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PREFACE. 


The  most  important  point  in  Anthropo- 
logy or  the  study  of  Man,  is  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  his  Nature ;  and  the  next,  to 
discover  the  mode  in  which  his  physical 
and  mental  constitution  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously improved.  Men  of  eminent 
talents  have  considered  the  principles  of 
education  worthy  of  their  attention;  and 
many  works  have  been  already  published 
on  this  subject.  It  may  therefore  be  asked. 
Why  should  another  be  presented?  Be- 
cause education  is  still  conducted  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  ought  to  be.     Mankind  has  improved 
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less  than  we  could  wish.  "  There  are 
many  books/'  says  Helvetius,  "  many 
schools,  but  few  persons  of  understand- 
ing ;  there  are  many  poaxims,  but  they  are 
seldom  applied;  man  is  old,  but  still  a 
child.*'  New  elucidations  of  this  subject, 
therefore,  are  still  wanting ;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  abj«  to  9^gg^t  9Pme  u§w  id§ds 
upoo  it  As,  however,  mja^y  aQcie^t  ^pd 
modi^m  pbilQSoph^rs  have  exaimned  ^Im 
mh}^U  severed  of  my  ideas  m«y  be  foynd 
in  ojther  writings;  but  nowhere  i»re  iimy 
roduGed  to  the  prw^iples  wl^ich  I  j^ye 
adop^^  md  airang^  ijn  fhfi  Pm^^e  p^der. 
I  jbope  slfito  to  succej^  in  pointing  lOut 
SQOiie  new  oh^ts,  interesjting  in  l^i^p- 
^elves^  Vkd  leading  tp  important  results. 

This,  po  doubt,  W3pl  produce  opposition. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  active  influence  of 
pi«judice,*^iof  old  habits  and  selfish  pas- 
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Moiis;  bat  nothing  shall  deter  me  from 
communicating  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
Creator.  His  authority  is  the  only  one 
I  acknowledge  in  natural  history.  Truth 
is  independent  of  time;  it  must  prevail, 
though  it  excite  the  hatred  of  the  ignorant, 
the  weak,  and  the  jealous. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  language  in  which  this  treatise  is 
composed,  is  to  the  Author  a  foreign  one. 
A  person  so  situate,  is  not  always  a  com- 
petent judge  of  the  nicer  shades  of  mean- 
ing attaching  to  the  expressions  which  he 
employs;  and  from  this  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  difficulty  of  conunanding 
words  to  convey  his  ideas  properly,  he  is 
liable  to  be  betrayed  into  a  tone  of  abrupt 
and  apparently  authoritative  writing,  quite 
foreign  to  his  wish   and    intention.     To 
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these  causes  the  reader  is  requested  to  im- 
pute any  thing  in  the  manner  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  which  may  appear  not  suited 
to  the  circumstances  or  the  subject. 

G.  SPURZHEIM. 


8,  Gower  Street, 
London. 
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ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 


General  View. 

The  preliminary  points  to  be  considered  in  this 
general  view  are,  1.  The  definition  of  the  word 
Education;  2.  The  perfectibility  of  mankind; 
3.  The  little  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
Education;  4.  The  singleness  of  the  human 
species ; — and,  5.  The  usefulness  of  Education. 

As  to  the  definition  of  Education,  I  think  it 
niecessary  to  state,  that  I  intend  to  introduce  in 
this  volume  several  topics  which  are  not  gene- 
rally considered  as  falling  under  Education  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  merely  de- 
noting instruction  in  literature  and  accomplish* 
ments ;  I  use  this  term  as  embracing  every  means 
which  can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative, 
affective,   and  intellectual   constitution  of  man, 
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for  the  purpose  of  improying  this  his  threefold 
nature. 

Being  asked  what  I  mean  by  human  nature? 
I  reply,  that  it  is  not  body  alone,  nor  mind  alone, 
nor  animal  propensities,  affections,  or  passions; 
nor  moral  feelings,  nor  intellect;  neither  is  it 
organization  in  general,  nor  any  system  of  the 
body,  nor  any  particularity  whatever; — but  hu- 
man nature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words, 
comprehends  all  the  observable  phenomena  of 
life,  from  the  moment  of  conception  to  that  of 
death,  both  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state ;  or, 
in  Bhott,  all  the  manifestations  both  of  the  body 
and  Mind. 

The  next  introductory  point  to  be  elucidated 
is,  whether  human  nature  is  susc^tible  of  pei^ 
fection  or  degradation. 

In  spefiking  of  the  susceptibility  of  being  pelr- 
fected,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  tiiat  man  mmy 
lose  one  faculty  and  acquire  auother;  for  tike 
fundamental  nature  of  man  being  unchangeable 
in  body  as  well  as  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
such  an  event  is  impossible  on  earth.  The  mean^ 
ing  of  the  proposition,  therefore,  can  only  be^ 
whether  certain  powers  are  capable  of  attaining 
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greater  or  less  activity ;—  whether  some  ai  tbem 
may  prevail  over  othera;  and,  whether  tkemor 
tHml  influence  of  the  £Btenlties  and  their  actioiis 
may  be  regulated  ami  well  condmcted. 

In  ^iB  latter  sigmfication  alone,  1^  aMweris 
affirg»tive.  Soch  a  perfectibility  exists  in  alt 
living  beings.  Certain  qualities  of  plants,  for 
mtanoe,  may  be  rtrengtheaed,  increased,  weak- 
ened, or  diminished.  Fruit  trees  nay  be  modified 
as  to  their  growth  or  fruit,  idmr  produce.  Eadi 
part  of  the  bodies  of  animals  is  subject  to  g«eat 
variations.  Animals,  also,  are  not  confined  to 
actions  which  their  preservation  requires.  They 
modify  their  conduct  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  they  may  be  placed;  hence  they  are 
suiftceptible  of  a  kind  of  education  beyond  their 
wants.  Monkeys,  dogs,  horses,  bears,  &x;.  can  be 
instructed  to  play  various  tricks.  They  have  also 
a  recollection  of  what  has  happened  to  them,  and 
modify  their  conduct  accordingly.  An  old  fox 
which  has  escaped  several  snares,  and  knows  that 
he  is  watched,  takes  greater  precautions,  and 
proceeds  with  more  slyness,  when  he  approaches 
the  habitations  of  man,  with  a  view  of  stealing 
poultry.  A  bird  whose  nest  has  been  destroyed 
in  a  frequented  place,  conceives  the  necessity  of 
placing  it  in  future  in  a  more  retired  situation ; 
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and  the  construction  of  the  second  nest  is  also 
more  solid  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  first 
A  dog  resists  its  instinct  to  run  after  a  hare,  be- 
cause it  recollects  the  beating  it  has  previously 
received  on  that  account.  The  horse  avoids  the 
stone  at  which  it  onee  has  stumbled.  There  are 
even  facts  on  record  of  learned  pigs  ajid  learned 
canary  birds.  Similar  examples  are  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  one,  and  it  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  them.  Yet  this  power  of 
modifying^  their  actions  is  not  unbounded  in 
animals,  but  limited  according  to  their  nature. 
Pigeons  and  hares,  for  instance,  can  never  be 
taught  to  hunt  like  falcons  and  dogs. 

Man  offers  similar  appearances.  The  various 
modifications  to  which  his  body  is  liable,  are 
known.  The  manifestations  of  the  mind  also 
vary  in  different  persons,  even  in  whole  nations. 
Yet,  as  far  as  history  informs  us,  mankind  has 
always  been  essentially  the  same.  The  only 
difference,  observed  at  different  times,  has  been, 
that  the  manifestations  of  the  special  powers 
have  been  more  or  less  active,  modified,  and  va- 
riously employed.' 

The  next  question  is.  Whether  man,  with  re- 
spect to  his  feelings  and  intellect,  has  improved 
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or  degenerated.  By  some  authors  mankind  is  said 
to  have  arrived  at  a  greater  state  of  perfection 
than  it  originally  enjpyed;  while  others  lament 
its  progressive  d^reneracy.  The  improvement  or 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  in  r^ard  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  practice  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  moral  conduct,  are  particularly 
to  be  examined.  A  detailed  elucidation  of  these 
points  would  require  a  whole  volume :  it  is  my 
intention  only  to  take  a  general  view  of  them. 

It  is  superfluous  to  mention,  that  the  modems 
enjoy  a  great  superiority  over  the  ancients  with 
respect  to  every  branch  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  Baconian  and  true  me- 
thod of  studying  Nature,  founded  on  observation 
and  induction,  has  been  recently  discovered  and 
introduced.  It  has  forwarded  eveiy  kind  of 
knowledge  in  an  astonishing  degree.  It  has, 
however,  been  ^unfortunately  neglected  in  the 
study  of  man,  and  hence  his  nature  is  but  lit- 
tle known.  It  is  true,  whatever  it  was  .in  the 
power  of  man's  reasoning  faculties,  unaided  by 
observation,  to  discover,  was  discovered  by  the 
ancient  philosophers.  But  the  knowledge  of  man 
remained  extremely  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
Phrenology  alone  will  supply  this  defect,  and  re- 
duce Anthropology  to  invariable  principles. 
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In  the  fine  arts  of  imitatioii  modern  artiste  find 
k  difficult  to  surpass  the  ancient  masters,  yet  diey 
seem  to  be  wrong  in  confining  themselves  to  mere 
imitation  of  ancient  productions ;  nature  always 
remains  the  best  models  inexhaustible  in  her  mo- 
difications, whilst  by  the  former  proceeding  the 
arts  degeoNBtej  or  their  improvement,  at  least,  is 
impeded. 

The  arts  oi  industry  have  undoubtedly  im- 
proved, and  political  economy  may  be  considered 
as  a  science  of  modem  days.  The  state  of  man- 
kind at  large  is  evidently  better  than  in  ancient 
times  and  during  the  ages  of  darknessi  and  it  will 
still  improve  in  prc^rtion  as  ignorance  and  iror 
morality  are  removed,  and  the  laws  of  the  Creator 
attended  to. 

The  improy^nent  or  degeneracy  of  man,  as 
regards  his  moral  and  religious  opinions,  presents 
a  particular  interest^  even  witli  respect  to  his 
worldly  happiness.  Both  these  sorts  of  notions 
vary  according  to  the  different  states  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  are,  by  no  meanS)  stationary,  any 
more  than  the  junctions  of  every  other  faculty. 

Savages  commonly  believe  in  polytheism,  and 
generally  consider  all  Superior  Beings  as  malevo** 
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lent,  a&d  wonkip  them  through  fear.  People  in 
a  mfore  cultivatad  state  admit  Superior  Beings 
of  a  mixed  nature,  like  men.  The  gods  of  the 
Greeks,  for  instance,  were  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  all  human  feelings;  they  required 
food  and  aleep.  Jupiter  himself  was  not  free 
firom  the  human  frailties:  he  was  jealous,  often 
cruel  and  implacable.  He  had  overturned  every 
thing  in  heaven,  and  reduced  the  other  gods  to 
be  his  slaves.  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  not 
more  noble.  They  were  mercenary,  and  could 
be  bribed  by  fine  temples,  games,  and  more  ac- 
ceptable sacrifices.  People  of  little  instruction 
divided  the  invisible  beings  into  benevolent  and 
nialevolent  Others  admitted  two  principles ;  one 
henevolettt,  the  other  malevolent;  and  they  ac- 
knowledged also  many  inferior  deities,  as  emana*- 
tions  from  the  primitive  ones.  Persons  of  more 
cultivated  minds  believed  in  one  supreme  ben^ 
volent  deity;  and  in  inferior  spirits,  some  benevo* 
lent,  others  malevolent  The  most  enlightened 
acknowledged  only  one  Supreme  Being,  bound- 
less in  perfection,  and  the  maker  of  every  crea- 
ture. 

The  mode  of  worship  deserves  equally  a  pecu- 
lialr  consideration  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind.  It 
is  always  conformable  to  the  notions  entertained 
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of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  In  order  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  the  malevolent  powers,  and  to  please 
them,  men  have  made  themselves  as  miserable  as 
possible,  by  mortifications,  flagellations,  painful 
labours,  sacred  victims,  human  sacrifices,  and 
suicides.  To  gain  the  favour  of  manlike  gods, 
sweet-smelling  herbs,  burning  incense,  oblations, 
gifts,  agreeable  impressions  on  the  senses,  cere- 
monies which  illustrate  a  prince  at  his  court,  and 
various  sorts  of  formalities,  have  been  employed. 

If  we  compare  the  absurdities  of  Paganism,  or 
even  the  imperfect  doctrines  of  Judaism,  with  the 
purity  and  sublime  principles  of  true  Ghristiamty, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  latter  are  greatly  supe- 
rior. The  Old  and  New  Testament  attribute  very 
difierent  qualities  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  their 
moral  precepts  are  very  difierent.  The  old  dis- 
pensation may  be  viewed  as  accommodated  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  a  hardhearted,  stifihecked,  stub- 
bom  race. 

The  God  of  Israel  was  jealous,  revengeful^ 
terrible,  and  a  God  of  war.  He  was  fond  of 
perfume,  ornaments,  ceremonies,  burning  incense, 
even  of  bloody  sacrifices.  He  commanded  his 
people  to  destroy  those  who  forsook  him,  or  who 
did  not  obey  his  commandments ;  even  those  who 
kindled  fire  on  the  sabbath-day.    Neither  brother, 
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sister^  son,  daughter,  husband,  wife  nor  friend, 
was  to  be  spared,  if  he. served  another  god.  He 
who  knew  an  infidel,  was  forbidden  to  pity,  con- 
ceal or  save  him ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  duty 
to  stone  him.  (Exod.  xxxv.  Deuteronomy  xiii.) 

The  God  of  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  is  love, 
benevolence  and  charity.  He  is  the  Father«of  the 
whole  of  mankind,  and  wishes  for  universal  hap- 
piness. He  freely  pardons,  provided  the  sinner 
repent.  He  gives  the  same  laws  to  all,  makes  no 
exception,  and  pays  no  attention  to  the  appear- 
ance of  persons ;  he  judges,  punishes,  or  rewards 
every  one  after  his  actions.  He  is  a  Spirit  that 
cannot  be  confined  to  temples,  and  is  to  be  adored 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  Rom.  ii.  1  John  iv. 
Mattvi.  &c.) 

The  Jews  were  obliged  to  be  faithful  only  to 
those  of  their  own  race ;  they  were  permitted  to 
take  usury  from  foreigners,  and  to  hate  them. 
David  praised  Grod  in  saying,  **  Do  I  not  hate 
those  who  hate  thee?  I  hate  them  with  perfect 
hatred."  (Ps.  cxxxviii.)  They  were  ordered  to 
form  a  separate  nation,  and  prohibited  from  inter- 
marrying with  other  people.  Their  food  was  pre- 
scribed; many  things  were  inderdicted  and  de- 
clared impure.     Polygamy  was  lawful.     Solomon 
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had  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  c(m* 
cubines.  The  husband  was  allowed  to  put  away 
his  wife ;  it  was  sufficient  to  write  h&c  a  bill  of 
divorcement,  &c.  &c. 

How  superior  and  more  noble  are  the  principles 
of  Christianity :  they  prohibit  anger,  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  order  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil ; 
they  command  forgiveness  of  every  offence  seven 
times  in  a  day,  and  seventy  times  seven,  if  asked 
for;  to  love  our  enemies;  .to  bless  them  that 
curse  us,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us. 
They  interdict  all  selfish  passions,  and  declare  our 
neighbour  every  one  who  does  the  will  of  God^ 
Christ  asked  to  drink  of  a  woman  of  Samaria^ 
whilst  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  that  nation. 
He  associated  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ate  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  declared  those  only 
who  do  the  will  of  bis  heavenly  Father,  to  be  his 
mother,  sister  or  brother. 

No  food  i$  an  fibomination  to  Christians, 
Christ  said,  ^^  Not  that  which  enters  into  the 
mouth  defiles  a  man ;''  and  St  Paul  declares  to 
the  Romans,  ^^  I  know  and  am  persuaded  by  thq 
Lord  Jzsus^  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  m 
itself"  Christ  permitted  only  one  wife,  and 
in  thift  respect  re-established  the  law  as  it  waft 
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firom    the    beginning    of   the    creation.    (Mark 
X.  6.) 

Before  the  Christian  dispensation,  empires  were 
founded  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  most  cruel  and 
frightful  destruction  of  the  vanquished. 

CnnisT  declared,  that  he  came,  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ;  that  he  who  exalts 
himself  shall  be  abased.  He  made  no  distinction 
among  persons,  and  considered  love  and  peace  as 
the  aim  of  all  commandments.  He  only  proposed 
the  doctrine  of  his  heavenly  Father  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  mankind^  and  did  not  enforce  it  by 
the  sword*  He  directed  his  disciples  only  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  in  departing  out 
of  that  house  or  city  where  they  had  not  been 
courteously  received,  or  where  their  words  had 
not  been  attended  to. 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian  principles 
above  the  Jewish  law  is  evident.  St  Paul 
said  to  the  Hebrews  (iii.),that  ^^  Christ  is  more 
worthy  than  Moses;'*  and  (vii.20.)  "by  so  much 
was  Chiust  made  a  surety  of  a  better  Testa- 
ment;" and,  (viii.  7.)  "  if  the  first  Covenant  had 
been  faultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been 
found  for  the  second."    True  Christianity  really 
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improves  the  moral   and  religious  character  of 
a  Jew. 

In  regard  to  morality,  it  is  indeed  impossible 
to  establish  better  principles  than  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  New  Testament.  But  since 
these  rules,  unexampled  in  ancient  legislation, 
have  been  established,  the  followers  of  Christianity 
have  often  fallen  back  to  many  of  the  contemptible 
doctrines  of  the  heathen.  Many  points  of  im- 
portance have  been  neglected,  and  trifles  adhered 
to.  Pretended  Christians,  for  instance,  have  dis- 
puted, whether  it  be  permitted  or  not,  to  eat  meat 
on  certain  days,  in  the  same  manner  as  Maho- 
medans  dispute,  whether  coffee  be  or  be  not  pro- 
hibited in  the  Koran.  Notwithstanding  these 
abuses,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  precepts 
of  moral  and  religious  conduct  have  improved  by 
degrees;  and  that  many  selfish  and  absurd  opi- 
nions will  be  rectified,  as  soon  as  human  nature 
shall  be  better  understood.  True  Christianity  will 
gain,  by  every  step  which  is  made  in  the  know- 
ledge of  man. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  Education  is  advanced 
as  much  as  may  be  desirable.  Unfortunately  we 
find,  that  notwithstanding  the  sublime  principles 
of  Christian  morality,  and  the  numierous  master- 
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pieces  of  arts  and  seknces,  it  is  a  ktmentable 
truth,  that  hitherto  education  has  succeeded  less 
than   the   friends   of  liumanity  wish    for.      In- 
deedy  if  we  examine  its  influence  on  the  improre- 
m^it  of  mankind,  a  thousand  years  is  like  a  day 
that  is  past.    Who  has  not  seen  children  of  the 
most  pious  and  exemplary  parents   indulge  in 
scepticism,  and  plunge  themselves  into  profanity 
and  vice?    And  who  has  not  observed  that  licen- 
tiousness oftai  prevails  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  refined  classes  of  society?    Who  has  not  ob- 
served very  limited  talents  appear  in  the  o&pring 
of  men  of  the  greatest  genius?    Now  the  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  such  facts  are,  that 
either  the  education  has  not  been  adapted  to  the 
natural  dispositi(ms  of  those  individuals,  or  that 
every  one  is  not  capable  of  receiving  the  full 
effect  of  a  good  .education ;  and  as  man  in  general 
'  hitherto  has  little  improved  by  education,  we  must 
conclude  that  either  he  is  less  perfectible  than  we 
may  wish  for,  or  that  the  true  means  of  improve- 
ment have  not  been  employed.     The  latter  cause 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable,  and  it  may  be 
principally  accounted  for  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  man.     Plants  and  animals  succeed  only 
if  treated  according  to  their  natural  qualities,  and 
the  education  o|  man  will  not  and  cannot  succeed 
without  adapting  it  to  his  nature. 
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Some  ^ilosophers  ksve  endeavoured  tx>  de* 
grade  man  to  a  level  with  tke  brute;  wliile 
others  have  fimcied  Ami  he  hat  nothing  what* 
ever  in  common  with  the  animal  kingdom.  By 
some  the  fieicultiei  of  man  are  considered  as  <tie 
result  of  external  impresBions  and  accident^  cir- 
cumstances; while  others  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  each  person,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
that  existence,  are  the  effscts  of  prctdestination. 

I  shall  mention  a  few  partieafacrs  concerning 
the  great  error,  according  to  which  the  champions 
of  education  consider  new-born  children  as  blank 
paper,  on  which  they  can  mark  every  impression. 
But,  under  such  a  supposition,  why  are  children 
of  the  same  family  so  different?  Why  can 
teachers  not  conmiunicate  their  own  talents  to 
every  pupil  ?  Why  cannot  every  one,  who  under^ 
stands  die  masterpieces  of  genius,  produce  similar 
eflfeets?  Why  is  not  every  poet  a  Homer, — every 
musician  a  Handel,  a  Mozart,  a  Haybn, — 
every  historian  a  Tacitus, — every  speaker  a 
Demosthenes, — eveiy  painter  a  Raphael  ?  The 
rules  which  lead  to  perfection  being  pointed 
out,  it  would  be  easy  for  every  one  to  put  them 
into  practice,  if  no  innate  powevs  were  necessary. 
Experience,  then,  forces  us  to  ^decide  entirdy 
fi^^nst  such   speculative  assertions;   those  who 
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have  been  engaged  in  eonducting  educatioB  aie 
convinced  that  they  are  incapable  of  producing 
ihose  taknts  and  feelings  in  children  which  thejr 
could  wish;  and  those  who  assert  the  contrary, 
maintain  only  dreams,  and  instead  of  observing 
nature,  indulge  in  their  fancy* 

Many  defenders  of  education  wish  to  persuade 
us,  that  the  first  impressions  in  early  age  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  Ike  mind.  I  do  not  deny 
tbetr  influence,  but  it  is  less  than  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  Children,  in  their  early  years^ 
are  almost  exclusivdy  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
lieimales,  jret  boys  and  girls  show  from  the  earliest 
infitncy  their  distinctive  diameters;  and  thas  di^ 
ference  between  the  sexes  continues  through  life. 
A  marked  variety  of  tempers  and  capacities  may 
be  observed  in  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  any  impression.  Children,  like  adult 
pevsonS)  are  <differently  i^cted  by  the  same  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Impressions,  also,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  are  more  or  kss  permanent.  How 
ofien,  in  the  maturity  of  age,  when  the  activity 
of  the  mind  is  the  greatest,  does  it  happen,  that 
we  are  at  one  time  perfectly  acquainted  with  a 
subject,  but  afterwards  forget  it,  as  if  we  had 
never  known  it?  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to 
believe,  ihzt  individual  impressions,  received  at  a 
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period  when  the  mind  is  almost  iimctive,  deter- 
mine the  character  or  the  mortal  caipacities  of  a 
child  for  his  whole  life?  On  the  other  hand^  it 
is  well  known,  that  many  individuals  turn  out 
very  different  from  what  they  appeared  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life.  It  must  therefore  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  above  mentioned  opinion  is  desti- 
tute of  all  support  from  experience. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  education 
must  foil,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  think  that 
children  are  bom  alike,  and  may  receive,  with 
equal  advantage,  every  kind  of  education.  If 
J.J.Rousseau  had  had  the  care  of  children,  he 
would  have  detected  his  erroneous  conceptions: 
he  would  have  observed,  that  Nature  implants 
certain  kinds  of  feeling;  that  education  only 
weakens,  or  invigorates  and  refines  them;  that 
children  react  on  external  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  dispositions;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  adapt  education  to  the  nature  of  in- 
dividuals. Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
trace  back  the  faculties  of  children  to  their  origin. 
Such  a  knowledge  will  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  moral  conduct,  by  suggesting  suitable  means 
for  directing  the  energies  of  children  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they   are  most  fitted  by  nature  to 
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attain.  ^^  There  are  few  subjects/'  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  ^<  more  hackneyed  than  that  of  educa- 
tion, and  yet  there  is  none  upon  which  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  world  are  still  more  divided.  Nor  is 
this  surprising;  for  most  of  those  who  have  spe- 
culated concerning  it,  have  confined  their  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  incidental  questions  about  the  com* 
parative  advantage  of  public  or  private  instruc- 
tion, the  utility  of  peculiar  language  or  sciences, 
without  attempting  a  previous '  examination  of 
those  faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind,  which 
it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  improve/'- 
(Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
p.  62.) 

Another  great  error  in  education,  also  founded 
on  our  ignorance  of  the  human  nature,  is,  that 
every  teacher  takes  himself  as  a  model  for  his 
pupils.  What  he  likes  and  learns  with  facility, 
he  supposes  ought  to  be  equally  liked  and  learned 
by  every  other  person ;  while  in  every  child,  the 
feelings  and  intellectual  faculties,  though  essen- 
tially the  same,  are  modified  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Hitherto,  on  account  of  none  of  the 
systems  of  education  being  founded  on  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  faculties  of  man,  education  has 
been  conducted  altogether  in  a  general  way ;  and 
hence  almost  every  individual  who  thinks   for 
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hiiuself  when  arrived  at  the  e^  of  maturity,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  begin  a  new  course  of  edu- 
cation,  according  to  his  indiridual  character  and 
talents. 

Still  another  point,  hitherto  not  sufficiently  un- 
derstood in  education,  concerns  the  oi^anic  con- 
ditions on  which  the  manifestations  of  the  mind 
depaxd.  This  is  the  object  of  a  new  doctrine, 
and  is  detailed  in  my  work  on  Phrenology. 

Thus  education,  though  it  does  not  create  any 
power  whatever,  may  produce  great  effect ;  but  to 
that  purpose  its  whole  system  must  be  changed, 
and  this  will  be  done  in  proportion  as  the  nature 
of  man  becomes  known,  and  as  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  man  must  be  perfected  like  other 
created  beings.  He  is  the  disciple  of  nature,  and 
must  submit  to  the  determined  sway  which  pre- 
vails in  her  government.  He  ems  the  moment  he 
ceases  to  observe,  and  begins  to  excogitate.  The 
construction  of  a  system  of  education  cannot  be 
a  creative  but  an  imitative  process,  which  must 
be  founded  only  on  the  lessons  of  experienoe. 
Here,  as  in  the  cultivation  of  every  other  science, 
it  is  not  by  the  exercise  of  a  sublime  and  specula- 
tive ingenuity,  that  man  arrives  at  truth,  but  it  is 
by  letting  himself  down  to  simple  observation, — 
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bj  rejecting  equally  the  authority  of  antiquity, 
and  of  eminent  contemporaries,  when  in  opposi- 
tion to  nature  ;•— by  sacrificing  every  consideration 
that  exposes  the  evidence  of  observation,  and  its 
Intimate  and  well  established  conclusions ; — by 
being  able  to  renounce  all  the  favourite  opinions 
of  infimcy,  the  moment  that  truth  demands  the  sa- 
crifice;— in  short,  by  following  only  the  lights  of 
dbservation  and  induction.  '^  Does  not  our  hap- 
piness depend,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  relations  which  man 
bears  to  Us  fellow  rnaii  and  to  his  God,  and  the 
practice  of  the  duties  which  they  impose;  and 
how  are  we  to  discover  these  relations,  exc^ 
by  the  assistance  of  reason,  operating  on  experi- 
ence? Can  ftdse  views  of  human  nature,  and  its 
attributes,  increase  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  individually;  or  can  political  society,  framed 
on  such  .erroneous  principles,  attain  the  end  for 
which  alone  society  was  framed?  ^Deception 
and  mendacity  are  always  regarded  in  the  com- 
mon and  every  day  intercourse  of  life  as  base  and 
odious, — Is  it  then  only  upon  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  to  man,  that  he  may  be  de- 
ceived widiout  danger  or  detestation?'"  (Retro- 
spective Review,  No.  I.  p.  71.)  I  concur  entirely 
in  these  sentiments. 


c  2 
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My  ideas  on  the  nature  of  man,  on  his  fimda- 
mental  powers ;  on  their  innateness ;  on  the  con- 
ditions of  their  manifestations  in  this  life ;  on  the 
moral  liberty,  and  several  other  points^  are  ex- 
posedy  with  details,  in  works  entitled,  Phreno- 
logy; and,  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology. 
I  suppose  these  points  to  be  known  to  those  who 
take  up  this  volume,  composed  merely  with  phre- 
nological views,  and  founded  on  mere  phrenolo- 
gical principles. 

In  treating  of  Education  and  Legislation,  it 
seems  important  to  examine.  Whether  there  b 
only  one  species  of  the  human  race,  or  whether 
there  are  several?  The  great  variety  of  bodily  and 
mental  appearances; — of  features,  complexion, 
size  and  configuration ;— of  feelings  and  intellec- 
tual powers, — must  strike  the  most  superficial 
observer.  The  causes  of  these  difierences  have 
been  examined,  and  various  hypotheses  h^ve  been 
invented  to  account  for  them.  Some  authors 
have  had  recourse  to  diflferent  original  species; 
others  have  accounted  for  these  modifications,  by 
the  common  laws  of  nature.  It  is  indeed  natural 
to  ask.  Whether  a  Negro  and  a  White  Man,  a 
Dwarf  and  a  Giant,  a  Hottentot  and  Lord 
Bacon,  are  of  the  same  species?  Whether  the 
Cannibal,  whose  earthly  and  expected  heavenly 
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pleasares  are  gratifications  of  the  low  animal  pas- 
sions, and  the  true  Christian,  fiiU  of  kindness  and 
benignity;  whether  he  whose  ingenuity  is  exer- 
cised merely  in  destruction  and  devastation,  and 
he  who  beholds  all  creatures  as  objects  of  Di- 
vine providence  and  beneficence,  were  originally 
formed  after  the  same  image? 

If  there  be  several  species  of  Man,  there  can 
be  no  universal  principles  of  human  conduct ; — 
human  nature  cannot  be  included  in  any  one  sys- 
tem; and  the  rules  which  are  suitable  fdr  one 
nation  will  not  be  fit  for  another.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  be  only  one  species; — ^general 
principles  of  education,  general  rules  of  conduct, 
and  national  laws,  may  be  established.  More- 
over, if  there  were  several  species,  and  one  supe- 
rior to  the  others,  the  White  to  the  Negro,  for 
example,  slavery  might  be  contended  for  as  an 
institution  of  Nature ;  but  if  the  species  be  only 
one,  neither  the  primitive  moral  character,  nor 
Christianity,  can  excuse  this  most  selfish  of  all 
barbarities. 

I  will  not  consider  the  arguments  of  those  who, 
firom  inferior  motives  without  any  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity,  and  without  any  religious  or  moral 
principles,    or   reproaches   of   conscience,   force 
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Other  people  to  be^^ome  the  mere  instruments  6f 
their  selfish  gratification.  I  shall  examine  only 
the  reasons  which  natural  history  offers  in  support 
of  the  one  or  other  opinion,  that  the  human  race 
cdilsists  of  one  species  or  of  several.  These  rea- 
sons may  be  drawn  from  the  external  qualities  of 
the  body,  such  as  aize,  configuration  and  com- 
plexion; its  internal  structure;  the  laws  of  pro- 
pagation ;  and  the  manifestations  of  the  mind. 

In  the  elucidation  of  this  impcnrtant  object,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  examine  the  external  qualities 
alone*  Such  a  proceeding  is  like  that  of  Lin- 
N^us^  who  classed  the  animals  according  to  their 
external  appearances,  and  not  according  to  their 
nature;  or  like  that  of  a  librcuian  who  should 
class  books  according  to  their  shape,  size  or  bind- 
ing, without  regard  to  their  contents. 

Man  is  found  in  all  climates ;  and  hence  some 
philosophers  have  inferred  that  diere  are  several 
species  of  man.  These  philosophers  reasoned  by 
analogy,  stating,  that  each  climate  has  its  own 
species  of  men  in  the  same  way  as  plants  and 
anunals  are  adapted  to  hot,  tettiperate  and  frigid 
regions.  Plants  which  grow  in  the  torrid  zone, 
perish  in  a  cold  climate,,  and  those  which  flourisJi 
upon  mountains  decay  on  being  removed  to  a 
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t  plain.     The  rein-deer,  say  they,  is  confined  to  the 
frozen  region,  and  the  white  bear  cannot  live  in  a 
southern  cliniate;  while  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  many  other  animals,  do  not  prosper  in  the 
frigid  zone.     Hence  Natm*e  has  destined  and 
fitted  different  beings  for  different  climates,  and 
she  has  guarded  them  against  the  natural  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons.     To  this  end,  in  cold  coun- 
tries, animals  are  protected  with  more  fat,  and 
thicker  hair.     The  same  rule  explains  why  plants 
and  animals  lose  their  qualities  when  removed 
from  their  native  climate;   and  why,  in  several 
countries,  the  stock  requires  to  be  continually  re- 
newed.    In  northern  countries,  for  instance,  flax 
degenerates,  and  a  quantity  of  seed  is  annually 
imported  from  southern  regions.     In  the  same 
way,  to  preserve,  in  some  degree  of  perfection,  the 
breed  of  Arabian  and  Barbary  horses,  frequent 
supplies  from  their  original  climates  are  requisite. 

Lord  Kames,  (Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man, 
vol.  i.)  one  of  the  principal  champions  of  the  opi- 
nion that  there  are  different  species  of  man,  insists 
much  on  observations  of  this  kind,  and  thinks 
them  conclusive.  He  supports  his  assertions,  by 
observing,  that  men,  in  changing  climate,  usually 
fall  sick,  and  often  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
lives.    This  argument,  however,  is  not  decisive. 
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The  plants  and  animals  adapted  to  different  cli- 
mates^ are  evidently  of  different  species.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  varieties  of  men*  Moreover, 
as  plants  and  animals  can  by  no  means  alter  or 
regulate  the  effect  of  external  influences  upon 
themselves,  it  is  conceivable  that  peculiar  species, 
fitted  for  every  climate,  should  be  created.  Man, 
on  the  contrary,  is  able  to  remove  obstacles,  to 
overcome  difficulties,  and  to  modify,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  e&ct  of  external  circumstances  upon 
his  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument 
of  analogy  is  not  even  general ;  for  several  ani* 
mals,  such  as  pigs,  dogs,  and  others,  follow  man, 
and,  sheltered  by  him,  live  in  all  climates. 

It  is  certain  that  great  changes  of  climate  pro- 
duce diseases.  We  must  observe,  however,  that 
it  is  not  a  great  difference  of  climate  alone  that 
produces  this  effect,  but  that  all  sudden  changes 
of  season,  weather,  situation,  and  mode  of  living, 
also  expose  us  to  the  loss  of  health.  In  America, 
says  the  Reverend  Dr.  Smith,  ("  On  the  Varie- 
ties of  Men,"  p.  119.)  ^*  we  are  liable  to  disorders 
by  removing  incautiously  from  a  northern  to  a 
southern  State ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  con- 
clude, that  the  top  of  every  hill,  and  the  bank  of 
every  river,  is  therefore  inhabited  by  a  different 
species,  because  in  the  one  we  enjoy  less  health 
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than  in  the  other.  The  constitution  becomes  at* 
tempered  in  a  degree  even  to  an  unhealthy  re- 
gion, and  then  it  feels  augmented  symptoms  of 
disorder  on  returning  to  the  most  salubrious  air 
and  water ;  but  does  this  prove  that  Nature  never 
intended  such  men  to  drink  clear  water,  or  to 
breathe  in  a  pure  atmosphere  ?"  It  may  be  added, 
that  there  are  diseases  of  professions  as  well  as 
of  climates.  Shall  we  maintain,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  species  of  man  for  every  profession? 
Captain  Cook,  Captain  Krusensterx,  and  other 
navigators,  have  proved,  that,  with  sufficient  care, 
man  can  bear  great  changes  of  air,  temperature, 
season  and  weather.  They  have  preserved  the 
health  of  their  crews  in  long  voyages,  and  in  the 
most  dissimilar  climates.  The  human  constitution 
is  known,  from  positive  observation,  to  become  in 
time  assimilated  to  every  climate;  and  the  offspring 
of  foreigners,  at  length  endure,  like  the  aborigines, 
the  external  influence  without  injury.  Thus,  the 
argument  that  sudden  changes  of  climate  have  a 
tend^icy  to  produce  diseases,  or  even  death,  does 
not  prove  that  there  are  several  species  of  man. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Smith  has  clearly  shewn, 
from  another  argument,  quoted  from  Lord  Kames, 
that  the  latter  was  too  credulous;  that  he  was 
deceived  by  erroneous  reports  of  superficial  ob- 
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servers;  and  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  pliancy  of  the  human  constitution^ 
which  enables  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every  climate 
and  to  all  external  circumstances.  The  last  re- 
mark that  Lord  Kames  makes,  is  a  striking  ex* 
ample  against  his  own  assertion.  He  says,  that 
^^  the  Portuguese  colony  on  the  coast  of  Congo, 
has  in  course  of  time  degenerated  so  much,  that 
they  scarcely  retain  the  appearance  of  men." 
Another  assertion  of  his,  is  a  complete  specimen 
of  his  credulity.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Giagas,  a  nation  in  Africa,  could  not  have  de- 
scended from  the  same  original  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  because,  unlike  to  others,  they  are  void 
of  natural  affection ;  kill  all  their  own  children  as 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  supply  their  places 
with  youths  stolen  from  neighbouring  tribes. 
Common  sense,  however,  would  answer,  that  if 
such  a  species  were  created,  it  could  not  continue 
longer  than  the  primitive  stock  endured.  The 
stolen  youth  would  resemble  thi^r  parents,  not 
those  who  adopted  them,  and  would  soon  be  the 
sole  constituents  of  the  nation.  Yet  Lord  K  am£s. 
thought  that  the  Giagas  formed  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies, who  continued  from  generation  to  generation 
to  kill  their  children  ! 

All  organized  beings  are  modified  by  external 
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influeiioes,  thoij^h  their  primitive  nature  is  never 
changed.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  believe 
that  every  kind  of  apple,  pear,  or  other  fruit*tree 
which  we  see  in  our  gardens^  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  creation,  these  varieties  being 
produced  by  degrees.  The  specific  character, 
however,  is  constantly  the  same;  and  one  tree 
can  never  be  changed  into  another, — an  apple* 
tree,  for  instance,  into  a  pear-tree. 

The  same  law  of  modification  prevails  among 
animals.  Their  size,  colour,  and  other  qualities, 
are  very  different  in  different  climates.  There 
are  varieties  of  horses  eight  times  smaller  than 
other  races.  Some  goats  have  no  horns;  others 
have  several.  The  pigs,  also,  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Hungary,  are  very  different,  but  it 
would  be  irrational  to  admit  as  many  primitive 
species  of  these  animals  as  there  are  varieties. 
Their  specific  character  is  always  the  same,  and 
a  pig  can  never  be  changed  into  a  sheep. 

As  the  body  of  man  is  subjected  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  organization,  why  should  it  also  not 
undergo  considerable  changes,  and  present  great 
differences  of  appearance?  This  matter,  on  ac* 
count  of  its  importance,  deserves  to  be  examined 
more  at  large. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  differences  per€q>tible 
in  the  human  race,  as  well  as  in  animals,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  skin  and  hair,  which  are  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  each  other,  and  indeed  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  the  same  blood- 
vessels. They  vary  in  thickness  and  colour,  and 
evidently  depend  on  climate.  The  ermine  and 
weasel  change  the  colour  of  their  hair  in  summer 
and  winter.  The  fur  of  wild  animals  grows 
thicker  in  cold  weather,  while  under  the  heat  of 
the  torrid  zone,  the  hair  is  coarse. 

Among  horses,  oxen,  rabbits,  and  other  ani- 
mals, some  individuals  of  the  same  species  are 
brown,  black,  or  white,  and  why  should  it  be 
thought  absurd  that  there  should  be  also  vari- 
ously coloured  men?  The  only  difference  in  this 
respect  betwixt  man  and  animals,  seems  to  be, 
that  man  resists  longer  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances,  and  that  his  skin  requires  a  greater 
difference  of  climate  to  change  its  colour.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  heat  and  extreme  cold  thicken 
the  skin  of  man  and  darken  his  colour.  We  might 
naturally  expect,  what  is  indeed  the  case,  that 
changes  of  the  skin  produced  by  climate,  should 
take  effect  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  civilization;  for  ex- 
ample, savages  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
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blimate,  suffer  its  full  force;  while  civilized  nations 
obviate,  or  ieven  greatly  prevent  its  influence. 

Among  the  physical  qualities  of  man,  com- 
plexion is  the  most  easily  changed.  The  Portu- 
guese in  Africa  are  become  black,  but  they  have 
preserved  their  original  configuration.  The  Jews 
in  northern  countries  are  fair;  they  become  brown 
and  tawny  towards  the  south,  but  their  configura- 
tion does  not  undergo  proportionate  changes. 

It  seems  difficult  to  say  whether  the  original 
colour  of  man  was  white  or  black ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  white  people  grow  black  sooner  than 
negroes  become  white. 

On  the  other  hand,  difference  of  size  and  form 
does  not  prove  the  existence  of  several  species  of 
man,  more  than  that  of  several  animals  which 
vary  greatly  in  this  respect.  The  swine  carried 
from  Europe  to  Cuba  acquires  double  its  original 
magnitude.  It  is  the  same  with  the  oxen  in 
Paraguay.  Climate,  diet,  and  the  manner  of 
living,  may  produce  such  differences.  Young 
animals  of  the  same  litter,  treated  with  care,  or 
neglected,  well  fed  or  reduced  to  starvation,  will 
be  quite  different  in  shape  and  size.  Children, 
when  neglected,  are  emaciated,  sallow,  and  their 
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features  coarse  and  meagre.  The  poor,  exposed 
to  excessive  hardships,  are  apt  to  become  de- 
formed, and  diminutive  in  their  persons;  whilst 
luxury  and  excess  also  tend  to  debilitate  and  dis- 
figure the  human  constitution. 

Determinafce  feelings,  too,  when  permanent  and 
habitual,  change  the  countenance  and  external 
appearaoee. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  producing  diffe- 
rences, and  of  preserving  those  which  exist,  is 
propagation;  and  on  this  subject  I  shall  here- 
after enter  more  into  detail. 

Thus,  the  external  differences  of  mankind  may 
be  explained  by  known  natural  causes,  and  are 
no  proofs  thiBit  there  are  several  original  species. 
A  sonnd  philosophy  never  asrigns  without  neoes- 
^sity,  different  causes  for  similar  effects.  Small 
influences,  acting  constantly,  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce, in  time,  conspicuous  changes  in  mankind ; 
just  as  a  succession  of  drops  of  water  failkig 
on  the  hardest  rock  makes  a  cavity.  The  first 
alteration  in  the  external  appearance  of  maa  is 
observed  in  llie  cmmtenance,  the  next  in  the 
complexion,  and  the  last  in  the  size  and  con- 
figuration. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  man  may  live  every 
where,  the  flexibility  of  his  body  supportii]^  dif- 
ferent impressions; — moreover,  no  obstacle,  nei- 
dier  river  nor  sea,  prevents  him  from  continuing 
his  excursions ; — he  transports  with  him  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  prepares  by  art  what  he  caii- 
not  use  in  the  natural  state ;  and  he  knows  how 
to  shelter  himself  and  other  useful  beings  against 
noxious  influaices  from  without. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  body  of  man,  also, 
indicates  that  there  is  only  one  species.  To 
{Move  that  there  are  several,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  show  that  the  number  of  the  essential  parts  is 
not  the  same  in  all ;  that  Europeans,  for  instance, 
possess  certain  parts  which  Negroes  have  noL 
Whoever  could  demonstrate,  that  one  part  of  the 
brain  ii^  Europeans  is  wanting  in  Negroes,  would 
prove  that  there  is  a  natural  difference  between 
them ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  same 
essential  parts  exist  in  both,  subject,  merely,  to 
modifications. 

Another  argument  to  prove  that  there  is  only 
one  species  of  Man,  may  be  founded  on  the  ma- 
nifestations  of  the  mind.  Every  where,  and  at  all 
times,  the  same  primitive  faculties,  however  modi* 
fied  the  actions  flowing  from  them  may  be,  are  to 
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be  obseryed.  Negroes,  in  general,  are  inferior  to 
Europeans ;  yet  some  of  the  former  excel  in  mu- 
sic, matibematics,  and  philosophy.  Blumenbach 
(Goetting.  Magazine,  t.  iv.  p.  421.)  and  Bishop 
Greoort  have  collected  the  names  of  Negroes 
fieunous  for  their  talents.  Herder  and  Ratnal, 
in  various  passages  of  their  works,  quote  instances 
of  extraordinary  virtue  and  morality  observed 
among  savages  and  barbarous  nations. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  there  are  nations 
without  religious  feelings ;  but  more  exact  inves- 
tigation has  shown,  that  religious  ceremonies 
existed,  but  had  been  mistaken  for  mere  social 
amusements,  such  as  dancing,  singing,  and  fight- 
ing. It  has  frequently  happened,  that  descrip- 
tions of  savage  nations  have  been  given  by  travel- 
lers, who  neither  knew  their  langus^e,  nor  the 
signification  of  their  manners  and  customs.  Al- 
most all  reports  of  this  kind  are  founded  on 
single  observations.  How  erroneous,  therefore, 
must  they  be,  and  how  little  to  be  relied  on, 
particularly  when  they  describe  the  customs  of 
nations  hostile  to  strangers.  It  is  known,  that 
savages  firequently  steal  from  foreigners,  while 
they  continue  faithful  to  each  other,  like  several 
criminals  in  Europe,  who  show  great  attachment 
and  justice  towards  each  other,  and  rather  suffer 
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the  greatest  torments  than  betray  their  cbmpar^ 
nions  and  friends,  but  who  do  not  spare  eithei^ 
the  goods  or  the  lives  of  other  individuals.     If  a 
traveller,  accustomed  to  the  most  brilliant  cere- 
tnonies  of  religion,  were  to  meet  with  a  sect  of 
the  followers  of  CoNfucius,  who  have  neither 
temple  nor  priests^  nor  any  form  of  external  Wor-* 
bhip;    who  adore  the  Supr^ne  Being  in  mere 
inward  contemplation,  and  in  the  practice  of  mo* 
ral  virtue,  and  he  had  no  direct  means  of  commu- 
nication with  them,  might  he  not  eajsily  be  led  to 
think,  that  they  professed  no  religion  whatever? 
Hence,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  betwixt  the 
faculties  themselves  and  their  application.     At-" 
tachment,  for  instance,  may  act  with  respect  td 
our  native  country, — to  our  friends, — ^to  animals, 
— or  to  other  objects, — ^yet  the  primitive  impulse 
is  the  same  in  all  these  instances,  although  the 
external  applications  are  very  different.     Courage 
may  be  shown  in  self-defence,  or  in  defending 
others.     He  who  is  fond  of  approbation,  may 
adorn  himself  with  earrings,  with  girdles,  with 
chains,  or  embroidery.     Religious  people,  in  like 
manner,  may  pay  divine  honours  to  a  bull,  to  a 
serpent,  to  the  sun,  to  saints,  or  to  the  God  of 
Christians ;— they  may  howl  to  the  glory  of  invi- 
sible beings,  or  worship  one  Deity,  by  singing 
psalms,  or  by  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  and  all 
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(^  tlbese  acts  may  flow  frcm  &e  aame  prinutivo 
tendfiDcy  to  veneration. 

FiniJly^  propegatioii  is  coo^idered  w  a  means 
of  deteimining  wbethar  aoimajls  belong  to  the 
same  or  to  different  species,  according  as  they  can 
or  cannot  ong^der  together »  or  as  their  issue  pan 
&t  cannot  procreatep  Tried  by  this  test,  also,  we 
must  iconclud^  that  mmdund  form  but  (me  species. 

Howeirer,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  diat  natural 
histoiy  'Can  show  only  ihe  possibility  of  mankind 
beii^drnvfed  from  one  original  species,  which,  by 
de^ees,  has  undei^ne  various  changes ;  but  it 
cannot  prove  the  reality  of  this  fact,  any  more 
than  it  can  ascertain  whether  the  original  colour 
of  man  was  white  or  black. 

Thus,  in  th^  following  ccmsideratiiHis,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted^  that  mankind  is  only  oae 
species,  comprehending  various  n»ces,  endowed 
with  the  same  primitive  powers  of  body  and  mind» 
Yet,  as  thesensecf  smiell,  attachment,  or  cour^gie^ 
&c.  is  stronger  in  one  dog,  or  in  one  race  of  dogs, 
than  in  another;  so  such  or  such  a  fiK^ullty  may  be 
more  active  in  one  man,  or  in  one  tribe,  than  in 
another,  though  both  raoes  are  essentially  of  the 
same  species. 


ThePQ  remains  an  important  mtroductory  point 
to  be  considered,  vie.  whether  eduction,  prin- 
cipally instruction,  is  useful ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  better  to  leave  the  commpn  people 
in  ignorance,  or  to  instruct  all  c}i^ses  of  socie^? 

To  answer  this  query  in  a  satisfactory  maunc^r, 
let  us  remember  tliat  the  human  mind  embraices 
feelings  and  intellectual  faculties;  that  intellect 
does  not  produce  feelings,  but  that  the  latter  are 
the  main,  causes  of  our  actions.  Hence,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  confine  education  to  iptellectual 
instruetiou.  Education,  then,  if  well  conducted, 
embraces  both  feelings  and  intellect,  and  improvep 
both  the  body  and  mind.  Nqw  a  few  observa- 
tions will  prove  that  educatiou  is  preferable  tQ 
ignorance. 

Tliere  is  a  gr^at  difference  in  the  actions  of  ^l 
nations^  through  the  different  states  of  civiliza* 
tioQ.  The  history  Qf  each  at  the  beginning  is 
stigmatized  with  assassination,  parricides,  incest, 
apd  violation  of  the  most  sacred  oaths.  The 
selfish  passions,  thisn,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  an 
overwhelming  power ;  and  all  enjoyments  sprung 
from  the  gratification  of  the  lower  propensities. 
In  periods  of  ignorance,  top,  i^l  nations  confined 
moral  virtue  to  themselves,  and  supposed  the  rest 
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of  nature  destined  to  be  their  prey.  Legislation 
corresponding  with  the  national  character  at  the 
beginning,  is  sanguinary;  and  capital  punishment 
is  conunon.  Nay,  it  falls  not  on  the  criminals 
alone,  but  also  on  their  relations,  and  on  whole 
districts.  Their  religion  is  founded  on  terror, 
their  gods  are  endowed  with  all  the  lower  feelings 
and  affections,  such  as  selfishness,  jealousy,  wrath^ 
and  fondness  for  dreadful  actions  and  expiatory 
sacrifices.  If  they  hope  for  immortality,  the 
scenes  which  they  expect  are  conformable  to  their 
actual  feelings;  triumph  over  enemies,  gratifica-- 
tion  of  lower  passions,  and  sensual  pleasures. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  mind  is  atrocity ;  and 
their  actions  might  almost  be  denominated  a  se« 
ries  of  horrid  crimes.  I  doubt  whether  those  who 
consider  the  savage  state  so  worthy  of  comment 
dation,  would  be  disposed  to  give  up  the  comforts 
of  civilization,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  food, 
clothing,. habitations  and  accommodations  of  Bar- 
barians;  whether  they  would  prefer  roots^  acorns, 
nuts,  insects  and  other  animals,  at  the  sight  of 
which  we  shudder,  as  their  food,  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  skilful  cook ;  whether  they  would  be 
better  pleased  with  clothes  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  of  leaves  or  of  grass,  than  with  woollen, 
cotton,  linen,  or  silk  habiliments?  Whether  they 
would  like  to  exchange  our  comfortable  rooms  for 
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a  hollow  tree,  for  thd  <^avity  of  a  rock,  a  den 
tinder  ground,  a  hut  of  reeds,  or  of  turf  and 
branches  of  trees?  Finally,  Whether  they  would 
seriously  think  the  rough  attempts  of  savages  at 
painting,  and  sculpture,  equal  to  the  statues  of 
Phidias,  and  the  painting^  of  Raphael? 

In  following  the  history  of  mankind^  we  ob- 
serve, that,  in  proportion  as  nations  cultivate  their 
moral, and  intellectual  powers,  atrocious  actions 
diminish  in  number ;  the  manners  and  pleasures 
become  more  refined,  the  legislation  milder,  the 
religion  purified  from  superstition,  and  the  arts 
address  themselves  to  the  finer  emotions  of  the 
mind 

By  observing  also  the  different  classes  of 
society,  and  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces, 
we  learn,  that  ignorance  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
morality.  Wherever  education  is  neglected,  de- 
pravity, and  every  kind  of  actions  which  degrade 
mankind,  are  the  most  frequent.  Among  ignorant 
persons,  cateris  paribus^  rapaci^,  cheating,  and 
thieving,  drunkenness,  and  sensual  pleasures,  are 
prominent  features  in  the  character. 

Those  then  who  object  to  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  orders,  can  merely  act  from  selfish  mo- 
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tives.  Beiiig  Netware  of  their  superiority,  they  nbay 
Wish  the  inferior  classes  to  b^  obedient  to  their 
arbitrary  regulations;  for  unquestionably^  it  is 
much  easier  to  lead  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
than  the  instructed  Wd  reasi^ning  people.  Know^- 
ledge  too,  and  the  habit  of  reflectidh,  detect  abtis^i^ 
and  errors,  which  selfishness  and  pride  may  mah 
to  keep  coticeal^.  But  whoever  thinks  it  right 
to  cultivate  his  own  mibd,  cannot  with  jo^tit^ 
desire  otherid  to  remain  in  ignotanc^.  He,  ^ete- 
fdtty  who  h  versed  ih  hiMOry,  or  understandd  the 
law  of  Christian  charity,  will  join  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  benefit  of  ^  instruction  «tdapted  ti^ 
et^ry  class  of  society.  This  then  will  not  be  Mit^ 
fined  to  reading  and  writing,  but  particular^  ex^ 
tended  over  the  moral  conduct  and  all  duties  and 
rights  in  practical  life. 

The  ^ucatidn  of  th;e  body  is  called  Physical^ 
that  of  the  miivd,  Morale  It  »,  however^  impos- 
sible to  'dectde  by  Observaltio^  whether  education 
modifies  th^  tnind  itsel£  We  can  only  show, 
that  w^  ftyay  ex^roise  a^  influence  on  the  instra- 
m^nts  by  which  the  poW^s  of  the  mtnd  manifeM 
themselves.  Hence,  the  sttdy  of  theorganisation 
is  necessary,  even  with  respect  to  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  man ;  and  for  that  retison,  I  avoid  the 
common  division  of  education  into  phym^al  and 
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moral,  though  I  find  it  proper  to  divide  the 
following  considerations  on  education  into  two 
Sections.  In  the  first,  I  shall  speak  of  the  condi- 
tions which  contribute  to  the  greater  or  less  acti- 
vity of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind ; 
and  in  the  second,  of  their  aim  and  direction. 
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SECTION  L 


ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  EXCITEMENT;  OR 
THOSE  WHICH  CONTRIBUTi;  TO  THE  ACTI- 
VITY OF  THE  INNATE  POWERS  OF  THE 
BODY   AS   WELL   AS    OF   THE   MIND. 


These  important  inquiries  are  not  sufficiently 
understood,  and  are  therefore  too  generally  alto- 
gether overlooked.  They,  however,  deserve  the 
most  serious  attention  of  every  natural  philoso- 
pher. Our  reflections  on  them  may  be  divided 
into  four  Chapters,  corresponding  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  conditions  of  excitement  them- 
selves. The  first  condition  is  founded  on  the 
Laws  of  Propagation,  or  hereditary  descent;  the 
second  on  those  of  the  Vegetative  Functions ;  the 
third  on  Exercise ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  Mutual 
Influence  of  the  Powers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

•      OK  THE   LAWS  OF   HEREDIT ART    DESCENT* 

The  developement  of  the  human  body  is  favour^ 
ed,  retarded,  or  disordered,  according  tq  tjie  g^ 
neral  laws  of  organization,  in  the  same  wajr.aiSi 
that  of  other  living  beings.  Consequently  chiP 
dren  participate  in  the  bodily  configuration  and 
constitution  of  their  parents,  and  also  in  their  ten- 
dencies, to  particular  manifestations  of  the  mind, 
these  being  dependent  on  the  individual  parts  of 
the  brain.  The  elucidation  of  these*  subjects  is 
indispensable  to  a  sound  system  of  ediicatioii: 
Nay,  I  am  convinced,  that  this  condition  exerts  a 
greater  and  more  permanent  influence  than  any 
other  which  can  be  introduced  with  the  view  of 
perfecting  mankind.  Let  ua  first  consider  how 
other. organized  beiiiga  are  improved. 

Florists,  pomologists,  and  horticulturists,  are 
aware  that  Nature  produces  the  varieties  of  plants, 
and  they  observe  the  circumstances  which  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  improvement  of  certain  qualities. 
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They  know  that  the  first  and  most  important 
point  is  ripe  and  well-conditioned  seed; — the 
second  a  fertile  and  cqnyenient  soil.  In  short,  it 
is  a  fact,  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  propagation  is  attended  to. 

In  perfecting  animtils,  or  in  promoting  Aeir- 
peculiar  qualities,  such  as  the  colour  or  figure  of 
horoet^  the  Wo6l  of  sheep^  the  smdl  of  do^,.  &cJ 
oMntiy  people  have  reoouiBe  to  the  laws  of  pi^ 
pagation.  By  these  meaui,  fannen  have  toe* 
cMded  in  diminishing  or  intreuing  various  paris 
tf  animals,  such  as  their  holies,  nntsdes,  &o. 

.  We  might  natortUy  suppose^  that  k  would  be 
suflbsient  to  mention  the  facti  that  the  oiganization 
of  man  is  submitted  to  the  sattie  general  laws  as 
that  of  aaiinab)  to  induce  reasonable  bemgs  to 
take  at  least  the  same  care  of  their  own  oflipring 
as  of  their  sheep,  pigs,  dogs  and  horses^  But 
man  wishes  to  make  himself  an  ezeeption  iiom  the 
immutable  laws  of  liie  Creator^  and  the  result  of 
his  ignorance  and  self-eonceit  is  lamentable.  As 
this  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  shall 
eater  into  a  fisw  details  upon  it 

For  die  sake  of  bodily  health,  many  natural 
philosophers,  a  long  time  ago,  insisted  on  the 
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nctfeflsity  of  a  better  regulation  of  msniage. 
Their  benevole&t  desire  woi  supported  by  the 
oonsttoit  obsermtiM,  that  health  depends  on  or^ 
ganizatipn,  and  that  the  latter  is  propagated  by 
birth.  "  Sir  John  Sebright,"  says  Dr.  Adams, 
(On  the  Preteikded  Hereditary  Diseases^  p.  38.) 
<^  informs  us,  that  if  a  floek  of  sheep^  in  wMob 
lliere  is  any  defect,  dare  permitted  to  bve«d/itf 
and  in,  the  ^A&kct  i¥ill  gMdually  merease  amon^ 
them  I  and  GoIomI  Ht^Airanm,  by  selecting  for 
breediog  ^  mailed  ^PtMetf)  hits  snooeeded  in  piro^ 
oaring  a  floelt  with  deformed  boneSi''  Dr.  Ab AHit 
adds,  that  d  ^o  ssHkfe  oawai  operatt  ia  aan^ 
we  nay  impute  to  it  many  endemic  peculiar 
ritks  found  in  e«rtein  districts^  which  hav«  bi^ 
iherto  been  imputed  to  the  water,  ai^d  other 
localities. 

Those  who  hate  more  confidence  in  ftcts  dian 
m  speculative  reasonings  cannot  doubt  that  the 
qualities  of  the  body  are  hereditary.  Thei«  are 
foMily-faces,  familyJikenesses ;  iind  also  single 
partS)  such  as  bones,  muscles,  hair  and  Ain^ 
which  resemble  in  permits  and  in  children.  The 
disposition  to  various  disorders,  as  to  gout,  scio« 
fola,  dropsy,  hydrocephalus,  consumption,  dea^ 
ness,  epilepsy,  kpofdexy,  idiotism,  insanily,  ftc.  is 
frec^uently  the  inheritance  of  birth.    Theio  are 
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few  families  where  there  is  not'  one  part  of  the 
body  weaker  than  the  rest, — ^the  lungs,  for  in- 
stance^ the  eyes,  the  stomach,  liver,  intestines^ 
some  other  viscus,  the  brain,  &c.        .  * 

Children  bom  of  hiealthy  parents,  and  bislong-^ 
ing  to  a  strong  stock,  always  bring  into  the  world 
a  system  formed  by  nature  to  resist  the  causes  of 
disease;  while  the  children  of  delicate,  sickly 
parents,  are  overpowered  by  the  least  unfavour-^ 
able  circumstance.  Medical  mea  know  very  wel],t 
that  in  curmg  diseases,  nature  is  oftentimes  more 
powerful  thjan  art,  and  that  the  latter  is  ineffectual,, 
if  hot  assisted  by  the  former.  Longevity  also  de- 
p^da  more  on  innate  constitution  than  on  the 
skill  of  physicians.  Is  it  not  then  astonishing,; 
that  this  knowledge,  as  a  practical  piece  of  infer* 
mation,  is  not  taught  to  and  disseminated  among 
young  people?  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  familiarly 
and  generally  known ;  not  because  it  is  expected 
that  every  one  would  be  reasonable  enough  to  re-, 
gulate  his  conduct  by  it,  but  in  ord^r  to  induce  as 
many  as  possible  to  do  so. .  A  great  number  are 
too  selfish  to  be  guided  in  their  own  enjoyments 
by  a  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  offspring; 
but  many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  rei9ect  on  the 
future,  may  be  induced  to  avoid,  even  from  a 
selfish  motive,  a  union  with  a  person  who  will  be 
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likely  to  embitter  their  future  dajrs.  Even  th^ 
unthinking  must  perceive,  that  the  enjo}rments  of 
life  are  rendered  impossible,  when  diseases  make 
their  ravag^  in  a  family ;  and  that .  love  for  the 
Ihost  part  ceases,  when  poverty  takes  up  its  abode 
in  the  house.  Others,  wha  wish  to  live  in  their 
posterity,  will,  when  acquainted  with  the  immu- 
table laws  of  the  Creator,  submit  to  them,  in  order 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  propperity  of  their 
descendants. 

The  laws  of  hereditary  descent  should  be  at* 
tended  to,  not  only  with  respect  to  organic  life, 
but  also  to  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  since 
these  depend  oh  the  nervous  system.  There  are 
many  examples  oh  record;  of  certain  fedihgs,  or 
intellectual  powers,  being  inherent  in  whole  fami- 
lies. Now,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  hereditary 
condition  of  the  brain  is  the  cause,  there  is  a 
great  additional  motive  to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  a  partner  in  marriage.  No  person  of  sense  cah 
be  indifferent  about  having  selfish  or  benevolent 
stupid  or  intelligent  children. 

An  objection  may  be  made  against  the  doctrine 
of  hereditary  effects  resulting  from  the  laws  of 
propagation,  viz.  That  men  of  great  talents  oSten 
get  children  of  little  understanding,  and  that  in 
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large  funiliai  there  are  individuals  of  very  di& 
ferent  capacities. 

Tkis  obsenratbn  shows  at  least  that  the  ohii* 
dren  are  bom  with  difierent  dispositions,  and  it 
proves  nothing  against  the  laws  of  propagation. 
The  young  ones  of  animals  that  propagate  indis* 
eriminately,  are  very  different;  but  when  the 
races  are  pure,  and  all  conditions  attended  to^ 
the  nature  of  the  young  can  be  determined  befere* 
hand.  As  long  as  the  races  of  mankind  are 
mixed,  their  progeny  must  vaxy  extremely,  But 
let  persons  of  determinatB  dispositions  breed  in 
and  iUf  and  the  races  will  become  distinct.  More- 
over, the  condition  of  the  mother  is  commonly  less 
vttlned  than  it  ought  to  be«  It  is,  however,  obr 
served,  that  bojrs  commonly  resemble  their  mother 
and  giris  their  fitther,  and  that  men  of  great  talents 
generaUy  descend  from  intelligent  mothers.  But 
•s  long  as  eminent  men  are  married  to  partners  of 
inferior  capacities,  the  qualities  of  the  c^pring 
must  be  uncertain. 

The  age  of  propagation  too  is  not  indifferent 
Animals  are  not  permitted  to  propagate  at  all 
ages,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  but  in  the 
period  of  theiir  strength.  Men  of  talents  and 
science  ofien  marry  whm  their  body,  particularly 
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the  nexYOvit  system,  is  ezhauitod  by  pfotraottd 
9tudie9  aod  debilitatifi{^  causes.  They  are  sddom 
rich  from  birtib,  and  their  condition  rarely  allows 
them  to  choMe  dwing  the  period  of  tiieir  greatest 
energy ;  yet  they  might  often  accoipplisli  more 
than  they  do  to  the  b^oefit  of  their  ofispring,  were 
they  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  here^ 
ditary  descent,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mind 
OQ  the  organizsitipa  of  (he  body,  and  would  they 
subnet  to  appreciate  # ueh  laws  more  than  ^hion^ 
able  maoners  and  eustoms. 

The  age  of  the  parebts  is  of  great  importance 
both  in  regard  to  their  own  healA,  and  to  the 
constitution  of  their  chUdreo«  Young  trees  wUeh 
bring  ft>rth  fruit  are.  weak ;  animals  that  pn^* 
gate  their  spe<^  too  early  in  life,  generalfy  do 
not  grow  strong.  Many  women  who  many  when 
very  youngs  and  bear  a  very  numerous  fiunily^ 
become  early  yictims  to  an  exhausted  coastitu^ 
tion. 

Farther,  the  fruit  of  young  plants,  is  imperfect 
The  eggs  of  young  biids  are  very  small ;  the  pro*- 
geoy  of  youi^  quadrupeds  P9  feeble  and  dimhtutiye;, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  offspring  of  living  beings, 
whi^  old,  hi  weak.  Such  a  progeny,  thaoefbre,  is 
never  destined,  by  country  peo]^,  to  the  proserin 
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vation  of  the  sped^.  Mos£6  forbade  the  Jewk 
to  bring  up  the  firrtligin  <n  -  '  animals.  (Deuir 
XV.  19 — ^23.)  When  both  parents  marry  early  in 
life,  and  get  a  numerous  fiunily,  the  first-born 
commonly  possess  less  talent  than  tho6e  [whd 
are  begoiten  during  the  period  of  vigour  of  theii^ 
parents* 

The  laws  of  d^eneration  belong  to  those  of 
propagation,   and  deserve   a  peculiar  attention. 
They  again  are  general  throughout  all  nature. 
Plants  cultivated  on  the  same  spot  degenerate. 
MTheat  must  alternate  with  barley,  flax,  potatoes, 
or   other  plants.     Where    firs  will   no   longer 
j^w,  beeches  will  succeed.     The  seed  of  plants 
that  degenerate,  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  propa- 
gation, for  they  at  length  perish  entirely:  nor 
ought  the  sickly  organization  of  one  tree  to  be 
engrafted  on  another.     In  this  way,  we  see  an 
explanation  why  the  same  sort  of  fruit-trees  dies 
in  whole  districts,  the  external  circumstances  of 
which  are  unfavourable.    The  sickly  condition  of 
the  tree  is  constantly  propagated,  and  it  dies  at 
last  by  the  continual  and  noxious  influence  from 
without     All  trees,  or  parts  of  the  same  tree, 
perish  a  Hide  sooner,  or  resist  a  little  longer  than 
others,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  branch 
on  which  they  are.  engrafted* 
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The  same  law  of  degeneration  prevails  ip  ani- 
mals. Various  circumstances  weaken  their  con- 
stitution,  and,  among  various  conditions,  to  pre- 
vent degeneration,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
breed,  and  to  renew  the  blood. 

The  degeneration  of  man,  too,  is  certain,  in 
families  who  intermarry  among  themselves.  Un- 
cles and  nieces,  or  first  cousins,  who  do  so,  get 
no  children,  or  their  progeny  is  commonly  feeble. 
The  smaller  the  number  of  choice,  the  quicker  the 
degeneration  takes  place,  and  no  class  of  society 
can  be  made  an  exception  from  this  law.  Any 
bodily  or  mental  affliction  which  may  happen  to 
originate  in  one  individual  soon  affects  such  fitmi- 
lies.  This  frequently  happens  among  the  rich  and 
high  ranks ;  and,  as  their  manner  of  living  is  not 
conducive  to  bodily  strength,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  there  should  be  so  many  living  proo&  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  which  invites  the  friends 
ff  humanity  to  admire  the  law  of  compensation. 

The  great  influence  of  propagation  is  ascer- 
tained also  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
easy  by  it  to  keep  up  natural  changes,  and  even 
deformities,  than  to  produce  them  by  art.  Deaf 
people  often  get  children  with  the  same  defect ; 
while  circumcision  among  the  Jews  and  Maho- 
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medans  has  pot  yet  become  superfluous.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a  man  bom  without  an  arm 
should  get  children  like  himself,  than  that  he 
should  do  so  whose  arm  has  been  taken  off  by 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

'  The  influenpe  of  propagation  is  still  visible, 
since  the  greater  number  of  first-born  children 
are  girls ;  since  in  one  year  more  girls,  in  another 
more  boys  are  bom ;  since,  when  old  and  weak 
men  marry  young  and  vigorous  females,  the 
greater  number  of  their  children  are  girls,  &c« 
These  effects  must  have  adequate  causes,  and  by 
more  patient  attention  to  the  phenomena  than  has 
hitherto  been  paid,  some  valuable  conclusions 
might  be  arrived  dX.  May  not  the  particular  and 
transient  state  of  the  same  parents,  at  differrat  p^ 
riods,  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  differences 
in  their  children  ?  Seminu  uterique  conditio  maanmL^ 
est  momenti.  At  all  events,  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  both  parents,  in  every  respect,  ought  to  be 
attended  to.  Moses  (Leviticus  xii.  2d  &  5th) 
ordered  a  longer  period  for  the  purification  of  a 
girl  than  for  that  of  a  boy.  Is  there  a  natural 
reason  for  his  having  done  so  ?  Can  any  infer- 
ence be  drawn  firom  the  observation,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  monsters  are  amongst  the  fe- 
male sex? 
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It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  laws  of  propagation 
are  so  much  neglected^  whilst,  by  attention  to 
them,  not  only  the  condition  of  single  families, 
but  of  whole  nations,  might  be  improved  be- 
yond ims^ination,  in  figure,  stature,  compleicion, 
health,  talents,  and  moral  feelings.  I  consider 
with  Aristotle,  that  the  natural  and  innate 
differences  of  man  are  the  basis  of  all  political 
economy.  He  who  can  convince  the  world  of 
the  importance  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent, 
and  induce  mankind  to  conduct  themselves  ac- 
cordingly, will  do  more  good  to  them,  and  con- 
tribute more  to  their  improvement,  than  all  insti>- 
tations,  and  all  systems  of  education.  Yet  they 
embrace  more  than  a  choice,  according  to  the 
beauty  of  configuration  and  to  the  vigour  of  body 
and  mind.  The  state  of  health  of  both  parents^ 
their  s^,  their  previous  manner  of  living,  contri^ 
bute  to  the  developement  of  the  embryon ;  and  the 
state  of  health  of  the  mother,  during  pregnancy, 
is  likewise  of  great  weight. 

<^  It  is  probable,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  *^  that  the 
qualities  of  body  and  mind  in  parents,  which 
produce  genius  in  children,  may  be  fixed  and 
regulated ;  and  it  is  possible  the  time  may  come, 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  kilellectaal  character  of  children,  by  know- 

£  2 
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ing  the .  specific  nature  of  the  different  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  their  parents.  The  marrii^;es 
of  Danish  men  with  the  East  Indian  women 
produced  children  that  had  the  countenances 
and  vigorous  minds  of  Europeans;  but  no  such 
results  appeared  in  the  children  of  the  East  In- 
dian women  who  intermarried  with  the  males  of 
any  other  European  nation."  (^^  On  the  Influence 
of  Physical  Causes  on  the  Intellectual  Faculties/^ 
p.  1190       ' 

Three  successive  generations  appear  to  be  ne* 
cessary  to  impregnate  a  race  to  a  certain  efiect» 
**  Si  le  goitre,"  says  Dr.  Fodere,  "  n'est  qu*  acci* 
dental,  et  qu'il  n'y  ait  qu'un  des  parens  affect^,  les 
enfiuis  ne  naissent  pas  goitreux.  Si  de  per^  en  fils 
nn  goitreux  a  ^pous^  une  goitreuse  pendant  deux 
generations,  et  dans  un  pays  oii  le  goitre  est  ende^ 
mique,  k  la  troisieme  generation  I'enfant  qui  nait, 
n'est  pas  seulement  goitreux,  mais  il  est  encore 
cretin."  ("  Traits  du  Goitre,  et  du  Cretinisme," 
Paris,  1800,  p.  69.)  According  to  the  laws  of 
the  creation,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  '^  the  Lord 
visits  those  who  hate  him  (in  my  opinion  who  dp 
not  submit  to  his  laws),  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation;"  viz.  by  their  hereditary  dispositions* 

Such  causes  as  produce  what  is  called  the  old 
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age  of  nations  deserve  to  be  remarked.  Luxury 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  them,  and  its  influence, 
if  continued  during  several  generations,  weakens 
body  and  mind,  not  only  of  families,  but  of  whole 
nations.  The  degeneration  of  the  organic  condi- 
tion of  man,  in  general,  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood, and  is  of  greater  effect  than  the  political 
economists  of  modem  days  are  aware  of. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Smith,  who  ascribes  par- 
ticularly the  variations  of  man  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, says,  ^^  that  Germans,  Swedes,  and 
Frenchmen  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
who  live  chiefly  among  themselves,  and  cultivate 
the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  countries  from  which 
diey  emigrated,  retain,  even  in  our  climate,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  their  primitive  stock.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  have  not  confined  themselves 
to  the  contracted  circle  of  their  countrymen,  but 
have  mingled  freely  with  the  Anglo-Americans, 
entered  into  their  manners,  and  adopted  their 
ideas,  have  assumed  such  a  likeness  to  them,  that 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  distinguish,  from  one  an- 
oth^,  people  who  have  sprung  fix>m  such  different 
origins." 

On  a  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that 
one  stock  may  adopt  the  manners  of  another,  a 
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SaxoDy  for  instance,  the  faahions  of  the  French^ 
but  that  the  original  features  of  the  tribes  will 
be  preserved,  as  long  as  they  do  not  intermarry. 
The  genuine  races  of  Highlanders  and  Lowland- 
ers  of  Scotland  will  not  lose  their  originality  by 
exchanging  their  countries,  but  by  intermarryiiig 
with  each  other. 

The  Jews  are  a  striking  example,  that  climate 
and  external  influences  are  less  powerful  in  diang- 
ing  man  than  propagation.  They  are  dii^>6rsed 
in  every  country  of  the  globe,  and  though,  owing 
to  the  climate  they  have  inhabited,  their  com* 
plexion  may  have  changed,  yet,  being  prohibited 
by  sacred  institutions  from  intermairying  with 
other  nationsi  they  are  still  distinguishable  from 
other  people. 

The  anciwi  legislatdrs  were  very  attentive  k^ 
the  laws  of  propagation.  Moses  complains  (Gen« 
vi.)  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men,  that  they  were  fair,  that  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose:  he  divided  his 
people  into  tribes,  but  prohibited,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  sexual  intercourse  betwixt  near  rela- 
tions. (Levit.  xviii.) 

The  Greeks,  as  appears  from  their  customs,  phi-' 
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losopky  and  legislatioa,  had  jyarticularly  in  view 
the  beauty  and  vigour  of  die  human  constitution. 
"  As  we,''  says  Plutarch,  ("  De  Nobilitate,") 
'<  are  anxious  to  get  dogs  and  horses  from  a  good 
breed,  why  should  we  marry  the  daughters  of  bad 
pareiit^  ?  *'  Plato  spoke  i^ainst  marriages  betwixt 
rektions.  He,  aSs  well  as  Solon  and  Aristotle, 
considered  also  the  s^e  at  which  it  was*  best  to 
marry.  The  ancient  philosophers  commonly  fixed 
it  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  for  a  woman, 
and  between  thirty  and  thirty-six  for  a  man. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  &ese  considerations 
can  never  become  practical  rules  of  conduct  for 
society  at  large.  In  the  actual  situation  of  things 
1  wifi  not  maintadn  the  contrary.  But  we  must 
also  admit,  that  the  laws  of  the  Creator  will  not 
change  to  gratify  ottr  fancy.  If  we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  hiB  dictates,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  being  punished  by  unavoidable  though  dis- 
agreeable results.  Christian  principles  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised  in  society,  yet  it  i&  not,  on 
diis  accouiit,  considered  superfluous  to  teach 
them;  and  he  who  loves  mankind  will  wish  for 
their  promulgation.  Now,  the  laws  of  hereditary 
descent  are  in  the  same  sidiation.  Nay,  if  ob- 
served, they  would  even  tend  to  prepare  mankind 
to  reoeive  and  keep  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
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which,  in  the  actual  and  common  way  of  Proyi' 
dence  seems  impossible. 

I  find  it  also  necessary  to  obviate  another 
objection  which  may  be  made  by  religious  per- 
sons, who  are  not  aware  that  the  letter  kiUs^ 
while  the  spirit  vivifies*  Some,  who  are  entirely 
unacquainted  with  natural  causes,  and  who  expect 
all  from  supernatural  influence,  may  be  offended 
by  so  much  being  ascribed  to  the  laws  of  organi- 
zation. If  they  reflect,  and  will  be  consistent 
with  themselves,  they  cannot  reject  any  thing 
that  is  in  nature,  and  the  work  of  the  Creator. 
The  organization  is  constituted  by  the  same  Al- 
mighty Being  whom  they  implore  to  be  propi- 
tious. If  they  will  submit  to  Him^  they  must 
acknowledge  every  law  of  creation.  The  primary 
arrangements  of  Nature  as  certainly  proceed  from 
Him,  as  any  subsequent  revelation.  Shall  we, 
then,  have  no  recourse  to  natural  means  to  cure 
diseases,  because  St.  James  has  admonished  us,- 
if  any  one  is  sick,  to  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  to  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil?  We  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
Elias  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained 
not  on  the  earth  for  the  space  of  three  years  and 
six  months ;  and  he  prayed  again,  and  the  hea- 
vens gave  rain,  and  th^  earth  brought  forth  her 
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fruit.  Shall  we  therefore  not  study  the  Itws  of 
vegetation,  and  cultivate  the  vegetable  kingdom? 
Shall  we  neglect  to  sow,  and  expect  that  by 
means  of  prayers  we  shall  be  permitted  to  reap? 
In  the  same  way,  if,  while  we  say  prayers,  we  do 
not  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  laws  of  organi- 
zation, supernatural  influence  alone  will  not  give 
talents  nor  bodily  health.  The  laws  of  the  Creator 
have  been  the  first  dictated,  and  must  be  the  first 
obeyed.  A  parent  who  perceives  that  his  child  is 
affected  with  disease  and  a  weak  constitution,  and 
who,  while  he  prays  to  God  for  restoration  of  his 
healA,  leaves  him  in  confined  air,  and  under  the 
charge  of  careless  or  ignorant  servants,  has  no 
right  to  exp^t  that  supernatural  influence  will  be 
exerted  in  his  favour,  while  he  continues  to  neglect 
his  own  dut^  in  contemning  the  first  laws  of 
creation.  The  Supreme  Being  gave  us  under- 
standing that  we  might  perceive  these  laws ;  and 
having  perceived  them,  it  is  our  first  du^  to  obey 
them  as  His  dictates;  and  having  done  so,  we 
may  &en,  but  not  till  then,  expect  His  blessing  t6 
attend  us.  This  special  obedience  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ; 
and  nothing  but  ignorance,  superstition  and  preju- 
dice can  oppose  it. 

The  influence  of  the  laws  of  propagation  may 
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be  shown  to  young  persons^  fint  in  plants^  then  in 
animals^  and  at  the  end  in  mankind*  Mavf  pa^ 
rents  are  Gautions  and  fearful  of  speaking  of  sneb* 
notions  to  their  cbtldreni  and  do  not  think  of  the 
anxiety  with  which  children  look  for  informatioii 
of  that  kind,  and  of  tibe  benefit  they  may  derive 
from  it  Such  information,  when  given  by  the 
parents,  will  be  received  with  confidence  and  re- 
spect Some  young  persons  will  possess  reftection 
enough  to  attend  to  their  bodily  health,  from  the 
consideration  that  their  constitution  will  be  com** 
municated  to  their  ofispring.  I  know  positiv^y, 
that  such  a  proceeding  has  been  more  e£fectual 
and  beneficial,  than  endeavouring  to  prevent  chiU 
dren  from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  that  kind, 
or  to  conceal  the  efkctB  of  the  disorderly  sa^fai^ 
tion  of  physical  love.  This  pr^pemky  dedervea 
the  same  attention  which  we  pay  to  hunger  as(d 
tfaisrst  Both  are  active  wifdiottt  dur  will;  and 
their  activity  must  be  directed.  Why  should  we 
not  have  recourse  to  the  understanding  as  fav  asf 
possible,  to  regulate  the  actions,  and  emjrfoy  na^ 
tural  means  of  correction  against  natural  faults?* 
How  can  we  expect  that  children  should  suppress^ 
a  strong-internal  feeling,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  bad  consequences  of  its  abuses,  and  with' 
its  destination?  It  seems  therefore  advisable  to 
show  the  dreadful  effects  of  Onanism  to  those 
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who  are  inclined  to  this  aberralton ;  at  fint  with 
respect  to  their  own  healthy  and  afterwards  in 
relation  to  thdir  offspring. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  Chapter  t&  bring 
under  consideration  a  most  important  point,  which 
nmst  precede,  and  which  will  influence  whatever 
remains  to  be  done  in  education.  Yet  I  da  not 
deny  the  efficacy  of  varioos  other  cemditioos  whicb 
I  shall  examine  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

It  is  reasonable^  when  we  desire  the  improvement 
of  any  living  being,  to  employ  all  the  means 
which  may  contribote  towards  its  perfectioni.  We 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  Chapter^  that  man  is 
bom  sickly  or  healthy,  deformed  or  well  shaped, 
an  idiot  or  a  geniiM,— in  short,  that  the  human 
being  enters  life  with  the  greatest  modificatieiis 
of  bodily  and  mental  endowments.  The  innate 
coDStitutioo,  then,  which  depends  on  both  parentSi 
and  the  state  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy^  is 
the  basis  of  all  future  developement. 

Being  placed  in  the  wojdd,  man  is  subjected  in 
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every  respect  to  the  laws  of  organization.  Orga- 
nization is  influenced  by  light,  air,  climate,  nou- 
rishment, bodily  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  cleanlsiess, 
and  excretions.  The  body  of  man,  like  other 
organized  beings,  undergoes  various  changes :  it 
begins,  increases,  arrives  at  its  full  growth,  de- 
creases, and  dies.  There  is  a  certain  r^ularity 
in  the  succession  of  these  natural  changes ;  and 
accordingly,  the  duration  of  life  is  divided  into 
different  periods,  commonly  called  ages. 

These  changes  cannot  be  entirely  prevented, 
but  they  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  exter- 
nal influences.  The  regulation  of  all  the  condi- 
tions which  contribute  to  the  developement  of  the 
body  and  of  its  parts,  and  to  the  duration  of  life, 
constitutes  what  is  termed  Physical  Education. 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  explain  Life.  I  am 
satisfied  to  say,  that  it  embraces  all  the  vital 
functions  from  conception  to  death.  It  certainly 
depends  on  various  conditions,  several  of  which 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood.  The  chemical  ^ 
explanation  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  that 
founded  on  mere  mechanical  laws*  Life  is  more 
than  the  effect  of  a  machine,  more  than  a  ciystal- 
lization.  The  life  of  man  is  also  more  than  the 
organization  of  a  plant,  and  even  more  than  that 
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of  an  aoimal.  Some  fluids  belong  to  its  neces- 
sary conditions,  such  as  caloric  and  the  electric 
fluid;  but  it  remains  undecided  how  far  some 
ancient  and  modem  physiologists  axe  right  or 
wrong  in  speaking  of  a  peculiar  Vital  Principle, 
which  in  ancient  times  often  was  called  the  Soul 
of  the  World;  and  which  sometimes  has  been 
confounded  with  the  immortaT  soul  of  man. 

The  modem  physiologists  consider  rather  the 
functions  of  man  than  the  principles  of  which  he 
18  composed.  They  place  together  the  functions 
without  consciousness,  and  call  them  Automatic 
Life ;  while  the  functions  with  consciousness  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Animal  or  Phrenic  Life. 

It  is  not  yet  generally  admitted,  that  the 
phrenic  as  well  as  automatic  functions  depend 
on  the  organization.  Physical  education,  how- 
ever, evidently  riises  in  importance,  if  the  mani- 
fi»tations  of  the  mind  are  modified  in  energy  and 
quality  by  the  influence  of  the  body. 

In  this  respect  various  opinions  have  prevailed, 
and  still  prevail.  There  is  an  ancient  belief  in 
oriental  countries,  that  the  body  prevents  the  soul 
from  communicating  with  superior  beings,  and 
from  exercising  freely  its  powers.     Ptth  agor as. 
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Plato,  ioid  aliDOst  til  metapbysicians^  feauHed^ 
that  in  this  life  thoaghts  might  be  manifested 
without  the  medium  of  organization.  The  body 
was  considered  as  9l  prison  of  the  soul.  Hence 
the  great  tendency  to  deliver  the  immortal  soul 
from  the  mortal  body;  hoice  the  spontaneous 
vexations  and  torments  of  the  body;  and  hence 
many  nonsensical  ideas  of  castigation. 

This  opinion,  however  ancient  it  may  be,  is  yet 
erroneous.  Experience,  which  must  constantly 
guide  our  reasoning,  proves  the  dependence  of 
the  mental  operations  on  the  body  during  tiiis 
Ufe. 

The  duration  of  life  is  commonly  divided  into 
Infancy,  Adolescence,  Adult  and  Old  Age.  With 
respect  to  physical  education,  the  time  from  bhrth 
to  that  of  full  growth,  is  the  most  important  It 
is  preparatory  for  the  rest  of  our  days,  and  has 
also  a  great  influence  on  our  offering.  It  may 
be  subdivided  into  several  periods^  the  first  of 
which  is  that  from  birth  to  two  years,  or  to  that  of 
the  first  dentition,— I  call  it  Infi&ncy :  The  second 
from  two  to  seven  years,  or  to  t&e  second  dentition, 
viz.  Childhood:  The  third  from  seven  years  to 
puberty,  viz.  Adolescence:  The  fourth  from  pu- 
berty to  full  growth,  or  to  the  Period  of  Marriage. 
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Before  I  enter  into  details  on  these  periods,  I 
flhall  notice  some  general  considerations,  and  begin 
with  Longevity. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  life  of  man  has  dimi- 
nished with  the  duration  of  the  world ;  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  years  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  were  shorter  than  ouib.  It 
is  a  common  observation,  that  the  same  term  has 
quite  different  minings  among  different  nationt, 
and  even  in  the  same  nation  at  difierent  periods 
of  its  history.  The  English  and  Grermans,  for 
instance,  measure  the  distances  of  localities  by 
miles;  but  it  is  known  that  about  six  English 
miles  majce  only  one  mile  m  Geimany*  In  the 
same  way,  it  mi^  be  that  the  exinression  jreor,  did 
not  always  denote  the  same  lapse  of  time.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  duration  of  a  family,  that  iS| 
of  all  male  descendant3,  was  considered  as  the 
continuation  of  the  same  life,  as  it  is  still  a  comf 
mon  saying,  that  parents  continue  to  live  in  their 
children.  Men,  like  quadrupeds,  commonly  live 
in  the  state  of  nature  five  or  six  times  longer  than 
they  grow ;  and  many  individuals  of  the  human 
race  arrive  still  at  an  age  corresponding  to  these 
proportions.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
diat  the  Jews  made  an  exception  from  the  physical 
laws  in  general,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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more  probable  that  life,  generally  dpeaking,  is 
shortened  by  artificial  means,  rather  than  by  the 
lapse  of  time  since  the  creation. 

Among  the  causes  which  contribute  to  longe- 
vity, the  most  important  is  the  innate  bodily  con^ 
stitution.  In  this  respect,  savages  have  an  advan* 
tage  over  civilized  nations.  The  health  of  the 
former  is  more  durable,  and  they  do  not  experience 
a  number  of  bodily  and  mental  disorders  with 
which  the  latter  are  molested* 

A  moderate  temperature  is  more  conducive  to 
old  age  than  great  heat.  The  latter  accelerates 
the  natural  changes  of  organized  beings,  and 
brings  them  sooner  to  death.  Pure,  dry  and  cold 
air,  moderate  exercise  of  all  the  bodily  and  mental 
faculties,  a  good  physical  education  in  general, 
and  quietude  of  the  mind,  are  all  very  favourable 
to  longevity. 

On  the  contrary,  hereditary  dispositions  to  dis^ 
eases,  a  weakly  constitution,  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  intempertoce,  want  of 
bodily  exercise,  noxious  occupations,  too  great 
application  of  the  mental  powers,  misery,  un* 
wholesome  food,  a  want  of  sufficient  rest,  every 
kind  of  debilitating  influences,  disagreeable  af- 
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fections  of  the  mind,  such  as  jealousy,  envy/  fear^ 
grief,  &c.  are  hurtful  to  health. 

The  influence  of  nature  in  preserving  the  spe^ 
cies,  and  also  the  individuals,  is  greats  and  has 
been  spoken  of  at  all  times,  under  the  name  of 
vispliutica  or  vis  medicatriv  natura.  It  is  visible 
in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state.  Yet,  however 
effectual  nature,  and  however  favourable  all  cir- 
cumstances may  be,  the  succession  of  the  different 
ages  cannot  be  prevented,  and  death  is  at  last 
unavoidable.  Physical  education  can  produce 
only  modifications,  but  can  never  annihilate  the 
immutable  laws  of  the  Creator. 

The  modifications  produced  in  the  body  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  deserve  next  to  be  consi- 
dered. Plants  and  animals  which  can  live  in 
various  climates,  are  extremely  modified  by  the 
influence  of  outward  conditions.  Fruit-trees  which* 
have  been  transplanted  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  brii^  forth  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  but  of 
modified  qualities.  The  grapes  of  France  excel 
those  of  England. 

Leibnitz  has  already  remarked,  that  plants 
and  animals  show  the  same  type  of  configuration,, 
are  long  and  slender,  or  short  and  i^tout,  in  dif- 
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fttetkt  countries.  We  may  add,  that  it  li  the 
same  with  man.  In  Angora,  the  beard  of  iStke 
men  is  modified  like  the  hair  of  animals.  In 
countries  where  the  grass  of  the  meadows  is 
long,  the  cattle  are  tall,  and  animals  in  genera) 
have  long  extremities.  Mankind  shows  a  similar 
make. 

The  influence  of  physical  education  may  be 
examined  with  respect  to  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  to 
the  individual  systems,  such  as  the  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, bones,  nerves,  digestive  organs,  &c.  It  id 
certain  and  generally  known,  that  cUmate  and 
the  manner  of  living  modify  the  whole  organiza^ 
tion  of  man.  Climate,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
designates  not  only  temperature,  but  ail  external 
influences,  partienlarly  air,  light,  dryness  and 
SDoisture,  and  food.  A  particular  effect  produced 
by  a  high  temperature  on  living  beings  is^  that 
they  undergo  their  natural  chaises  with  grea^ 
celeri^  than  in  colder  regions.  Annusd  pknts  el 
Ike  south,  the  aloes,  for  instance^  when  C9jmet 
into  northern  countries,  last  many  years. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  modi- 
fications produced  in  organized  beings,  by  food, 
and  other  external  dxcumstances.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  constituent  parts  of  tnilk,  such  w 
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butter^  cheese,  and  whey^  of  the  same  cow,  vary 
aecordin^  to  the  food  with  which  she  k  ii6a- 
lished;  that  the  flesh  of  roes,  hares,  rabbit^ 
fowb,  kc.  tboug'h  each  sort  preserves  its  specific 
taste,  is  gfreatly  modified  by  the  food  oti  which 
the  anifkial  lives? 

This  principle,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  in  the  physical  edncation  of  children ; 
diey  are  dommonly  treated  according  to  a  general 
plan,  while  external  circumstances  oughrl  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  individual  tempera- 
ment. 

In  this  re8pe<5t,  a  very  important  question  may 
be  eMmiB^k),  vi2.  How  far  may  external  circum- 
stances contribute  to  the  developement  of  indivi- 
dual parts  of  the  body  ?  It  is  known  that  dtferent 
systems  of  the  body,  such  as  the  muscles,  the 
nerves,  the  digestive  organs,  Sec.  do  not  possess 
precisely  equal  activity  in  the  same  individual. 
It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  ascertain, 
that  such  or  such  a  climate,  such  or  such  £Qk>d, 
ftc«  is  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  panrticiilar  sfsfems  of  the  body. 

The  same  degroe  of  ezcitem^ot,  whether  of 
temperature  or  of  food,  may  stimulate  ode  sy»> 
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tem,  and  weaken  another.  Great  heat  accele- 
rates the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  debilitates 
the  digestive  organs.  As  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  depend  on  organization,  it  is  conceiv- 
able why  even  talents  and  moral  feelings  depend 
on  the  influence  of  climate  and  nourishment.  All 
observations  of  this  kind  have  been  made  merely 
with  respect  to  health  and  the  intellect  in  gene- 
ral. But  as  medical  men  admit  that  some  drugs 
act  more  on  the  nerves,  others  on  the  blood-ves- 
sels, others  on  the  skin,  others  on  the  abdominal 
or  urinary  secretions,  why  should  aliments,  jand 
other  external  influences,  not  be  more  or  less  fa- 
vourable to  individual  parts  of  the  body?  In  this 
way,  nutrition,  and  the  regulation  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, will  increase  in  importance  as  they 
are  discovered  to  contribute,  not  only  to  the  deve* 
lopement  and  organic  constitution  of  the  body  iti 
general,  but  also  to  the  improvement  of  single 
parts. 

In  this  respect,  our  knowledge  is  by  no  meims 
satisfactory;  yet' every  one  will  feel  the  import- 
ance of  these  considerations,  and  wish  for  posi- 
tive observations.  This  interesting  subject,  in- 
deed, deserves  the  attention,  not  only  of  medical 
men,  but  of  all  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
education. 
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I  shall  now  add  some  ideas  concerning  the  re- 
gulation of  the  vegetative  functions,  during  the 
time  from  birth  to  the  period  of  full  growth,  or 
marnage. 

PERIOD  I. 

FROM    BIRTH    TO    THE    AGE    OF   TWO    TEARS,    OR 
INFANCY. 

In  this  age,  the  mortality  of  children  is  the 
gre.atest;  and  hence  the  care  bestowed  on  their 
treatment  must  be  proportionate  to  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Let  us  then  see  what  is 
to  be  done,  with  a  view  to  regulating  external  in- 
fluences iipon  them.  I  have  already  stated,  that 
the  most  important  reiquisite  to  health  and  pros- 
perity, is  a  good  innate  constitution.  Among  the 
external  circumstances  after  birth,  the  most  essen- 
tial are  Temperature  and  Food. 


Temperature. 

It  is  known  that  without  a  sufficient  degree  of 
caloric,  no  act  of  vegetation  or  animalization  can 
take  place ;  and  that  before  birth,  the  child  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  temperature  of  a  lukewarm 
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hath;  ww  it  th^  renMOable  to  ^ink,  that  imme- 
diately after  birth  a  low  temperature  fihould  be 
xno9t  suited  to  it9  health  ?  In  oew-bom  children, 
it  frequently  happens^  that  circulation  in  the  ex*- 
temal  vessels  of  the  skin  is  impeded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  cold  air,  and  that  from  this  circumstance 
a  kind  of  jaundice  arises.  In  more  advanced 
years,  gr^at  changes  of  temperature  are  hurtful 
to  health.  In  hot  climates,  tetanus  is  often  the 
result  of  sudden  refrigeration.  We  also  see  the' 
natural  instinct  of  birds  leads  them  to  cov^r  their 
young  with  their  wings.  How,  then,  was  it  pos- 
9ible  to  &wy  with  J«  J.  Rous3|!:au,  that  oew*^ 
born  babes  way  receive  benefit  when  exposed  tQ 
cold,  pr  when  bathed  in  ii^e-cold  water,  or  in 
snow  ?  Such  a  treatment,  it  is  true,  has  been  dd* 
fended  by  an  appeal  to  the  example  of  northern 
nation3.  But  it  has  been  overlooked,  that  in  those 
cold  countries  the  whole  animal  economy  of  thci 
parents  is  different,  and  that  the  children  partici- 
pate in  their  bodily  constitutions.  The  mothers 
in  northern  regions  digest  things  which  the  deli- 
cate women  of  the  south  could  not  take  without 
injury.  It  would,  however,  be  as  reasonable  to 
feed  a  southern  mother  on  fish-oil,  as  to  bjtthe  her 
tender  pfispring  in  ice-cold  water.  The  bad  effi^ct 
of  cold-bathing  upon  new-bom  children  is  now 
ascertained,  and  this  nonsense  has  been  given  up. 
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It  b  noty  boweTar,  my  opinian  that  young  childr 
ren  ought  to  be  brought  up  as  in  n  hot-house.  I 
grant  that  they  ajre  often  kept  too  waim  and  too 
much  wrapped  up.  Man  being  obliged  to  bear 
various  temperatures,  children  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  them  by  degrees.  But  the  weaker  and 
the  more  delicate  children  are,  the  more  care  is 
requisite. 

Food. 

It  is  scarcdy  imaginable  how  the  simple  pro- 
ceedings of  Nature  should  be  n^lected,  and  &n- 
tastical  dreams  substituted  in  their  place.  How 
any  one,  for  instance,  could  doubt,  whether,  dur* 
ing  the  first  days,  the  milk  of  the  mother  were 
wholesome  to  the  suckling,  whilst  calves,  pup- 
pies, and  the  young  of  all  quadrupeds,  suck 
immediately  after  birth.  Why  will  man  alone 
disdain  the  laws  of  Nature,  who  takes  so  much 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  species?  How 
was  it  possible  to  think,  that  honey,  syrup  of 
rhubarb,  or  even  wine,  was  more  wholesome  to 
young  babes  than  their  mother's  milk,  which  at 
the  beginning  v$  thin,  watery,  and  fit  to  evacuate 
the  meconium  collected  in  the  child's  intestines, 
and  which,  after  a  few  days,  becomes  thicker  and 
more  nutritious  ?    Nothing  but  ignorance  would 
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endeavour  to  govern  Nature.  Thus,  the  mother, 
after  having  taken  rest  from  her*  labours,  and 
some  restorii^  nourishment,  should,  as  soon  as 
she  has  got  milk,  give  suck  to  her  child.  In 
cases  only  where  she  has  got  no  milk,  light  artifi- 
cial nourishment  ought  to  be  given,  till  Nature 
supplies  a  better  food. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  child  is  better  nourished  by  its  mother's  milk 
or  by  that  of  another  nurse,  or  by  heterogeneous 
substances.  I  think  nature  must  decide.  Expe- 
rience shows,  that,  cceteris  paribus^  a  plant  suc-^ 
ceeds  better  if  it  be  not  transplanted  from  one 
spot  to  another;  and,  that  young  trees  trans- 
planted from  a  fertile  soil  into  a  barren  one,  lan- 
guish or  perish ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  left 
as  they  were,  they  grow  luxuriantly.  Young 
birds  may  be  nourished  with  ^gs,  viz.  with  sub- 
stances on  which  they  lived  in  the  embryo  state: 
Young  mammalia  also  may  be  well  fed  upon 
milk  and  eggs ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  the 
same  with  young  children  ? 

If  the  mother  be  healthy,  and  her  milk  nou- 
rishing, it  will  agree  the  best  with  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  child;  and  by  giving  suck,  the 
mother  will  be  freed  from  various  complaints. 
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notioed  by  many  medical  writers  as  the  result  of 
neglecting  the  first  duty  of  a  mother.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  will  be  better  for  the  mother, 
for  the  child,  or  for  both,  to  feed  the  child  on  the 
milkof  a  nurse;  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  by  other 
alimentary  substances.  Many  mothers  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution  are  weakened  and  fall  into  con- 
sumption in  consequence  of  giving  suck.  Many 
children  also  perish  in  such  cases  from  want  of 
sufficient  nourishment.  A  mother  is  certainly 
blameable,  if,  from  a  love  of  dissipation  and  per- 
petual amusement,  she  persuades  herself  that  she 
is  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  pass  through  it  in 
the  most  easy  manner.  But  in  the  above-men- 
tioned examples,  it  is  most  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  the  milk  of  a  healthy  nurse,  who,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  resemble  the  mother  in  i^, 
temperament,  and  in  the  period  of  her  delivery. 
If  new-bom  children  are  given  to  nurses  who 
have  been  delivered  some  time  before,  artificial 
means,  such  as  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  chiccory,  ge- 
nerally become  necessaiy,  to  evacuate  the  meco- 
nium ;  or  we  may  act  on  the  babe  by  the  medium 
of  the  nurse,  in  giving  her  alimentary  substances 
that  make  her  milk  thin  and  clear,  or  even  that 
are  slightly  purgative. 

The  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  varies  according  to  her 
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ngei  her  bodily  constitutiaDt  to  tb/e  food  she  takes, 
and  Meordiog  to  her  maimer  of  living  in  general* 
She  must  avoid  ev^  thing  which  disturbs  di** 
gestion,  particularly  strong  spices,  spuntuons  li- 
quors, and  disagreeable  aflbcttons  of  the  mind. 
The  suckling  participates  in  her  bodily  disorders* 
It  is  liable  through  her  to  vomiting,  to  hiccou^, 
to  pain  of  the  bdly,  diarrhoea,  uneasiness,  to  con- 
Vukive  motions,  and  various  other  complatnte. 

Bad  digestion,  and  all  symptoms  which  result 
from  it,  are  frequently  caused  by  feeding  the  tH'* 
fant  immediately  ailer  birth  with  artificial  ali* 
ments,  such  as  panada,  pap,  &c.  It  will  be 
found  that  new-bom  children  succeed  best,  if 
they  live  for  the  first'  three  months  only  on  the 
milk  of  the  mother,  or  of  a  sound  nurse.  By  de- 
grees, they  may  be  accustomed  to  some  other 
food,  according  to  their  temperament  and  diges* 
tive  powers,  beginning  with  liquids,  such  as  milk 
and  sugar,  *broth,  boiled  biscuit,  rice*cream,  &c. 
and  so  go  on  to  solids.  The  younger  the  child  is, 
the  less  nourishment  should  be  given  at  once,  and 
the  oftener  repeated:  older  children  may  take 
more  food,  and  at  greater  intervals. 

The  nurse's  milk  certainly  has  great  influence 
on  the  developement  of  the  suckling.    Those, 
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howeveTf  who  think  that  it  imbibes  die  nuNral 
(pji%mcter  of  its  nurse  with  her  mitt:,  are  mis- 
tetkea.  If  it  were  true^  that  a  child  brought  up 
upon  goat's  milk  was  fond  of  jumping,  that  an- 
other fed  with  swine's  milk  was  dirty,  it  would 
foUow  that  adult  people  ought  ajso  to  adopt  the 
chataeter  of  the  animals  on  whose  flesh  diejr  lire* 
Men  tiid  women  who  live  in  the  same  manner, 
would  be  endowed  with  the  same  affsetiiye  and 
intellectual  faicuUies.  Nor  wvld  it  hf^en,  that 
different  children,  nourished  by  the  same  mother, 
should  show  quite  different  chamcteris,  even  he* 
fore  they  had  taken  any  heterogeneous  food* 
Thus,  the  nurse's  milk  will  contribute  to  the  non* 
rishment  and  developement  of  the  instruments  of 
die  mind  f  but  it  will  not  give  rise  to  determinate 
qualities*  Her  moral  ehupacter  may  change  her 
milk  with  respect  to  its  healthy  condition,  but  ii 
cannot  produce  talents  or  feelings.  Finally,  th^ 
mental  powers  of  children  are  more  or  less  ezcf^ 
eised  and  directed  by  the  nurse's  temper  and 
mental  capacity,  but  they  are  innate. 


Air. 

Atmospheric  dr  is  another  indispensable  con- 
dition of  human  life,  and  its  physical  properties 
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and  constituent  parts,  have  an  influence  on  all  the 
vital  functions.  Its  transparency  is  necessaiy  to 
vision,  or  to  the  passage  of  light:  its  fluidity 
permits  the  free  motion  of  the  body  in  it.  In 
virtue  of  this  quality  it  admits  also  of  being 
changed  or  renewed.  Its  elasticity  in  propa-. 
gating  its  vibrations  assists  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Its  weight  compresses  the  fluid  and  solid  parts 
of  our  organization.  Moreover,  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  is  commonly  below  that 
of  our  body,  the  air  receives  the  superfluity  of 
caloric.  Generally,  however,  we  are  obliged  to 
guard  against  the  disagreeable  sensations,  of  cold 
caused  by  the  too  great  privation  of  caloric. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are 
extremely  important  to  the  body.  Its  oxygen 
and  caloric  are  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  life. 
Its  azote,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  electric 
fluid,  and  the  various  exhalations  of  plants  and 
animals,  have  a  great  influence  on  the  frinctions 
of  organized  bodies.  Certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  cause  plants  of  difierent  kinds  to 
perish.  Some  winds  and  conditions  of  weather 
produce  epidemic  diseases  among  animals  and 
mankind.  In  some  persons,  the  digestive  powers 
are  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Per- 
sons whose  limbs  have  been  injured  by  wounds, 
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can  foretell  the  changes  of  the  weather  by  the 
pains  they  feeL  Nervous  and  delicate  constitu- 
tions perceive  the  slightest  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Many  of  them  know  by  their 
bodily  sensations  whether  the  wind  blows  from 
the  north,  east,  or  west 

New-bom  children,  according  to  their  innate 
temperaments,  are  more  or  less  benefited  or  dis- 
turbed by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Some 
constitutions  require  a  dry  and  others  a  moist  air. 
It  is,  however,  a  general  rule,  that  it  should  be' 
pure,  and  not  impregnated  with  noxious  exhala- 
tions. 

Light. 

The  influence  of  light  is  also  necessary  to  the 
developement  and  health  of  organized  bodies  in 
general.  It  chapges  the  colour  of  plants  and. 
animals,  and  the  complexion  of  man.  Plants 
kept  in  darkness  grow  pale  and  yellow.  Worms 
and  insects  confined  to  dark  places  remain  white. 
Those  who  spend  their  lives  in  their  closets,  have 
a  pale  and  yellowish  complexioil.  The  whole  or- 
ganization, being  deprived  of  light,  grows  wciak 
and  fat  It  is  affected  with  scurvy  or  putrid  com- 
pfattnts,  and  the  liver  enlarges.  Hence  dark  habita- 
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Hctsf,  aatrcm  ttreetS)  kigk  houses,  little  KrtndowKy 
and  wtmtever  shuts  out  light  from  dwelliiig^koesi 
iff  ilBwholesome. 

Light  awakes  cis  from  sleep ;  it  exeitet  all  iiiiie« 
tions  of  the  body,  particularly  those  of  the  skill. 
Its  sudden  impression  excites  sternutation.  Too 
ffluch  light  produces  headach,  inflammatioii!  of 
the  efe^  <4  the  skin,  of  the  throat,  and  of  the 
broiii;  hence,  its  regulation  is  of  great  import- 
adee. 

The  eyes  of  new-born  children  should  not  be 
exposed  to  a  strong  light  at  once,  and  when  they 
begin  to  see,  they  ought  to  be  placed  so  that  the 
light  is  before  them,  since  diey  always  direct  their 
eyes  towards  it,  and  may  acquire  an  insular 
look,  flie  6yebalk  being  turned  too  much  upwards 
6t  stewards. 

CkAnUtu»s. 

The  skin  having  a  great  influence  on  the  pre- 
sertation  o^  health,  by  its  absorption  asid  exemp- 
tion, its  pores  must  be  kept  open  by  washing  the 
body,  and  by  changing  the  swaddling-clothes  and* 
liften  whenever  they  are  unclean.  According  to 
the  conditibir  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  washed  witfi 
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Ittkeiranii  water  only^  or  wltk  wsler.  and  wow,  to 
strengthen  it,  or  rubbed  over  with  some  oily  sub* 
stance  if  it  be  dry  and  roogh. 

Some  parts,  such  as  the  folds  of  the  neck,  be* 
hind  the  ears,  the  interior  of  the  Ugs^  &e.  which 
are  liable  to  be  inflamed,  deserve  particnkir  attend 
tion.  They  may  be  washed  witik  a  solution  of 
aimn,  ot  powdered  with  pultis  lycffpodHj  or  be» 
smeared  with  cacao-butter,  oil,  or  any  other  pure 
greasy  substance^  I  have  ahready  mentioacd, 
that  children  should  be  accustomed  by  d^rees  to 
a  lower  temperature :  hence  the  water  or  the  bath 
employed  as  the  means  of  cleanliness,  nmst  gra- 
dually be  used  colder  and  colder.  The  body.  Eke 
the  £M:e,  might  be  e:iposed  by  degrees  to  the 
atmosphere. 


Shq)jWatching,  Rest,  and  BaUlyEjpercise.. 

Before  birth,  children  seem  to  sleep  almost 
continually.  After  birth,  the  younger  the  infant, 
the  more  sleep  it  requires.  Children  then  diould 
never  be  awakened,  and  be  allowed  to  sleep  as 
long  as  they  please.  It  is,  however,  wrong  to 
employ  soporiferous  means  to  produce  skep.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  soon  accustomed  to 
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awake  and  to  fall  asleep  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
this  habit  is  useful  in  various  respects. 

The  free  exercise  of  their  limbs  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  them.  No  part  of  the  body  ought  to 
be  pressed.  It  was  an  absurd  custom  to  tie  the 
tender  creatures,  and  to  impede  all  their  motions. 
It  is  particularly  necessary  to  attend  to  the  head, 
and  not  to  let  it  fall  backward,  since  the  nerves  of 
the  spinal  cord  may  suffer  from  pressure,  on 
account  of  the  cartilaginous  state  of  the  vertebral 
processes. 

We  ought  not  to  be  uneasy  when  children  cry 
a  little.  By  crying,  the  lungs  are  distended  and 
strengthened,  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  cleaned, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  promoted.  It 
is  imprudent  to  lift  up  children  by  one  part  only, 
such  as  by  one  hand  or  one  arm,  luxations  being 
easily  the  result  of  this  practice.  It  is  also 
wrong  to  place  delicate  and  fat  children  too  early 
on  their  legs,  since  curvations  of  the  spine  and 
hip  bones  may  be  thereby  produced.  Moreover; 
the  thorax  and  shoulders  are  often  injured  by 
leading-strings,  which,  in  consequence,  ought  to 
be  abolished.  It  is  true,,  that  many  children  are 
strong  enough  to  resist,  but  delicate  ones  must 
frequently  suflfer  by  them.     Too  violent  shaking 
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tanay  injure  the  stomach  and  brain,  and  produce 
vomiting,  principally  at  the  moment  when  the 
stomach  is  full.  Bodily  exercise  is  of  great  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  to  be  directed  with  caution. 


PERIOD  IL 

FROM  THE  AGE  OF  TWO  YEARS  TO  THAT  OP' 
SEVEN,  OR  CHILDHOOD. 

Before  I  consider  the  particularities  of  thid 
period,  it  will  be  interesting  to  advert  to  a  few 
circumstances  with  respect  to  dentition.  At  first, 
the  natural  food  of  children  is  liquid ;  but  about 
the  seventh  month,  instruments  which  are  fit  to 
assist  the  digestion  of  solid  aliments,  viz.  the 
teeth,  appear.  The  developement  of  these  organs 
is  often  the  cause  of  various  complaints.  The 
saliva  is  generally  secreted  copiously,  frequent 
sneezing  occurs,  the  gums  grow  red  and  hot^ 
sometimes  they  are  swollen,  one  or  both  cheeks 
are  red ;  the  child  carries  his  hands,  and  every 
thing  he  holds,  into  his  mouth,  and  presses  the 
gums  against  it  At  the  end,  white  spots  are 
seen  where  the  teeth  appear.  Commonly  the  two 
middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  first  cut  through 
the  substance  of  the  gums.     A  little  while  after, 
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the  corresponding  inciwHy  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
show  themadiyesi  then  the  lateral  incisors,  the 
eye-teeth,  and  the  lateral  grniders.  When  due 
small  Aoiar  teeth  have  cdtne  tlmnigh  at  the  age 
of  about  two  years,  the  first  dentition  is  complete, 
and  the  life  of  the  child,  which  before  was  preca- 
rious, IS  then  mores^cuite;  for  it  is  ascertained 
that  a  third  part  of  children  dies  before  the  age  of 
twenty-four  months. 

The  growth  of  teeth,  though  a  natural  opera- 
tion, causes  various  disorders  in  the  vital  functions 
of  children.  Diarrhoeas  and  convulsions  are:  the 
most  £Ettal  accidents  attending  diffici^dt  idemtitioni 
Thei  state  of  the  jaws  alone^  oiv  by  sympathy^  of 
several  other  parts^' sometimes  of ;  the  ifhole^body; 
feiinflammatotyi'  ^  Heface  the  ftreatmbnt.  of  siich 
ehiMreit  mftet  be  conformable,  i  'As  their  oonsttftU''* 
tions,  however;'  are 'extremely  modified,  a  physic 
MID  ought 'to  be  dntrasted  with,  the  partiodlar 
OBure  of  them.  The  'general  rule  is^  that  ieirerf 
kikid  of  8tihmluS:iOughb«to  be  avoided^.  Tepid 
bathing  is  aa  exdeUententiphldgistic;  ) 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  in  infancy 
the  vital  motions  tend  particularly  toward  the 
head,  and  that,  therefore,  this  part  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  afflictions  peculiar  to  this  ^get 
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'  In  order  to  favour  the  cutting  through  of  the 
teethy  the  gums  may 'be  ruhihed  with  sugar  or 
bits  of  althea-root,  moistened  with  honey  or  syrup, 
and  kept  between  the  jaws.  The  nurse  may 
also  introduce  her  little  finger,  moistened  with 
honey,  between'  the  gums  of  the  child,  to  soften 
them,  and  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the  young  crea- 
ture. Sometimes  little  incisions  are  made  into 
the  gums  with  evident  advantage.  The  excretions 
of  the  skin  and  bowels  must  be  kept  free. 

To  the  twenty  teeth  of  the  first  dentitbn  two 
new  grinders  in  eaeh  jaw  are  added  kt  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year.  They  difier  from  those 
that  preceded  them  in  this,  that  they  are  destined 
to  remain  throughout  life,  whilst  the  primitive  or 
milk-teeth  are  lost  at  seven  years  of  age,  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  appearefd,  and  are  re- 
placed by  new  teeth,  better  formed,  and  provided 
with  longer  and  more  perfect  roots.  Towards  the 
ninth  year  two  new  large  grinders  come  forth  be- 
yond the  others.  There  are  then  twenty-eight 
teeth.  Between  eighteen  and  thirty,  6r  sometimes 
still  later,  the  denies  ^apientuB^  two  in  each  jaw, 
complete  the  second  dentition. 

Dentition,  like  all  other  acts  of  the  living  eco- 
nomy, is  subject  to  endless  variations.     There  are 

g2 
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instances  of  children  that  have  come  into  the 
world  with  one  or  two  incisors,  and  there  are 
often  supernumerary  teeth.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  the  primitive  teeth  are  detached  and  replaced 
by  others,  which  have  remained  so  long  buried 
within  ^the  alveolar  processes.  Teeth  of  a  third 
set  have  been  known  to  be  cut  in  very  old  people^ 

Generally  speaking,  teeth  are  not  taken  all  the 
care  of  which  their  importance  demands.  They 
ought  at  least  to  be  kept  clean.  Those  who 
neglect  this  duty,  offend  against  the  first  requi- 
sition of  nature;  and  if  they  are  punished  by 
tooth-ache,  they  receive  only  their  desert.  The 
condition  of  the  teeth  certainly  depends  on  ibt 
whole  constitution  of  the  body;  and  in  many 
cases,  the  advice  of  a  good  dentist,  who  under'- 
stands  not  only  the  operative  part  of  his  art,  but 
also  the  animal  economy,  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  teeth  are  in  close  relation  with  nou* 
rishment,  and  this  deserves  particular  attention. 
The  necessity  of  taking  nutritive  substances  is 
generally  known  and  indicated  by  hunger  and 
thirst. 

Nature,  which  has  assigned  to  different  animals 
their  different  aliments,  has,  in  this  respect,  al- 
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lowed  to  man  the  greatest  variety*  He  is  almost 
omnivorous^  and  he  alone  understands  the  art  of 
cookery,  by  which  he  facilitates  digestion.  Yet 
nourishment  must  be  modified  in  quantity  and 
quality  according  to  age,  to  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion, to  climate,  to  season,  and  to  the  manner 
of  living. 

The  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the 
whole  constitution  is  evident,  from  the  modified 
flesh  of  animals  of  the  same  species,  fed  on  va« 
rious  aliments. 

In  children,  the  functions  of  nutrition  are 
quicker;  they  die  sooner  of  inanition  than  adult 
persons ;  they  require  more  frequent  feeding,  and 
a  larger  quantity  of  food,  as  they  not  only  change 
the  matter  of  their  body,  but  increase  also. 

As  children  grow  stronger,  they  will  digest 
substances  of  a  heterogeneous  and  more  solid 
nature.  In  general,  the  more  simple  and  plain, 
the  better  are  the  aliments ;  and  every  food  which 
digests  is  wholesome.  It  is,  however,  known, 
that  lymphatic  constitutions  require  nutritive  and 
stimulating  substances;  that  nervous  temperar 
ments  suffer  from  stimuli,  and  stand  in  need  of 
light  and  simple  aliments ;  and  that  weak  bowels 
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do  not  bear  vegetables,  fruit,  and  paste,  these 
aliments  giving  rise  to  worms  and  scrofulous  dis- 
eases. Such  bowels  then  must  be  strengthened  by 
animal  food,  steel-water,  some  wine  and  bitters. 

In  cold  climates  animal  food  is  necessary  to 
man;  he  grows  pale  and  languishing  on  vege- 
tables. In  hot  coTintries,  on  the  contrary,  fruit 
and  vegetables  nourish  sufficiently,  their  nature 
being  quite  different  from  that  of  plants  in  nor- 
thern regions.  This  is  evident,  sihce  the  spices 
we  take  to  assist  digestion,  belong  to  the  vege- 
tables which  grow  in  southern  climates.  A  cold 
dry  air  excites  the  appetite,  while  a  hot  and  moist 
atmosphere  weakens  the  digestive  organs. 

The  alvine  and  cutaneous  excr^tiotis  are  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  nutrition.  Noxious  particles, 
when  they  remain  in  the  intestines,  are  absorbed 
and  brought  into  the  circulation.  The  boweli^  be- 
ing constipated,  the  bloodvessels  are  compr^ed, 
the  circulation  is  impeded,  knd  piles  are  prodiicied. 
The  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain,  and  causes 
head-ache.  Thus,  the'  excretions  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  regulated.  They  vary  in 
quantity  and  quality  according  to  age,  tempera- 
ment, nutritioii;  weather  atid  season.  Perspiration 
is  more  <!:onsiderable  in  youth  than  in  old  age, 
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moone  in  hot  than  iaicold  weathjeryinore  vb^  irritable 
than  ia  toert  tempMaments.  i  Children  suffer  fronr 
being  kept  too  warm«  Yet  toQ.  sudden  and  too 
gceat  ohangesiof  tempecature  produce  in  them,  9i& 
well  as  in.  adult  persons,  catarrhal  affections, 
coughing,  inflammation^  diarrhoeas,  &c. 

The  skin  ought  to  beikq>t  clean,  exposed  to 
the  air,  and;  thus  .rendered  less  sensible  to  external 
Buporessionsc  With  respect  to  clothings  the  gene- 
ral ride  is,  that  no  part  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
pressed.  Weak  organs  may  ^be  supported,  and 
the  whole  body  defended  against,  cold,  but  all  the 
movements  of  the  body  ought  to  be  free  and  easy. 
It  is  a  false  taste  to  hurt  the  health  with  a  view  to 
increase  beauty. 

•  .',   I.'. 

.  A  sedentary  life  is  adverse  to  health  in  general, 
particularly  to  that  of  children.  They  require 
more  bodily  exercise,  and  more  sleep  than  adults. 

iiBuring  childhood,  as  well  as  in  infancy,  the 
regulation^of  the  vegetiBitive  lunctidns  is  the  most 
important  point  of  education.  A  good  and  healthy 
organization  is  the  basis  of  all  employment-  and 
ofi.all  enjoyment  Many  parents, ..however,  are 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  mind  at  the  expense  of 
the  body.     They  think  that  they  cannot  instruct 
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their  offspring  early  enough  to  read  and  to  write, 
whilst  their  bodily  constitution  and  health  are 
overlooked.  Children  are  shut  up,  forced  to  sit 
quiet,  and  to  breathe  a  confined  air.  This  error 
is  the  greater,  the  more  delicate  the  children  are^ 
and  the  more  premature  their  mental  powers.  The 
bodily  powers  of  such  children  are  sooner  ex- 
hausted, their  brain  is  liable  to  inflammation  and 
serous  effusion;  and  a  premature  death  is  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  such  a  violation  of 
nature.  It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  the. 
influence  of  the  physical  on  the  moral  part  of 
man  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  There  are 
parents  who  will  pay  masters  very  dearly,  in  hope 
of  giving  excellency  to  their  children,  but  who 
will  hesitate  to  spend  the  tenth  part  to  procure 
them  bodily  health.  They,  by  an  absurd  infa- 
tuation, take  their  own  constitutions  as  a  measure 
of  those  of  their  children,  and  because  they  them- 
selves in  advanced  life  can  support  confinement 
and  intense  application  with  little  injury  to  health, 
they  conclude  that  their  young  and  delicate  chil- 
dren can  do  the  same.  Such  notions  are  altoge* 
ther  erroneous.  The  advantages  of  a  sound  body 
are  incalculable  for  the  individuals  themselves, 
their  friends,  and  their  posterity.  Body  and  mind 
ought  to  be  cultivated  in  harmony,  and  neither  of 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  other.     Health  should 
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be  the  basis,  and  instractioB  tbe  ornament  of  edu*^ 
cation.  The  developement  of  the  body  will  assist 
the  manifesta^ons  of  the  mind,  and  a  good  moral 
education  will  contribute  to  bodily  health.  The 
organs  ^f  the  mental  operations,  when  they  are 
too  soon  and  too  much  exercised,  suffer  and  be- 
come unfit  for  their  functions.  This  explains  the 
reason  why  young  geniuses  often  descend  at  a 
later  age  into  the  class  of  common  men.  Indeed, 
experience  shows,  that  among  children  of  almost 
equal  dispositions,  those  who  are  brought  up  with- 
out particular  care,  and  begin  to  read  and  to  write, 
when  their  bodily  constitution  has  acquired  some 
solidity,  soon  overtake  those  who  are  dragged 
early  to  their  spelling-books.  No  school  educa- 
tion, strictly  speaking,  ought  to  begin  before  seven 
years  of  age.  We  shall,  however,  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  on  the  laws  of  exercise,  that  many 
ideas  and  notions  may  be  communicated  to  chil- 
dren by  other  means  than  books,  as  it  is  done  in 
iofiant  schools*  When  education  shall  become 
practical  and  applicable  to  the  future  destination 
of  individuals,  children  will  be  less  plagued  with 
nothings,  but  they  will  be  made  answerable  not 
only  for  their  natural  gifts,  but  also  for  the  preser- 
vation and  cultivation  of  their  bodily  constitution, 
since  vigour  in  it  is  indispensable  to  enjoyment 
and  usefulness.     They  ^ill  be  made  acquainted 
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ifitik  the  natural  laws  of  nutrition,  and  with*  their 
Mfluente  on  health.  This  knowledge  will  be  of 
greater  use  than  to  forbid  eating  meat  on  certain 
days.  Teachers,  indeed,  ought  to  know,  that  no- 
thing is  unclean  or  an  abomination  in  itself,  but 
becomes  so  by  being  ill  used.  Man  must  eat  and 
drink  to  live,  but  he  ought  to  avoid  all  unwhole- 
some food,  and  whatever  disturbs  his  health. 

The  influence  of  the  laws  of  the  vegetative 
functions  is  so  great,  that  those  who  direct  m^- 
kind,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  regulate  them  in 
many  respects.  The  Mosaic  law  may  serve  as  a 
fine  specimen.  All  ancient  legislators  paid  great 
attention  to  these  laws,  as  well  as  to  those  of  he- 
reditary descent. 

The  submission  of  man  to  the  laws  of  the  vege- 
tative functions  ii3  necessary  during  his  whole  life, 
but  particularly  from  birth  to  the  ^gfe  of  complete 
developement,  since  the  time  of  growth  is  prepa- 
ratory for  the  rest  of  life. 

An  additionial  observation  concerning  the  vege- 
tative functions  is,  that  they,  like  all  others,  admit 
of  greatt  modifications,  nay,  even  of  idiosyncrailies. 
Some  persons  succeed  under  all  circumstances: 
they    digest   whatever    they    eat;    others  suffer 
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from  particulai*  alitnente,  such  as  mutton,  pigeem, 
veal,  cauliflower,  &c.  These,  and  all  other  parti* 
cularities  can  only  be  observed,  but  can  never  be 
explained.  In  regard  to  them,  every  one  must  be 
his  own  physician.  Demosthenes  and  Haller 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  regular  excitement  by 
drinking  nothing  but  water.  Coffee  was  the  fa- 
vourite stimulus  of  VbtTATRE,  and  tea  that  of 
Dr.  JoHNsoT^.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  lived  upon 
vegetables  when  he  was  employed  in  composing 
his  famous  treatise  on  Optics.  Hobbbs  sat  in 
his  study,  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco^  Ac. 

•\        ",     •    , . 

Diiring  the' age  of  preparstion,  that  is,  from 
birth  to  the  state  of  full  growth,  a  third  kind 
of  laws  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  these  shaU  be 
considered  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  III.    , 

'.  =1'-      •    ;    r      ,  •      .  '  « 

ON    THE    LAWS    QF    EXERCISE. 

>i  \  J  ■  •  .       . 

These^  lawift  ^thbrace  what  is  dalled  Education 
in  a  more  liihited  sense,  but  in  this  respect  nany 
errors  are  caused  by  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
Kvercise  not  being  sufficiently  understood.     I  em- 
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ploy  this  expression  as  synonymous  with  putting 
into  action,  and  distinguish  Exercise  from  Habit ; 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  the  former. 


Habit. 

Habit  has  two  significations :  it  sometimes  in- 
dicates the  result  of  diminished  activity,  and  at 
other  times  a  greater  facility  of  acting.  A  power 
being  too  active,  becomes  fatigued,  diminishes, 
and  is  finally  exhausted.  Moreover,  all  natural 
powers  become  accustomed  to  external  impres- 
sions, and  the  former  become  the  less  affected  the 
Tonger  the  latter  are  applied.  The  mimosa  sensi- 
tiva,  when  shaken  for  a  certain  time,  ceases  to 
fold  its  leaves.  In  the  same  way,  each  sort  of 
impression  on  the  organization  loses  its  effect  by 
frequent  repetition.  Even  noxious  impressions, 
when  repeated,  are  less  felt  than  they  were  at 
first.  In  this  sense  Mithridates  accustomed 
his  stomach  and  bowels  to  poisonous  substances. 
The  attendants  and  nurses  of  patients  become  in 
a  certain  degree  insensible  to  contagious  diseases 
in  hospitals.  The  mind  itself  ^hows  less  energy 
at  each  repetition  of  the  same  function.  It  be- 
comes accustomed  even  to  misfortune  and  painful 
situations. 
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Organized  beings  adapt  themseWes  in  a  sur- 
prising degree  to  external  impressions^  and  a 
change  of  place  and  various  circumstances  is  fre- 
quently less  advantageous  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Prisoners,  who  have  been  confined  for 
many  years  to  dungeons,  or  unwholesome  habi- 
tations, fall  sick  when  they  obtain  their  liberty* 
Many  morbid,  but  accustomed  affections,  such  as 
old  sores  and  exudations,  &c.  are  to  be  removed 
with  the  greatest  precaution,  and  sometimes  to 
be  left  untouched.  Body  and  mind  successively 
take  a  turn  which  can  be  changed  solely  by  de- 
grees. 

All  changes  which  nature  produces  are  suc- 
cessive, and  art  ought  to  imitate  her  proceedings. 
It  is  the  same  in  dietetic  rules,  and  in  every  man- 
ner of  feeling  and  thinking.  Drunkards  cannot 
leave  off  their  bad' habits  suddenly  without  injur- 
ing their  health.  Those  who  are  near  starving 
from  inanition,  will  perish  if  too  much  nourish- 
ment be  given ;  and  too  much  light  dazzles  those 
who  have  lived  long  in  darkness.  The  bad  effects 
of  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  on 
inanimate  bodies,  such  as  glass,  or  on  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  man,  are  generally  known«  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  certain  mental  occupations,  feel 
great  reluctance  to  give  them  up.     In  the  same 
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way,  great  and  suddeu  changes  of  political,  mo- 
ral, and  religious  opinions,  are  not  borne  with 
iiwliffereace.  Habit  is  a  second  nature,  physi- 
cally and  morally  speaking. 

The  living  generation,  if  not  prepared  for  it, 
generally  rejects  every  reform.  It  is  only  in 
process  of  time  that  the  adherents  to  any  new 
dootnoe  bec<»ne  numeroua.;  and  any  doctrine, 
thougih  &ise,  when  on^e  admitted,  will  be  re- 
placed, by.  another  and  a  better  only  hy  degrees. 
Yet  it  lA  natural  that  the  more  agreeable  a  doc- 
trine is,  the  sooner  it  will  gain  ground,  and  that 
a  precept  which  commands  resignation  will  be 
submitted  to,  in  proportion  to  the  reward  it  pro- 
mises. Christianity  assigns  eternal  happiness  as 
the  reward  for  temporal  conflicts;  and  it  was 
adopted  by  ^  fishermen  and  the  poor  sooner  than 
by  the  rich. 

The  law  of  modifying  mankind,  or  of  produc* 
ing  changes  is  seldom  understood  by  reformers. 
They  are  commonly  too  hasty;  though,  at  all 
times,,  experience  has  shewn  the  danger  and  harm 
ell -such  a  proceeding.  When  changes  are  to  be 
made,  let  them  be  gradual ;  the  greater  the  al- 
terations you  wish  for  are,  the.  slower  must  be 
your  method  of  proceeding;   keeping,  however. 
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cooatautly  the  aim  in  view*  The  precipitancy  of 
common  reforoxers  can  be  excused  only  by  their 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  by  their  erroneous 
opinion,  that  it  ia  sufficient  to  point  out  entors, 
and  to  propose  principleSi  in  order  to  perfect  man, 
witlK!fat  conaideriBg  that  he  must  by  decrees  be 
INrepved  fear,  aoEid  aocuGltomed  to  them. 

The  facility  of  accommodating  man  to  new 
impressions  greatly  depends  on  age ;  it  succeeds 
best  during  the  period  of  growth,  whilst  in  latter 
years  we  are  less,  susceptible  of  changes.  It  is 
therefore  not  astonisbing,  that  all  new  doctrines 
have  been  received  bsA  propagated  by  youth  and 
n^  generational         .  .       i      < 

The  kw  of  accommodation,  howeyer  great, 
never  annihilates  the  general  laws  of  life.  .It  is 
even  subordinate  to  them,  and  cannot  prevent  the 
successive  changes,  of  age;  Again,  every  indivi- 
dual  being  born  w^:a  different  const^ution,and 
y£lih  different  disfiositions^  is.not  equally  ^capable 
of  accommodating  himself  to  circumstances,  aad 
hence  each  will  presotit  aome  modification,  thougii 
the. external.  inftttenceiB  aire  the  same.  This  is  the 
<ase  in  tbe  automatic  uid  animal  fiinetions.  .Not- 
withstanding these  restrictions,  the  law  of  accoiah 
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modation  is  incalculably  great  in  the  education 
both  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 

The  second  meaning  of  Habit  is  an  increased 
facility  of  acting  in  a  certain  manner*  In  this 
acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  still  more  interest- 
ing to  education  than  in  the  former,  and  deserves 
a  detailed  elucidation. 


Rrerdse* 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  employ  the 
word  exercise  as  synonymous  with  putting  into 
action.  Now  the  first  law  of  this  kind  is>  that 
exercise  strengthens  powers.  This  principle  is 
quite  general  throughout  nature,  and  extends 
even  to  inanimate  bodies.  Musical  instruments 
being  played  on  by  masters  in  the  art,  improve. 
The  power  of  a  magnet  to  support  weight  may 
be  increased,  by  gradually  appending  to  it  more. 
Every  power,  both  in  automatic  and  animal  life, 
may  be  exercised,  and  thereby  gains  in  activity. 
There  is  something  analogous  even  in  the  dis- 
eased state.  Each  organic  part,  having  once 
been  affected  by  any  disorder,  is  liable  to  re- 
lapses ;  in  the  same  way  as,  according  to  the  first 
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i&eaning  of  habit,  by  repetition  and  continuation 
many  diseases  are  exhausted. 

The  digestive  organs  may  not  only  be  accus- 
tomed to  various  aliments,  but  they  become  also 
more  active  by  being  satisfied.  In  persons  who 
spit  out  the  saliva,  the  glands  secrete  more 
abundantly.  All  muscles  which  are  exercised 
increase  in  strength.  Smiths,  and  those  who 
use  their  arms,  acquire  more  power  than  those 
who  seldom  employ  them.  Bodily  exercise  in 
general  strengthens;  and  a  sedentary  life  weak- 
ens the  constitution. 

The  influence  of  exercise  on  the  functions  of 
the  five  senses,  is  generally  known  and  admitted. 
The  sense  of  feeling  often  acquires  a  very  high 
deg^e  of  perfection  in  persons  who  are  blind. 
In  my  work  on  Phrenology,  speaking  of  the  Ge- 
neralities of  the  external  senses,  I  have  quoted 
many  examples  which  prove,  that  they  become 
more  active  by  practice. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  internal  faculties  ma- 
nifested by  means  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain.  Each  mental  power,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
cultivated,  grows  more  energetic,  whilst,  if  neg- 
lected, it  shows  less  activity. 

H 
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{a  ib»  chapter  on  the  Laws  of  Exercise^  I  take 
for  granted,  that  all  dispoAitioM  are  innate  and 
discovered.  I  refer  for  the  details  of  this  impor- 
tant proposition  to  mj  wori^  on  Phrenology.  Hi- 
therto philosophers  have  admitted  a  few  genend 
powers^  and  have  derived  from  theAi  all  particu- 
lar manifestations.  The  greater  number  of  them 
consider  the  inteUect  as  the  cause  of  the  feelings, 
ti^bxoidingly^  they  confine  education  to  the  Un»- 
derstanding,  and  do  not  think  of  cultivating  the 
Feelings  themselves.  This,  however,  is  a  gveat 
^ror,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  speoiQr 
the  primitive  powers  of  the  Mind ;  and  thon,  as 
they  exist  independently  of  each  other,  every  one 
must  be  lexercised  for  itael£  The  legs  or  arms 
Mrill  not  be  atrengthened  by  reading  treatises  oki 
muscular  mottooi.  The  digestive  organs  will  not 
act  with  mans  energy  in  those  vriio  know  all  die 
theories  which  bave  prevailed  on  digestioB,  and 
who  are  even  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  hun^ 
g^  and  thitBt  Let  such  persons  ha^e  but  littia 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  gbm  io  others  who  bn^re 
never  heard  of  any  theory  of  alimentation,  whole- 
some food  in  abundant  quantity,  and  every  intel- 
ligent reader  will  perceive  wboae  appetite  and 
dig^tive  functions  will  be  exercised  to  the  beat 
advantage. 
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Let  way  one  study  ih€  pritlciptes  bf  opties  tnen^ly 
in  books  aad  in  descriptions;  let  him  learn  by 
heart  all  the  theories  of  colours,  but  let  him  never 
see  any  colour,  nor  feel  their  hidrmoiiy.  He  may, 
like  a  blind  man,  recollect  all  the  expressions 
uaed  in  painting,  but  without  pnactical  instruction 
his  fiau^ulty  of  colouring  will  not  improve. 

Who  would  pretend  to  cultirate  the  musical 
talent  only  by  reading  discourses  about  the  prm- 
ciples  of  melody  and  harmony?  Is  it  not  neces- 
Mtf  for  this  purpose  to  perform  tunes,  or  to  hear 
them  performed  by  others,  either  in  singing  or  in 
playing  on  a  musical  instrument? 

It  is  the  same  with  all  intellectual  faculties. 
Each  must  be  exercised  or  put  into  action  for 
itself.  Thus,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  Numera- 
tion, the  numbers  must  be  shown  in  real  objects. 
To  exercise  the  power  of  Locality,  it  is  not  enough 
to  know  the  nataoies  of  each  town,  river,  sea,  &c. 
but  their  respective  situations  must  be  acquired. 
Some  children  easily  recollect  names  and  g^ogra- 
phieied  descriptions  by  heart,  but  feel  great  diffi- 
telty  in  learning  local  situations;  while  others 
present  to  themselves,  in  their  own  minds,  an  ex- 
act image  of  localities  the  names  of  which  they 
have  forgotten.     When  children  are  obliged  ta 
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trace  maps,  it  is  not  always  those  who  know  the 
localities  best  that  have  the  greatest  power  of 
tracing  them  on  paper.  The  fundamental  fSetcul- 
ties  must  be  separated  in  every  study.  In  geogra- 
phy, for  instance,  a  perfect  knowledge  requires 
the  exercise  of  Individuality,  of  Form,  Size,  Lo- 
cality, and  Language.  In  order  to  draw  maps, 
Constructiveness  is  required  in  addition.  The 
latter  power  will  be  assisted  by  Order  and  Nu- 
meration. 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  man  have  improved 
less  by  education  than  they  might  have  done,  in 
consequence  of  two  reasons,  first,  of  the  primitive 
powers  of  the  understanding  not  being  known ; 
and  second,  of  the  difference  between  sensations 
and  perceptions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  artifi- 
cial signs,  either  sounds  or  figures,  which  express 
them,  on  the  other,  not  being  attended  to. 

To  proceed  as  if  artificial  signs  could  pro- 
duce sensations  and  perceptions,  while  they  can 
only  call  those  ideas  into  recollection  which  have 
pre-existed  in  the  mind,  does  incalculable  harm. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  in 
communicating  every  kind  of  positive  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  that,  first,  sensations  and 
perceptions  must  be  excited,  and  these  then  de- 
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Doted  by  particular  signs.  In  that  way  we  shall 
avoid  the  great  mistake  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed from  infancy,  viz.  of  pronouncing  words 
without  knowing  their  meaning. 

The  vocal  or  written  signs  are  to  be  used  only 
as  means  of  communication^  of  recollection  and 
tradition;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  any  idea  or  sensation.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  intellectual  faculty  must  be  exercised 
by  practical  application,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  exercised  by  hearing,  that  of 
smelling  by  smelling,  that  of  sight  by  seeing. 

With  respect  to  the  Feelings,  education  is  still 
more  defective.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  cultivate  the  propensities  and 
sentiments  than  the  intellectual  powers.  It  is 
even  stated,  that  the  feelings  cannot  be  taught 
This  proposition,  however,  is  not  clearly  stated. 
The  feelings  cannot  be  taught,  if  by  this  proposi- 
tion we  mean,  that  they  may  be  given  by  educa- 
tion ;  in  this  sense  also  understanding  cannot  be 
communicated.  Both  intellect  and  feelings  are  in- 
nate or  given  by  the  Creator,  but  the  latter  ma}r  be 
exercised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intellect,  not 
by  the  action  of  the  faculty  of  language,  or  by 
learning  signs,  or  by  exercising  the  verbal  me- 
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moryj  but  by  putting  the  feelinga  thevpeW^  intoi 
aietion.  I  e^en  think  that  it  19  much  eiusier  tot 
exercise  the  feelings  than  the  inteUeetual  powfora. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  the 
Feelings  do  not  result  from  intellect,  any  more 
than  intellect  is  the  result  of  the  feelings.  No 
one  is  benevolent,  just,  timid^  courageous,  haugh- 
ty, or  affectionate,  in  proportion  to  his  undar*. 
standing,  nor  has  he  penetration  on  account  of 
his  feelings.  Moreover,  each  affective,  lets  well 
as  each  intellectual  &culty,  must,  and  may  be 
exercised  for  itself.  Man  learns  to  he  courageous, 
circumspect,  ambitious,  just,  or  benevolent,  as  he 
learns  to  sing,  to  calculate,  to  measure,  to  speak, 
and  to  reflect.  When  often  exposed  to  danger^ 
he  learns  to  meet  death  without  fear.  By  habit 
he  becomes  indiiferent  to  destruction.  The  hearty 
as  the  Chinese  ptovcib  states,  goes  farther  than 
undmrtanding. 

Thus,  bring  men  into  favourable  situationi^ 
calculated  to  call  forth  their  fediings,  and  these 
will  be  strengthened.  In  order  to  cqltivatci  bene* 
volenoe,  one  should  not  frequent  only  the  society 
of  rich  and  opulent  persons,  and  learn  by  heart 
descriptions  of  charity;  he  must  experience  mi- 
sery himself  and  contemplate  the  painful  sit^a- 
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tioQs  of  Others.  Tbero  ate  mete  poor  vdlini^  to 
give  charity  fro«ii  their  necesaitjr,  than  tioh  firon^ 
theif  supetfluity.  If  all  our  wUms  and  fiemdM 
have  generally  beeo  satiafied^  di^  feelings  o£  j»- 
t|ce  and  beaeroleDce  tomrarda  othevi  tore  ken  ei-^ 
citedi  thaQ  if  our  iiriakes  have  been  contradieted 
and  reformed.  For  the  saiae  xeaaon  moral  feel- 
ings will  not  improve  by  frequenting  plaoea  of 
dehaMcheiy. 

The  principle  in  question  explains  the  ancieo* 
proverb ;  verka  movent^  eJMnpla  trahunt,  and  aba 
the  great  influence  of  bad  or  good  com{mBy^  So*- 
cie^^  however,  cannot  be,  aa  it  ia  often  consideied^ 
the  cause  of  any  faculty ;  it  presents  only  an  op* 
portunily  to.  the  innate  powers  to  act,  or  racikes 
them  to  do  so. 

The  knowledge  of  the  means  of  excitii^  the 
pow^s  ia  veiy  important,  but  not  better  nndea^ 
stood  than  the  fundamental  powers  themselves* 
It  is  time  to  abandon  the  immense  error,  that 
weirda  and  precepts  are  ^u&ekaai  to  call  internal 
feelings  and  inteUeetaal  feculties  into  active  ezei^ 
c^*  6oq)el-preaching  is  infinite,  bnt  mai^  of 
those  who  deliver  eocqnisite  sennona  are  too  often 
obU^ed  to  add :  Do  what  I  say,  and  net  what  I 
do.    Now,  if  they  themselves  show  no  feith  by 
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their  works,  how  can  theyeiLpect  others  to  do  so? 
Let  education  be  practical,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
citement adequate  to  the  innate  dispositions.  Bold 
children  will  reap  advantage  from  being  brought 
up  alone,  but  timid  ones  must  be  early  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  strangers.  Obstinacy  will  increase 
by  unseasonable  vexations,  while  just  and  quiet 
resistance  or  mild  treatment  may  suppress  it.  The 
feelings  are  rather  moved  by  a  dramatic  repre- 
.sentation  than  by  a  monotonous  sermon.  The 
sight  of  a  person  wounded,  or  in  danger,  makes 
a  greater  impression  on  the  mind,  than  reading 
HkBt  thousands  have  been  ^killed  in  a  battle.  Na* 
tural  language,  in  general,  has  more  effect  on  the 
feelings  than  artificial  signs.  We  are,  for  instance, 
more. likely  to  smile  or  laugh  on  looking  at  a  gay 
face,  than  on  hearing  the  word  gaiety  mentioned. 

The  effect  of  external  impressions  on  internal 
faculties  is  proportionate  to  the  assistance  which 
the  external  senses  give  to  the  internal  faculties. 
I  refer  particularly  to  what  I  said  of  the  mediate 
functions  of  the  external  senses,  in  my  work  on 
Phrenology.  In  that  way,  the  influence  of  reli^ 
gious  ceremonies  on  common  people,  is  easily  ex- 
plained, and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Music, 
and  representations  of  objects  and  facts  in  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  may  excite  various  kinds  of 
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feelings,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  superior. — It 
is  true,  that  these  means  may  be  and  have  been 
abused ;  but  I  think  it  wrong  on  that  account  to 
reject  them  altogether.  Let  the  impressions  on 
the  senses  be  adapted  to  the  feelings  we  wish  to 
excite,  and  these  will  be  exercised.  Church^ 
music  certainly  should  be  different  from  that  of 
the  ballroom,  but  music  itself  ought  not,  there^ 
fore,  to  be  considered  as  useless  in  the  inspiring 
religious  feelings.  By  means  of  music,  the  sol- 
dier may  be  incited  to  fight,  and  the  Christian 
to  adore  his  Creator.  The  great  point  is,  not 
to  confound  the  means  with  the  aim,  and  not  to 
consider  the  first  as  the  second.  Religious  cere- 
monies are  nothing  but  means  to  become  morally 
good ;  and  if  they  do  not  tend  to  that  purpose, 
they  lead  us  into  error.  The  practice  of  them 
will  not  improve  the  moral  conduct  any  more 
than  learning  the  commandments  by  heart  will 
do.  It  is  also  true  that  the  effect  of  music  is 
different  in  different  individuals ;  but  it  is  a  great 
instance  of  ignorant  bigotry  and  intolerance  in 
persons  to  exclaim  agaiiist  its  use  in  religion,  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  unfortunately  insensible 
to  its  charms. 

I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  artificial 
signs :  they  are  oral,  viz.  pronounced,  or  written 
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and  printed.  We  commeoee  with  learak^  tke 
oral  or  Toeal  signs.  Their  number  inereases  in 
proportion  to  the  aetirity  ef  the  inmate  faonhiea 
of  the  body  and  mind,  but  ehiklren  ought  not  to 
be  taught  to  pronounce  any  word,  without  learn- 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  understand  it 


As  every  fhmily  has  not  the  me^ods  of  giving" 
sufficient  education  to  their  children  aA  home^ 
they  send  them  to  schools  or  coU^jies,  to  be  in- 
structed. Public  institutions,  in  consequence^ 
ought  to  be  established,  with  a  view  to  give  no* 
tions  first,  and  signs  afterwards,  in  proportion 
to  tibe  notions  acquired.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
objects  to  be  taught  must  vary,  aiccoiding  to  th^ 
situations  of  the  scholars,  in  future  iifb,  whether 
they  be  destined  for  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
any  of  the  learned  professions.  Articles  which 
compose  the  first  necessaries  of  lifa^  the  most 
common  objects  and  events,  Form%  Measures^  * 
Weights,  Colours,  Coins  used  in  the  country, 
the  general  division  of  beings  intet  minerals,  vege^ 
tables,  and  animals,  the  great  and  eammon  pheno^ 
mena  of  nature,  &o.  may  be  taught  every  where* 
Those  notions  which  are  particularly  interesting 
to  country  people,  such  as  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
or  cultivating  fruit-trees  and  other  plants,  &c. 
may  be  given  where  necessary.     Every  kind  of 
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ilifannttdbn  given  sbouM  b?  prficliq^l  md  us^^l 
Whatever  is  apdken  of,  should  be  sIiqwi^  iq  i^ 
tore,  ainee  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  Uuitgs  which 
children  have  aeither  seen,  hea^,  felt,  tasted,  nor 
Mooelt  They  cannot,  know  any  more  of  th^m  tha^ 
those  who  are  boarn  blind  do  qf  colours.  Th^ 
feelings  also  cfught  to  be  exeyciied  as  far  as  tjb^ 
are  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  qmk  of 
Chanty  to  teach  it;  teachers  milst  excite  that 
feeling  by  their  own  example ;  and  ohi^ret^  mwt 
be  accustomed  to  practise  that  virtue. 

In  the  practical  way,  an  immense  numh^or  of 
useful  notions  might  be  given  to  childf eQ  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  Their  intellect  showa  a 
great  tendency  to  acquire  positive  Iwowledg^ 
while  teachers,  in  direct  opposition  to  nat^roy 
very  absurdly  torment  them  with  word^  with<>ut 
meaning,  or  with  things  they  cannot  m^derajtiff^l. 

As  in  teaching  languages  or  vocfi}  signsj  it  ia 
esaential  to  combine  notions  with  words^  and  to 
sdiow  that  the  latter  are  merd^  si^;qs,  so,  in 
teaching  words,  the  whole  grammar  of  the  mo^ 
fiher4anguage  night  be  taught*  Children  will 
understand  the  meiming  of  substajitive^^  or  that 
eaoh  being  hus  a  name  aa  wdOi  as  eac}i  suhsftanc^ 
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each  form,  dimension,  colour,  8cc.  They  may 
learn,  at  the  same  time,  the  qualities  of  objects, 
and  words  which  express  them,  or  the  adjec- 
tives. Their  attention  may  also  be  directed  to 
the  different  degrees  of  the  adjectives.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  become  acquainted  with  pheno- 
mena, or  facts,  the  verbs  may  be  explained.  The 
different  kinds  of  notions,  too,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  children  may  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  primitive  powers  of  man,  without  any 
peculiar  study. 

Those  who  are  advanced  in  the  acquirement 
of  notions,  and  of  words  or  spoken  signs,  may 
begin  to  learn  written  and  printed  ones.  They  will 
then  compare  the  latter  signs  with  the  former,  or 
with  the  sounds  of  which  they  have  already 
acquired  some  knowledge.  Among  the  printed  and 
written  signs,  first,  are  to  be  learned  those  which 
are  employed  to  express  constantly  the  same  sounds; 
in  the  German  language,  for  instance,  a,  o,  u,  b, 
dj  gy  /,  nif  »,  J9,  Sy  Wy  &c. ;  then  the  signs  which  are 
different,  but  express  the  same  sounds ;  as,  in  the 
German,  .r  and  eks  ;—f  and  v  ; — i  and  y  ; — z  and 
tz: — ^finally,  the  signs  which  designate  different 
sounds,  such  as  in  the  German  c,  e,  A,  &c.  When 
the  printed  and  written  signs  of  single  sounds  are 
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known,  then  those  of  compound  ones  may  next 
be  taught. 

To  assist  the  power  of  language,  the  faculties 
of  Individuality  and  Form  are  usually  employed 
at  the  same  time.  The  figures  of  animals  are 
marked  under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  an 
Ape,  for  instance,  is  placed  under  A;  a  Bat  under 
B ;  a  Cat  under  C,  &c. ;  yet  no  animal  should  be 
named  that  is  not  perfectly  known  to  the  children 
who  learn  the  signs.  It  would  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  exhibit  the  animal  itself,  where  it  is  not 
fJEuniliarly  known. 

In  this  proceeding  the  fundamental  powers  of  lan- 
guage and  configuration  are  obliged  to  learn  each 
two  impressions :  two  forms  and  two  names,  for 
instance,  A  and  Ape,  C  and  Cat,  &c.  I  therefore 
would  advise  to  teach  only  the  written  or  printed 
signs,  without  bringing  them  in  connection  with 
objects;  but  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  when 
they  learn  the  printed  signs,  exercise  their  fingers 
in  copying  the  letters  of  the  signs,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  writing  them  in  sand,  as  is  the 
practice  in  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction. 
The  advantage  of  the  other  method  is  supported 
on  the  effect  of  association.  But  those  who  are 
taught  in  this  way,  and  have  the  power  of  confi- 
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guratioa  very  active^  may  be  impeded  iti  readiiig, 
because  they  attach  at  each  letter  the  objeot  they 
have  learnt  in  its  connection;  and  in  order  to  read 
fluently^  they  must  unlearn  what  they  were  obliged 
ix>  learn  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  clear  that  the  printed  and  written  sigfu 
or  letteiB  in  aA^y  l^mguage^  ought  to  be  formed  in 
the  sarnie  manner^  If  both  sorts  of  signs  are 
diffisrent,  as  in  the  German  language^  a  uselesi^ 
difficulty  18  created. 

The  printed  and  written  signs  should  be  taught 
in  the  same  Order  as  the  sounds  are  communicated, 
and  a  sign  should  never  be  taught  withcait  indi- 
cating the  idea  that  is  expressed  by  it.  We 
ought  tp  begin  with  single  souiuls  and  single 
lettens ;  then  to  go  to  monosyllables^  and  by  de- 
grees to  polysyllables ;  and  these  should  be  pn>- 
Aounqed  and  compared  with  the  printed  and 
written  signs*  Ale,  Ape,  Bed,  Bank,  Cat,  Cold, 
8iG. — ^Apple,  Baoon,  Body,  Bitter,  &c. — Appetite, 
(^iB^ndlewptick^  Candle4iolder,  8tc. 

As  we  are  accwtomed  from  infancy  to  connect 
sounds  with  the  printed  and  written  charactei« 
which  reprelent  them^  we  never  see  the  latter 
without  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  former. 
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Did  ive  never  hsBxn  sounds,  without  acquiring  M 
the  same  tune  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  things 
they  express,  we  should  always  think  of  the  re- 
lated notions  when  we  heard  or  saw  the  signs, 
and  then  learning  would  be  much  more  agreeable, 
easy,  and  profitable. 

The  same  proceeding  m  neeessary  with  resj^eet 
lo  both  the  inteiieciual  and  afi^cti^m  &oulti^. 
As  we  ought  it)  perceive  the  external  objects  indi- 
cated, before  we  leam  the  signs  of  theiA,  either 
vocal,  printed  or  written,  so  we  ought  to  expe- 
rieace  the  feelings  first,  before  we  learn  the  words 
by  which  they  am  expressed.  Hunger  and  Thirst, 
Warmdi,  Gold,  Anger,  Fear,  to.  must  be  Mt 
befi^re  their  aligns  can  be  fully  understood,  tf 
oduumtion  be  conducted  in  liiis  way,  moral  and 
leligious  prinoipfes  will  produce  more  effect  on 
manjond  than  thqr  have  done  hitherto.  Then  the 
woral  &culties  will  be  called  into  action,  and  our 
^orts  to  cultivate  the  mind  will  not  be  limited  to 
th^  power  of  language  only,  viz.  to  that  ihculty 
which  learns  artificial  signs. 

Ignorance  of  the  fiindamental  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  means  of  exercising  them,  may 
be  observed  in  ail  the  instituticms  of  society. 
Whole  universities  are  conducted  according  to 
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erroneous  suppositions.  All  teachers  agree  that 
the  reasoning  power  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
every  individual;  but  what  shall  be  done  to 
accomplish  that  end?  Perhaps  we  see  one  man 
of  great  depth  of  mind  who  is  eminent  as  a  ma- 
thematician :  the  inference  is  immediately  drawn, 
that  every  child  ought  to  study  mathematics,  in 
order  to  acquire  great  reflecting  powers ;  and  not 
even  the  theologist  is  to  be  excepted,  as  if  mathe- 
matical and  moral  reasoning  were  founded  on  the 
same  principles. 

Another  person  also  endowed  with  great  rea- 
soning powers  is  perhaps  a  great  philologist,  and 
particularly  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar: 
therefore,  every  one  is  compelled  to  learn  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a  power- 
ful mind,  as  if  learning  words  and  phrases  were 
the  same  as  acquiring  sensations  and  perceptions 
of  all  kinds,  and  reasoning  on  them.  Happily  the 
time  of  sophistry  is  past,  and  positive  knowledge 
is  now  esteemed.  Experience  shows,  that  philo- 
logy and  mathematics  do  not  improve  arts  and 
sciences,  nor  the  moral  character  of  man. 

It  is  replied,  that  the  great  mathematician  and 
the  great  linguist,  excel  by  their  philosophical 
minds.     This  is  certain ;  but  they  did  not  become 
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good  reasoners,  one  by  studying  mathematics,  and 
the  other  by  learning  Latin  and  Greek.  There 
are  great  philosophers  who  cannot  become  great 
mathematicians,  nor  great  linguists.  The  reflec- 
tive powers  of  man  are  fundamental,  and  may  be 
employed  in  prosecuting  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  study  of  natural  history,  zoology, 
geology,  chemistry,  phrenology,  &c.;  and  who- 
ever excels  in  general  reasoning,  must  possess 
them  in  a  higher  degree;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  exclusive  attribute  of  mathematicians 
or  philologists. 

In  the  same  way,  a3  each  faculty  exists  in  itself, 
and  may  be  combined  with  others,  so  each  may 
be  exercised  alone  or  in  connection  with  others. 
We  may  exercise  the  faculty  of  Form,  Size,  or 
any  other,  without  learning  signs  to  denote  our 
ideas ;  and  we  may  learn  signs  by  heart,  without 
understanding  their  significations;  or  Language 
may  also  be  exercised  at  the  same  tune  with  other 
faculties.  Yet  it  is  useful  to  put  into  simulta- 
neous, or  closely  successive  action,  all  the  faculties 
which  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  In 
this  way  they  excite  each  other  mutually.  This 
rule  explains  the  whole  doctrine  of  Mnemonics ; 
that  is,  the  activity  of  one  power  excites  that  of 
one  or  several  others.     In  the  next  chapter,  this 
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proposition  will  be  more  fully  detailed.  Here,  my 
principal  object  is  to  fix  the  attention  of  teachers 
upon  the  great  fault  of  confounding  together  signs 
and  ideas,  or  of  thinking  that  mere  words  can 
produce  notions. 

School  education  begins  with  teaching  printed 
and  written  signs,  without  explaining  their  signi- 
fications, and  even  the  instruction  we  commonly 
get  in  colleges,  is  more  a  communication  of  signs 
than  ideas.  Youth  are  admired  and  rewarded  in 
proportion  as  they  know  signs.  How  glorious  is 
it  for  a  boy  to  know  how  to  communicate  the 
same  idea  in  Greek,  Latin,  perhaps  in  Hebrew,  or 
in  many  modem  languages ! 

It  is,  however,  certain  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages  is  extremely 
tedious  for  the  greater  number  of  pupils.  I  am 
convinced,  that  thereby  many  children  become 
unwilling  to  learn  things  to  which  they  wQuld 
have  attended  with  pleasure,  had  they  been  taught 
them  in  their  own  language  in  a  practical  way. 
Many  others  are  drilled  by  inde&tigable  pains  to 
become  classical  scholars,  and  nevertheless  £bu1  to 
distinguish  themselves.  Some  good  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars,  when  they  come  to  practical  bu- 
siness, are  left  behind  by  fellow  students,  who  at 
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school  were  undervalued.  The  quantity  of  Latm 
words  crammed  into  the  heads  of  the  students, 
does  not  give  them  the  primitive  power  of  reflee- 
tion,  nor  does  it  serve  to  cultivate  attention. '  On 
the  contrary,  that  constrained  method  of  studying, 
renders  their  conceptions  slow  and  indolent 

The  spirit  of  the  ancient  languages,  however, 
is  declared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  modem. 
I  allow  this  to  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  find 
that  the  English  style  is  improved  by  learning 
Greek.  It  is  known,  that  literal  translations  are 
miserably  bad,  and  yet  young  scholars  are  taught 
to  translate,  word  for  word,  faithful  to  their  dic- 
tionaries. Hence  those  who  do  not  make  a  pecu- 
liar study  of  their  own  language,  will  not  improve 
in  it  by  learning,  in  this  manner,  Greek  and 
Latin.  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  hear,  what  I  have  been 
told  by  the  managers  of  one  of  the  first  institu- 
tions of  Ireland,  that  it  was  easier  to  find  ten 
teachers  for  Latin  and  Greek,  than  one  for  the 
English  language,  though  they  proposed  double 
the  salary  to  the  latter?  Who  can  assure  us  that 
the  Greek  orators  acquired  their  superiority  by 
their  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages ;  or  is 
it  not  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
learned  ideas  and  expressed  them  in  their  mother 
tongue? 

i2 
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It  is  farther  said,  that  it  is  interesting  to  know 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  order  to  understand  the  ety- 
mology of  modem  languages.  This  is  true,  but, 
with'  this  view,  the  English  ought  to  study  also 
the  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Danish,  since 
their  language  is  composed  of  words  borrowed 
from  all  these  nations. 

After  all,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  advantage 
does  not  repay  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  such 
studies,  and  that  they  occasion  an  enormous  waste 
of  time  and  labour.  I  had  rather  learn  ten  ideas 
in  a  given  time,  than  ten  different  signs  which 
express  one  and  the  same  idea.  We  should  never 
sacrifice  positive  knowledge  and  reflection  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  variety  of  signs.  We  should 
begin  to  acquire  notions  and  that  language  which 
is  the  most  necessary  for  us  to  converse  in.  When 
I  was  examined,  in  order  to  my  becoming  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  college  of  physicians  of  London,  it 
would  have  been  more  suitable  to  have  inquired 
whether  I  spoke  the  English  \|mguage  sufficiently, 
than  whether  I  understood  the  Latin,  the  English 
being  indispensable  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  and  about  London,  whilst  no  physician  exa- 
mines his  patients  in  Latin,  any  more  than  a 
barrister  defends  his  clients,  or  a  preacher  exhorts 
his  congregation  in  that  language. 
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It  is  said,  that  a  man  who  knows  Latin,  has 
received  a  liberal  education ;  vet  it  is  a  lament- 
able  thing  that  we  should  pretend  to  judge  of  a 
person's  usefiil  attainments  by  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  languages.  I  wish  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession may  be  cultivated  by  men  of  superior 
talents,  but  I  hope  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  will  not  continue  to  be  the  touchstone 
of  deciding  who  is,  or  is  not,  fit  for  practising 
this  difficult  and  important  art.  Few  sui^eons 
and  physicians,  who  are  good  classical  scholars, 
will,  from  that  circumstance,  equal  John  Hunter 
in  useful  knowledge,  and  in  improving  the  healing 
art ;  and  yet  he  was  not  prepared  by  the  study  of 
ancient  languages  for  the  excellence  he  attained. 
A  similar  remark  might  be  made  with  respect  to 
Shakspeare. 

We  seldom  learn  to  speak  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
we  soon  lose  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Thus,  we 
learn  these  languages  in  order  to  understand  the 
contents  of  ancient  books.  This  is  well,  but 
then  we  ought,  for  the  same  reason,  to  study  all 
modem  languages ;  at  least,  to  act  fully  up  to  this 
principle,  medical  men  ought  to  take  that  trouble, 
since,  beyond  doubt,  all  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  are 
more  advanced  now  than  they  were  at  the  time  of 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and,  of  course)  more 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  on  those  subjects 
from  publications  in  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  than  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Formerly,  when  scientific  books  of  all 
nations  were  published  in  Latin,  a  knowledge  of 
it  wa6  necessary ;  but  since  the  works  of  every 
nation  appear  in  the  mother  tongue,  the  same  de* 
greie  of  importance  can  no  longer  be  attached  to 
it.  If  we  are  contented  with  extracts  and  trans- 
lations of  modem  works,  why  should  we  not  be 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  ancient?  Moreover, 
the  greatel-  number  of  professional  men,  who  are 
fnuch  occupied  in  practical  life,  have  scarcely, 
titne  to  read  what  is  written  in  their  own  lan^ 
guage.  Their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
therefore,  is  quite  useless  to  them  and  to  the  aH. 

I  think,  that  every  one  who  has  the  natural 
talent  and  abundance  of  leisure,  may  be  allowed 
to  study  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as  the 
modem,  if  so  inclined ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of 
them  ought  not  to  be  required  as  indispensable  from 
every  student;  and  it  seems  to  me  particularly 
unwise  to  begin  our  college  education  with  them. 

It  is  replied,  that  childhood  is  the  most  fit 
period  for  learning  languages, — that  children  must 
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be  trained  up  to  the  tedious  study  of  ancient 
tongues,  because,  at  a  later  period^  they  would 
not  submit  to  the  same  trouble.  The  second  part 
of  the  proposition  is  supported  by  no  authority, 
except  that  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
study  of  Latin  is  a  necessary  accomplishment ;  it 
falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  we  feel  its  useless- 
ness.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  youth  is  the 
fittest  period  for  learning  languages,  but  let  us 
learn  those  first  which  are  the  most  important  to 
OUT  future  life.  Now,  the  modem  languages^ 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  Above  all 
stands  our  mother  tongue;  we  ought,  therefore, 
to  begin  with  it  The  parts  of  speech  are  the 
same  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  learnt  in  the 
modem  as  well  as  in  the  ancient.  I  leave  this 
subject  to  the  consideration  oi  all  those  who  inter- 
fere with  the  direction  of  academic  studies.  Some 
may  think  that  I  have  entered  into  too  many  de- 
tails, but  the  importance  and  great  influence  of 
this  matter  will  plead  my  excuse. 

The  next  principle  of  exercise  is,  that  the  pri- 
mitive powers  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
their  application;  each  power  being  always  the 
same,  but  its  applications  and.  modifications  infi- 
nite, according  to  age  and  external  circumstances. 
Inattention  to  this  difierence,  produces  more  bad 
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effects  than  many  persons  suppose.  They  com- 
plain, for  instance,  of  the  vanity  of  adult  persons, 
while  they  continue  to  nourish  this  feeling  in 
every  child  they  meet  with.  He  who  knows  that 
the  Love  of  Approbation  is  a  fundamental  feel* 
ing ;  that  it  exists  in  different  degrees  of  strength 
in  different  individuals,  and  that  exercise  increases 
its  activity,  will  not  excite  it  too  much  in  infancy, 
for  fear  that,  in  later  life,  it  should  produce  abuses. 
He  will  perceive,  that  flattery  of  every  kind  ex- 
cites this  sentiment ;  that  praising  a  child  for  his 
figure,  his  hair,  his  voice,  his  clothes,  his  manner 
of  dancing.  Sec.  will  put  into  action,  and  increase 
his  Love  of  Approbation,  and  prepare  for  him  a 
source  of  misfortune.  Irascible  children  should 
not  be  permitted,  and  still  less  encouraged,  to 
beat  their  playthings,  against  which  they  hurt 
themselves.  As  equity  was  a  principal  object  of 
the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  that  virtue  was  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  in  the  members  in  all 
situations.  He  who  killed  a  bird  that  looked  for 
shelter  in  his  house  could  not  become  a  member; 
and  a  member  who  played  on  a  word,  was  de- 
graded, because  such  a  practice  might  do  harm  to 
truth.  How  inferior,  nay  puerile,  is  the  behaviour 
of  some  modem  legislators!  Those  who  are 
feith^l  in  little  things,  says  Christ,  will  be  so 
in  great.     Thus  particular  vigilance  ought  at  all 
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times  to  be  observed  not  to  cultivate  to  excess 
the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  children,  which 
may  in  after  life  render  them  unhappy  or  impede/ 
their  moral  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  wrong  who  neglect  to  cultivate  the  feeling 
of  veneration,  or  the  faculties  of  the  fine  arts,  be- 
cause disorders  may  and  often  do  result  from 
them.  This  also  happens  with  acquisitiveness, 
and  with  every  fundamental  power,  each  of  which, 
however,  is  given  to  a  certain  purpose.  In  admit- 
ting that  every  one  is  answerable  for  the  talents 
he  has  received,  it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  culti- 
vate the  fine  arts,  as  far  as  they  are  in  harmony 
with  all  other  faculties.  Superstition  undoubtedly 
degrades  a  reasonable  being,  but  the  human  cha- 
racter is  eimobled  and  the  charms  of  society 
increased  by  respectfulness.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  attending  to  the  difierence  between 
primitive  powers  and  their  application,  between 
their  legitimate  actions  and  misapplications  or 
disorders,  many  errors  hitherto  committed  in 
education  will  be  avoided. 

The  third  principle  of  exercise  is,  that  the 
order  of  instruction  ought  to  follow  the  order  of 
nature,  in  bringing  the  faculties  into  activity. 
Children  acquire  notions  before  they  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  signs  to  indicate  them. 
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They  know  the  objects  themselves  sooner  than  their 
qualities  and  mutual  relations;  they  know  the 
qualities  of  those  objects  sobner  than  the  modes 
of  their  actions.  Accordingly,  their  language  be- 
gins with  nounsy  and  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode. 
By  degrees,  they  learn  signs  to  indicate  their 
acquired  notions  of  other  kinds.  Their  language, 
then,  evidently  shows,  that  their  faculties  do  not 
appear  simultaneously.  It  is,  indeed,  an  import** 
ant  point  in  education,  to  know  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  begin  to  act  successively,  viz.  in 
proportion  as  die  orgians  on  which  their  manifes- 
tations depend,  are  developed.  Hence,  they  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  the  same  order ;  and  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  periods  of  develppement  of  the  re- 
spective organs,  is  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  the  primitive  faculties ;  because  it 
is  certain  that  no  faculty  can  be  exercised  without 
the  assistance  of  its  organ.  This  principle  is 
general  in  organic  and  animal  life. 

It  may  be  here  considered,  that  education,  as 
far  as  exercise  goes,  begins  earlier  in  life  than  is 
commonly  believed.  The  vegetative  functions, 
the  hours  of  sleep,  of  appetite,  of  the  urinary  and 
alvine  excretions,  may  be  soon  regulated.  Chil- 
dren are  easily  accustomed  not  to  fall  ajsleep, 
except  when  carried  on  the  arms  or  shaken  in  a 
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dradle.  They  begin  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  external  world  when  a  few  weeks  old.  It  is 
by  degrees  that  they  taste  and  feel,  hear  and  see ; 
that  they  learn  to  distingnisfa  their  nurse,  or  those 
who  take  care  of  them,  from  strangers,  and  the 
existence  of  external  objects.  When  diey  become 
attentive  to  the  things  anmnd  them,  we  ought  to 
show  them  repeatedly  a  great  number  of  various 
objects,  and  exercise  as  much  as  possible  their 
external  senses.  They  are  soon  tired  with  the 
same  object,  but  pleased  with  new  impressions,  as 
is  the  case  also  with  the  greater  number  of  adult 
persons.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  a  child  be  carried  quietly  on  the  arm,  or 
whether  its  attention  be  excited  towards  external 
objects.  I  consider  it  as  very  important  in  whose 
society  young  children  are  kept ;  not  that  1  think 
that  children  absolutely  acquirejdie  character  and 
talents  of  those  wholife  around  them,  but  because 
their  society  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  exercise  of  the  innate  dispositions. 

The  periods  when  the  innate  powers  appear, 
increase,  decrease,  or  disappear,  are  of  great  im- 
portance. Some  are  active  early  in  life,  imd  con^ 
tinue  longer  than  others  which  appear  later.  The 
powers  will  be  cultivated  with  most  effect  at  the 
period  of  their  natural  activity. 
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There  is  some  regularity  in  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  faculties,  yet  there  are  many 
exceptions  and  modifications,  as  in  all  natural 
operations.  Nature  is  immutable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  she 
modifies  the  phenomena  in  infinite  varieties.  It 
happens  usually,  that  those  powers  that  act  strong- 
ly, appear  early  and  last  long.  The  intellectual 
&culties,  and  several  feelings,  commonly  decrease 
in  old  age.  Several  persons,  however,  are  parti- 
cularly fortunate  in  preserving  the  energy  of  their 
mind  to  a  great  age.  But  the  greater  number  of 
old  people  are  deceived,  if  they  take  themselves  to 
be  still  what  they  were  when  young. 

Among  the  intellectual  faculties,  those  of  indi- 
viduality, form,  eventuality,  comparison,  and  lan- 
guage, appear  first.  Children  soon  know  many 
individual  objects  and  facts,  and  conceive  general 
notions ;  they  call,  for  instance,  every  young  being, 
child.  Then  the  faculties  of  size,  colouring,  lo- 
cality, number,  order,  time  and  tune,  appear  suc- 
cessively. Objects  and  their  phenomena  ought  to 
be  taught  first,  and  afterwards  the  qualities  of 
objects  and  their  relations. 

Among  the  feelings  or  affective  faculties,  those 
of  attachment,  cautiousness,  love  of  approbation, 
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acquisitiveness,  combativeness,  secretiveness^  de- 
structiveness,  firmness,  benevolence,  justice,  and 
imitation,  are  very  early  active.  Those  of  venera- 
tion and  amativeness  appear  much  later. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  from  the  earliest 
age,  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, may  be  educated,  and  that  young  children 
show  no  less  di£ference  in  their  characters  than  in 
their  talents.  They  are  patient  or  obstinate,  indo- 
lent or  lively,  timid  or  courageous,  attached  to, 
or  careless  about  otiiers,  &c.  Let  those  powers 
which  are  naturally  too  active  be  quieted,  and 
their  activity  prevented  ;  while  those  that. do  not 
act  with  energy  enough,  ought  to  be  excited  in  a 
practical  manner. 

I  have  stated,  that  very  young  children  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  sit  still  in  an  apartment  all  the 
day,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  common  school 
education.  Particular  places,  in  healthy  situa- 
tions, might  be  instituted,  where  children  could 
come  together  to  play,  and  at  intervals  to  learn 
things  in  nature,  and  their  names,  objects  and 
their  qualities,  instead  of  sending  them  out  only 
to  take  a  walk,  or  to  breathe  pure  air.  Parents 
might  thus  have  the  advantage  of  having  their 
children  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  young 
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creiUtures  themselves  would  not  be  eompelkd  to 
suffer  the  distresses  necessarily  experienced  when 
restrained  from  moving  their  limbs,  nor  be  tired 
by  unprofitable  learning.  They  would  be  pleased 
with  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things  and  of 
words  to  express  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
might  be  accustomed  to  order  and  obedience. 
They  will  also  learn  the  signs  which  express  the 
feelingSi  and  their  relations,  in  proportion  as  the 
feelings  are  excited  in  themselves.  Gymnastic 
exercises  also  might  be  combined  with  mental 
*  instruction.  The  principal  object  of  such  schools 
should  be  bodily  strength,  order,  cleanliness,  no- 
tions of  things,  and  oral  signs. 

The  schools  for  children  in  Mr.  Owen's  esta- 
blishment at  New  Lanark,  first  exhibited,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  practical  application  of  these  principles. 
The  infant  schools  sine^  introduced  in  London  and 
in  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  do  the  same ;  and  no 
one  can  observe  the  happiness  and  intelligence 
which  reigns  among  the  children  there,  without 
wishing  this  mode  of  instruction  generally  adopt- 
ed; though  it  may  be  still  improved  and  more 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man. 

The  fourth  principle  of  exercise  is,  that  it  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  innate  dispositions.     Too 
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much  activity  weakens  or  even  exhausts  the  fa- 
cultieSy  both  feelings  and  intellect.  This  explains 
why  too  early  geniuses  often  become  ordinary 
men  when  grown  up ;  why  the  mental  operations, 
when  too  active,  are  frequently  jd^raaged,  and 
why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  balance  be^ 
tween  body  and  mind,  and  between  the  indivi- 
dual faculties. 

The  brains  of  delicate  children  ought  to  be  ex^- 
^cised  late,  and  the  greater  their  mental  activity 
is,  the  less  it  needs  to  be  exercised. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  know,  that  during 
^  climacteric  years,  when  the  body  increases 
mort  rapidly,  the  mental  powers  are  weaker. 
Hence,  at  that  period,  the  body  deserves  greater 
care  than  the  mind.  The  mental  faculties  will 
resume  their  activity,  when  the  body  has  acquired 
its  solidity. 

Increased  or  diminished  energy  is  dependent 
not  only  on  the  periods  of  growth,  but  all  powers 
are  liable  to  be  occasionally  more  or  less  fatigued. 
No  power  is  always  equally  active,  each  requires 
rest.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  exercise  one 
power   after    another.     As  any  faculty,  if  too 
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much  excited,  is  injured,  or  even  exhausted,  so  is 
it  weakened  if  it  remain  too  long  inactive. 

Teachers  may  easily  perceive  the  disadvan- 
tages of  too  long  a  cessation  from  study  in  the 
effects  of  vacation  on  their  pupils.  These  latter 
always  find  some  difficulty  in  returning  to  appli* 
cation  and  order.  Intermission  is  necessary  as 
well  as  exercise,  b\it  neither  ought  to  be  of  too 
long  a  duration.  They  are  relative,  and  educa- 
tion requires  to  be  amended  in  this  respect.  A 
long  vacation  is  more  favourable  to  the  teachers 
dian  to  the  students.  The  former,  it  is  true,  want 
rest,  but  they  might  alternate,  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  objects  to  be  taught  must  be  changed  from 
time  to  time.  Education  should  never  be  tedi- 
ous, nor  too  long  interrupted ;  different  faculties 
should  be  put  successively  into  action,  which  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  relaxation,  and  sufficient  care 
ought  always  to  be  taken  that  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion does  not  suffer  by  pressing  too  keenly  the 
progress  of  mental  instruction. 

Children,  who  return  for  months  to  their  fa- 
mily, are  rather  spoiled,  during  that  time,  than 
improved  in  order  and  obedience.  They  are  in- 
dulged in  their  caprices,  and  see  conduct  prac- 
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tised  in  direct  opposition  to  what  they  are  taught 
at  school  to  regard  as  meritorious.  The  frequent 
land  long  interruptions  of  practising  the  theore- 
tical rules,  prevent  them  from  becoming  alto- 
gether accustomed  to  them,  and  they  wish  for 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  the  time  of 
beaming  might  be  over,  to  be  permitted  to  act  in 
opposition  to  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  to 
forget  the  ideas  they  have  had  so  much  difficulty 
in  acquiring. 

The  fifth  principle  of  exercise  is,  that  its  in^- 
fluence  will  not  be  the  same  on  every  individual, 
on  account  of  the  innate  dispositions.  Even  dif^ 
ferent  children  of  the  same  parents,  and  brought 
up  by  the  same  teachers,  turn  out  quite  different- 
ly. Indeed  the  fact,  that  the  dispositions  are  in^ 
nate,  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  much.  We  must 
say  with  Hume,  (Essays  on  Morality,  3rd  edit, 
p.  93.)  that  the  influence  of  education  would  be 
miraculously  great,  could  it  but  create  one  sense, 
anrf  that  this  miracle  is  reserved  to  our  Maker ; 
that  education  may  cherish  and  improve  the 
plants  of  nature's  formation,  but  cannot  introduce 
any  original  plant.  Helvetius,  who  considered 
man  as  the  result  of  education  alone,  was  obliged 
to  allow  that  *^  une  folic  pass^e  rarement  eclaire 
les  hommes  sur  une  folic  presente."     Marcus 
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AuRELius  calls  little  politicians,  and  compares 
with  children,  those  who  maintain  that  whole  na- 
tions might  be  changed*  into  philosophers.  He 
was  satisfied  by  being  able  to  contribute  in  a 
slight  degree  to  common  welfare,  and  to  improve 
a  few  persons.  He  denies  the  possibility  of  esta* 
blishing  Plato's  republic.  He,  in  particular  in- 
sists on  the  importance  of  making  any  new  idea 
popular.  He  adds,  that  without  this  precaution 
the  success  is  impossible,  that  absolute  power  and 
lessons  remain  without  effect,  if  the  manners  of 
the  people  do  not  change ;  that  in  this  case,  na- 
tions are  but  slaves,  and  complain  of  restraint,  or 
are  hypocrites,  and  feign  to  be  persuaded. 

It  is  more  easy  to  cultivate  the  lower  feelings, 
since  they  are  naturally  stronger  in  mankind ;  but 
those  who  are  virtuous  by  nature  will  sooner  learn 
to  practise  moral  principles  than  those  in  whom 
the  lower  propensities  predominate.  Those  who 
have  little  justice  will  with  great  difficulty  learn 
to  be  just  in  a  higher  degree,  in  the  same  way  as 
those  who  possess  any  intellectual  faculty  m  a 
small  degree,  will  never  excel  in  it.  The  greater 
the  disposition,  the  greater  the  effect  of  exercise ; 
yet  it  i9  always  true,  that  a  proper  degree  of  ez^* 
cise  strengthens  the  functions  of  each  power. 
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The  preceding  consideratioas  on  exercise  afford 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  method  of  mu- 
tual instruction.  It  is  inconceivable  how  its  ad- 
vantages can  be  contested.  I  rather  excuse  those 
who  contend  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  igno- 
rance, and  who  object,  that  mutual  instruction  is  a 
means  of  teaching  in  too  short  a  time,  than  thos6 
who  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  general  informal 
tion,  and  yet  hesitate  to  employ  this  method.  Its 
superiority  is  too  evident  to  be  long  impeded  by 
its  novelty. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  this  methdd 
ought  to  be  used  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  influence  of  teach- 
ers, or  which  may  be  taught.  Even  those  who 
are  destined  to  improve  arts  and  sciences  will 
gmn  by  it.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple, 
and  founded  on  the  influence  of  exercise ;  while 
at  the  same  time  this  method  has  the  great  addi^ 
tional  recommendation  of  being  the  least  expen- 
sive mode  of  instruction.  This  advantage  is  cer- 
tainly of  importance,  but  I  shall  examine  only  the 
benefits  which  result  from  exercise. 

If  there  be  many  children  or  students  together^ 
the  school  hours  are  not  sufficient  to  examine 
every  one.    Young  persons,  however,  who  are  not 
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examined^  are  less  attentive  to  their  studies  than 
those  who  are ;  their  faults,  not  being  remarked, 
are  not  corrected,  and  only  a  few  are  noticed.  In 
large  classes  all  that  can  be  expected  at  present 
is,  that  the  teacher  should  explain  every  thing 
distinctly,  and  repeat  it  with  a  few  scholars.  He 
addresses  himself  commonly  to  those  who  learn 
quickly.  Should  it  happen  that  the  master  speaks 
to  others  of  less  talents,  the  better  heads,  knowing 
their  lesson,  cease  to  pay  attrition,  or  at  least  are 
soon  wearied  of  doing  so.  But  were  the  better 
students  obliged  to  repeat  the  lesson  with  the 
others,  they  would  experience  that  we  learn  by 
teaching;  they  would  feel  inclined  to  go  over 
and  over  the  same  thing  with  those  intrusted .  to 
them  for  instruction,  while,  in  the  common  way, 
they  cease  to  repeat  their  lessons,  when  left  alone. 
At  the  same  time  the  students  of  less  capacities 
will  be  more  attentive,  and,  on  account  of  the  con- 
stant repetition,  they  will  remember  what  was  lost 
at  the  mere  explanation  of  the  master. 

Let  us  examine  any  branch  of  education  what- 
ever, and  we  shall  find  that  the  advantages  of  this 
method  are  always  the  same.  We  may  take  a 
mathematical  problem  for  the  sake  of  example. 
Suppose  the  rules  to  have  been  taught,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  applied.     Those  scholars  who  pos- 
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sess  the  mathematical  talent  in  a  high  degree,  will 
soon  finish  their  problem,  and  will  be  obhged  to 
wait  in  irksome  idleness  till  many  others,  who 
cannot  follow  so  quickly,  have  done.  If  the  for* 
mer,  only,  are  called  for  by  the  master  to  resolve 
the  problem,  the  others  hear  it,  but  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  the  same  advantage  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  called  to  work  for  themselves.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  scholars,  with  little  mathematical 
genius,  be  chiefly  examined,  those  who  excel  in 
that  talent  will  lose  their  time,  and  neglect  what 
they  know,  while  their  attention  would  be  excited 
if  they  were  employed  in  teaching  their  condisci- 
pies.  It  is  the  same  with  spelling,  writing,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  learning  history,  geography,  lan- 
guages, in  short,  with  every  branch  of  knowledge 
that  is  taught. 

The  practice  of  the  common  method  can  be 
excused  only  by  the  supposition,  that  all  pupils 
are  endowed  with  the  same  degree  of  abilities. 
As,  however,  daily  experience  shows  the  con- 
trary, it  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  if  the 
object  be  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
of  the  period  of  education.  The  new  method  is 
particularly  useful  in  schools  where  all  classes  of 
children  are  collected  together  in  the  same  room, 
and  where,  in  the  common  method  of  teachings 
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while  one  class  is  examined  the  others  are  doiz^ 
nothing.  Children  are  in  general  required  to 
learn  by  themselves,  but  few  only  are  capable  of 
this  exertion.  According  to  the  new  method^  all 
classes  go  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same 
subject  is  repeated  till  every  child  knows  it. 

In  colleges,  where  each  class  is  separated,  the 
necessity  of  the  new  method  is  less  felt ;  yet,  the 
above-mentioned  reasons  induce  me  to  think, 
that  it  should  be  employed  in  all  large  classes, 
where  the  pupils,  on  account  of  their  differeat 
degrees  of  capacities,  naturally  form  themselves 
into  several  subdivisions. 

The  superiority  of  the  new  method,  ought  to 
determine  the  directors  of  instruction,  to  make  a 
new  classification  in  colleges,  according  to  the 
subjects  to  be  taught.  There  should  be  one  pro- 
fessor for  each  branch  of  knowledge;  one  for  his- 
tory, one  for  geography,  one  for  the  mother  tongue, 
one  for  Latin,  one  for  Greek,  one  for  poetry,  one 
for  mathematics,  &c.  The  pupils  who  study  the 
same  branch  might  be  brought  together,  but  di- 
vided into  different  classes;  those,  for  instance, 
who  study  hbtory  might  be  in  the  same  roomi,  but 
divided  into  several  classes.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment should  prevail  among  the  students  of  Latin, 
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Greek,  mathematics,*  geography,  &c.     The  pra- 
feasor  of  each  branch  might  put  all  his  classes 
into  action  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  in  the  schools  for  children.     Monitors 
might  take  his  place  in  the  inferior  classes.     In 
tliis  way,  the  pupils  would  make  more  progress 
than  they  commonly  do.  ,  It  is  not  necessary  to 
state  how  many  professors  might  be  instituted,  for 
there  might  be  as  many  as  branches  are  found  to 
be  requisite.     The  principal  object  I  here  contend 
for  is,  that  the  better  students  should  instruct  the 
inferior  ones,  when  the  masters  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.     Emulation  'would  induce  the 
monitors  to  employ  their  leisure  moments  in  learn- 
ing new  subjects.     Moreover,  the  time  which  the 
masters  give  to  explanation  is  short ;   that  em- 
ployed by   the   scholars  in   learning  occupies  a 
greater  portion.     This   portion  of  time  will   be 
filled  up  to  more  advantage  by  the  method  of 
mntaal  instruction,  than  if  every  one  is  left  to 
himself  alone ;  and  those  who  instruct  others  will, 
in  this  way,  derive  even  the  greatest  advantage. 
This  method,  being  new,  ha»  met  with  adversa- 
ries ;  but  whoever  will  set  an  example  of  using  it 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  will  find  its 
superiority  the  same  as  it  is  already  ascertained 
to  be  in  teaching  the  first  elements  of  education. 
The  fundamental  principle  implied  in  the  method 
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of  mutual  instruction,  is  one  and  the  same  for 
whatever  is  taught  to  many  pupils  at  once.  At 
colleges,  those  who  are  very  zealous  form  private 
classes  for  repetition  among  themselves,  and: 
others  who  have  means,  pay  repeaters.  Every 
improved  system  of  learning  admits  the  advan- 
tage of  repetition.  The  principal  point  of  the 
Hamiltonian  system  too  is  that  of  continued  exer- 
cise. Numerous  teachers  replace  the  monitors; 
and  the  same  lesson  is  constantly  repeated.  The 
other  great  point  of  this  system,  which  teaches  to 
learn  a  language  without  the  grammatical  rules, 
does  not  seem  to  me  equally  applicable  to  every 
individual.  It  will  please  those  who  attach  them- 
selves little  to  principles;  whilst  those  whose  reflec- 
tive powers  are  largie,  will  be  desirous  of  knowing 
the  rules  contained  in  their  language. 

The  advantage  of  repetition  then  being  evident, 
and  confirmed  by  daily  observation,  it  ought  to 
be  more  generally  practised  than  it  is  done  in 
public  institutions.  The  more  the  pupils  are 
examined,  the  moiie  they  will  learn,  and  the 
clearer  their  notions  will  be. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  exercising  the  affec- 
tive and  intellectual  powers,  makes  the  respective 
organs  increase?    Each  part  of  the  body,  being 
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properly  exercised,  increases  and .  acquires  more 
strength.  The  fact  is  known  to  be  so,  with 
respect  to  the  muscles  of  woodcutters,  smiths, 
runners,  &c.  Now,  the  brain  and  its  parts  are 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  organization ;  they  are 
nourished  like  the  arms  and  legs.  Cerebral  ac- 
tivity, therefore,  determines  the  blood  towards  the 
head,  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  is  carried  to 
any  other  part  when  irritated,  and  this  law  of  the 
organization  may  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
developement  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  of 
whole  nations,  and  to  explain  national  characters, 
.  if  individual  powers  are  cultivated  during  succes-. 
sive  generations. 

The  growth  of  the  organs,  however,  is  not  the 
most  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  pro- 
per exercise,  for  it  is  certain  that  organic  parts, 
such  as  the  muscles,  the  senses,  the  brain,  &;c.  do 
not  increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  their  exercise. 
The  muscles  which  move  the  fingers  of  a  musi- 
cian, for  instance,  who  plays  on  a  piano  forte, 
will  acquire  more  facility  and  agility  than  size  by 
the  exercise.  If  we  walk  littie  during  winter,  and 
take  more  bodily  exercise  in  the  spring,  we  are 
easily  fatigued  at  the  beginning,  but,  by  degrees, 
we  can  make  greater  excursions  without  suffering 
by  them.     Yet  the  muscles  do  not  grow  in  pro- 
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portion  as  walking  becomes  easy.  In  the  same 
way,  the  siae  of  the  organ  of  tune,  or  of  any 
othar  power,  will  not  augment  in  proportion  to  its 
being  exercised,  but  its  fibres  will  act  with  more 
&cility. 

I  finish  this  chapter  by  repeating  the  principal 
points  detailed  in  it:  Exercising  is  the  same  as 
puttii^  into  action ;— each  faculty  mnst  be  exer- 
cised for  itself  ;-^the  means  of  exercising  the 
powers  are  of  great  importance ; — exercise  of  the 
faculties  should  take  place  in  proportion  as  their 
respective  organs  are  developed ;-— exercise  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  innate  dispositions,  too 
little  or  too  much  does  barm,  but  applied  in  a 
proper  degree,  it  makes  the  organs  increase  in 
size,  modifies  their  intenial  constitution,^  and  pro* 
duces  greater  activity  and  facility.  The  effect  of 
the  same  exercise  is  different,  on  account  of  the 
innate  dispositions  of  different  individuals.  It  has 
been  hitherto  feeble;  but  it  will  be  greater,  when 
the  innate  dispositions  of  the  mind  and  l&e  laws 
of  exercise  are  understood  and  attended  to. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE    MUTUAL    INFLUENCE    OF   THE    FACUL- 
TIES,   AS    A    MEANS    OF    EXCITEMENT. 

The  fourth  condition  which  contributes  to  in- 
crease the  activity  of  the  faculties,  is  their 
Mutual  Influence.  To  employ  this  means  it  is 
necessary  to  understand,  that  each  power  may  be 
active  by  its  internal  energy,  or  by -its  being  ex- 
cited by  one  or  several  other  feculties ;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand,  each  power  may  be  inactive 
either  by  its  want  of  energy,  or  by  the  influence 
of  other  faculties.  This  consideration  deserves 
every  attention  in  practical  education.  It  sup- 
poses in  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  reap  from  it 
all  the  advantages  possible,  a  knowledge  of  the 
primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  of  the  natural 
connection  of  tl^ir  organs,  and  of  the  individual 
dispositions  of  him  who  is  to  be  educated. 

It  is  a  general  law,  that  organic  parts  which 
contribute  to  the  same  function  excite  one  another. 
The  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  the  nerves  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  and  the  digestive  power,  are  in 
mtimate  connection.  Smell  and  taste  often  whet 
appetite,  and  the  appetite  excites  the  sense  of 
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taste ;  it  is  therefore  justly  said,  that  hunger  is 
the  best  cook.  The  internal  feelings  are  equally 
subject  to  mutual  influence*  Amativeness,  and 
philoprogenitivenesSy  frequently  excite  combative- 
ness,  viz.  male  animals  fight  more  when  under 
the  influence  of  amativeness  than  at  other  periods. 
Females  defend  their  young  ones  with  more  cou* 
rage  than  any  other  object.  Acquisitiveness  and 
cautiousness,  excite  secretiveness  to  act.  Attach- 
ment may  put  cautiousness  into  action,  or  we  may 
fear  for  the  sake  of  friends  more  than  for  others. 
Firmness  may  assist  hope  and  justice,  and  the 
former  may  be  assisted  by  the  two  latter.  In 
short,  each  feeling  may  be  stimulated  by  one  or 
several  others. 

Mutual  influence  exists,  also,  with  respect  to 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  called  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas.  Those  persons,  however,  who  con- 
sider association  as  a  primitive  power,  are  mis- 
taken, for  the  activity  of  at  least  two  powers, 
whose  functions  are  associated,  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  its  very  existence.  Now,  this  mutual 
influence  takes  place  among  the  feelings  as  well 
as  among  the  faculties  of  the  understanding,  and' 
among  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties  promis- 
cuously; that  is,  one  or  several  feelings  may. 
excite  intellectual  operations,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties  is  the 
basis  of  what  is  called  Mnemonics,  or  of  the  art 
of  strengthening  memory.  This  art  is  very  an- 
cient, but  in  consequence  of  its  principles  not 
being  sufficiently  understood,  it  has  been  rejected 
by  some,  and  extolled  to  excess  by  others.  The 
great  errors  committed  in  mnemonics,  resemble 
those  committed  in  all  branches  of  education,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  institutions.  Teachers  of  every 
sort  look  upon  themselves  as  the  standard  for  the 
whole  of  mankind,  and  commonly  have  recourse 
to  that  faculty  which  is  the  most  active  in  them, 
reproduces  the  most  easily  its  anterior  perceptions^ 
and  excites  other  powers  with  the  greatest  facility. 
They  err  in  overlooking  the  differences  of  the 
innate  dispositions  and  talents  of  different  indi- 
viduals. 

The  most  common  kind  of  mnemonics  is  found* 
ed  on  language;  that  is,  words  recall  individual 
notions;  written  signs  do  the  same,  in  bringing 
to  our  recollection  sounds  and  ideas.  They  de* 
pend  on  the  faculty  of  configuration.  If  we 
resolve  upon  doing  a  thing  in  a  distant  place,  and 
after  setting  out  to  go  there,  forget  our  design,  and 
recollect  it  only  on  returning  to  the  place  where 
the  resolution  was  first  made,  the  power  of  lo- 
cality is   the  means  of  mnemonics,  and  many 
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teachers  of  mnemonics  have  recourse  to  this 
faculty ;  they  combine  ideas  with  places,  and  in 
thinking  of  the  latter  they  remember  the  former. 
It  seems  that  the  ancient  orators  employed  these 
means,  in  order  to  learn  their  discourses  with 
greater  facility.  Their  proceeding  appears  to  be 
indicated  by  the  expressions  denoting  the  diyi- 
aioQS  of  the  subject,  such  as  in  the  first,  seccmd, 
and  third  place,  &c.  This  power  may  indeed,  if 
it  be  strongs  assist  the  other  faculties.  Persons 
endowed  with  it,  may  diyide  and  subdivide,  in 
their  minds,  a  g^ven  place,  and  put  into  each 
compartment  a  particular  notion,  and  the  idea 
will  be  called  to  recollection,  in  thinking  of  the 
comer  where  it  has  been  lodged. 

Locality,  however,  will  be  of  little  use  to  those 
who  possess  it  only  in  a  small  degree ;  whilst  if 
they  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  Form  in  a 
high  degree,  they  will  combine  a  notion  with  a 
figure  with  great  facility.  We  may  also,  with 
other  mnemonists,  have  recourse  to  several  fe.€ul* 
ties  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  the  recollection  of 
an  object. 

This  proceeding  then  may  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  in  education;  but  it  is  to  be  remenl- 
bered,  that  the  most  active  powers  furnish  the 
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best  means  of  mnemonics^  and  that  any  particular 
mode  of  association  useful  to  one  may  be  useless 
to  another,  on  account  of  the  differences  in  the 
innate  faculties.  The  general  rule  is  to  exercise, 
at  the  same  time,  as  many  faculties  as  possible  in 
combination  with  each  other,  and  even  with  the 
senses.  The  activity  of  one  or  several  faculties, 
may  excite  the  peculiar  action  of  mind  we  wish 
for.  The  smell  of  a  flower  may  recall  the  place 
where  we  perceived  it  first,  or  many  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  powers  of 
Comparison  and  of  Causality,  are  often  usefully 
exercised  to  this  purpose,  particularly  in  persons 
who  cannot  learn  by  heart  what  they  do  not 
understand.  Others  who  have  Imitation  and 
Ideality  large,  recollect  easily  things  expressed 
with  ideality.  Every  one  remembers  best  those 
phenomena,  or  those  points  in  history,  which  are 
in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  his  stroi^est 
feelings  and  intellectual  faculties.  These  facul- 
ties ^iter  into  action  with  the  greatest  &cilit)r,  re- 
produce their  sensations,  that  is,  appear  as  memo- 
ry, and  excite  the  other  fiajculties. 

The  strongest  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
mutual  influence  among  the  faculties,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  effect  of  emulation  in  children,  and 
the  desire  of  distinction  among  m^i.     Many  stu- 
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dente  learn  more,  in  consequence  of  excitement 
produced  by  emulation,  than  by  the  innate  acti- 
vity of  their  understandings.  The  love  of  appro- 
bation, indeed,  may  excite  every  other  power. 
Soldiers  do  not  always  behave  bravely,  from  the 
desire  to  fight  alone ;  but  sometimes  they  do  so 
from  love  of  glory.  Some  men  of  talents  ruin 
their  health  by  continued  study,  as  frequently 
from  a  desire  of  distinction  as  from  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  the  study  itself. 

Acquisitiveness,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an« 
oth^r  great  cause  of  excitement  of  other  faculties. 
Its  influence,  and  that  of  the  Love  of  Approba^ 
tion,  are  of  such  power,  that  many  philosophers 
have  considered  these  two  motives  as  sufficient  to 
explain  all  particular  manifestations  of  the  mind. 
•But  however  strong  their  energy  may  be,  they 
never  produce  powers,  they  only  excite  the  innate 
faculties  to  act  This  fact  ought  to  be  specially 
attended  to  in  Phrenology.  If  two  boys  possess 
the  same  natural  endowment  of  the  faculty  of 
Language,  but  the  one  double  the  Love  of  Appro^ 
bation  of  the  other,  he,  by  the  influence  of  the 
latter  faculty,  may  be  rendered  the  more  excellent 
scholar  of  the  two.  But  if  the  Love  of  Approba- 
tion is  equal  in  both,  he  who  possesses  Language 
naturally  more  powerful,  will  undoubtedly  excel. 
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The  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties  being  also 
a  means  by  which  we  may  direct  their  employ- 
ment, I  shall  entet  more  into  detail  on  this  subject 
in  the  next  Section,  where  I  speak  of  the  Motives 
of  our  Actions* 

From  the  considerations  unfolded  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapters,  I  draw  the  conclusions  that 
Education  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  knowledge 
of  Man ;  that  the  true  principles  of  education 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  school-learning ; 
that  great  improvements  remain  to  be  made  even 
with  respect  to  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences, 
and  that  the  education  of  the  Feelings, .  which  I 
consider  as  the  most  important,  and  place  far 
above  that  of  the  Understanding,  will  require  to 
be  quite  newly  modelled. 

It  is  admitted  and  stated  in  the  Preface,  that 
several  views  developed  in  this  work  are  not  new, 
but  there  is  a  difference^  betwixt  knowing  a  fact, 
and  knowing  the  principle  of  it,  and  Phrenology 
alone  can  redilce  to  a  science  and  system  the  ob- 
servations which  had  formerly  been-  made.  This 
assertion  will  be  farther  confirmed  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 
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SECTION  IL 

ON   THfi   BIREGTIOK   OF   THE    FACULTISS. 

After  having  Mamined  the  conditions  which 
contribute  to  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  the 
mental  faculties,  I  shall  consider  the  direction 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  their  actions.  In  the 
same  way  as,  in  the  first  Section,  I  held  it  esta- 
blished by  Phrenology,  that  all  dispositions  are 
innate,  and  that  their  manifestations  depend  on 
cerebral  parts,  called  organs ;  so  I  supposie  herey 
that  my  ideas  on  the  moral  nature  of  Man,  as 
detailed  in  my  work  on  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  Phrenology,  are  known*  Phraiolbgy 
shows  that  there  is  a  natural  arrangement  among 
the  faculties,  and  this  circumstance  is  the  founda* 
tiion  of  the  moral  character  of  Man.  To  under^ 
stand  fully  the  ideas  unfolded  in  this  Section,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  each  special  faculty  of  the  Mind, 
and  with  the  modifications  of  their  manifestation^ 
This  information  likewise  is  communicated  in  the 
work  referred  to,  and  in  that  on  Phrenology. 
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'  In  employ iag  and  directing  the  fetculties  of 
Mankind^  we  ought  to  proceed  according  to  fixed 
and  ascertained  principles  y  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  is.  That  human  actions  are  ob- 
jects of  moral  regulation:  The  second  is,  That 
each  faculty  has  a  tendency  to  act:  The  third 
concerns  the  knowledge  of  the  motives  or  sources 
of  our  actions;  and  the  fourth  the  difference  of. 
natural  gifts.  I  shall,  therefore,  divide  this  Sec- 
tion into  four  Chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MORALITY. 

According  to  my  ideas  of  the  moral  character 
of  Man,  his  actions  ought  to  be  subordinate,  or 
conformable  to  the  whole  of  the  faculties  proper 
to  mankind,  and  all  actions  which  are  in  contra? 
diction  to  the  whole  of  these  properly  human 
faculties  are  bad.  The  point  which  I  wi^h  now 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  readers  is,  that 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  by  the  Creator, 
that  moirality  is  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
Mankind,  as  oxygen  to  combustion,  caloric  to  ve*^ 
getation,  and  respiration  to  human  life. 

L  2 
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The  primary  virtues,  essential  to  the  existence 
of  society,  are  withdrawn  from  our  election  and 
choice,  nor  are  they  left  to  be  directed  only  by  so 
weak  a  principle  as  reason ;  they  are  identified 
with  human  nature  by  the  dictates  of  creation. 
Submission  alone  to  the  indispensable  laws  of 
morality  is  left  to  our  choice.  In  doing  so  only 
can  we  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  Man- 
kind. 

Christianity  promises  future  rewards  for  every 
sort  of  righteousness,  such  being  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  But,  I  maintain  also,  that  morality 
is  necessary  in  this  life,  not  because  I  believe,  as 
many  do,  that  wicked  persons  are  tormented  by 
their  consciences,  a  notion  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explode  in  treating  of  the  faculty  and 
organ  of  Conscientiousness  in  my  work  on  Phren- 
ology; but'  because  I  really  think,  '^that  the 
world  is  so  constituted,  that  morality'  is  indis* 
pensable  to  the  general  happiness  of  Mankind. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  just  often  perishes  in 
his  righteousness,  while  the  wicked  often  thrives 
in  his  iniquity;  but  shall  we  infer  from  this, 
that  morality  is  less  necessary  to  prosjperity  than 
I  maintain  I 
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The  condition  of  individuals  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
power  may  triumph  over  another  for  a  certain 
time,  and  the  animal  oyer  man  in  single  indivi- 
duals; but  such  a  state  cannot  become  general, 
nor  everlasting,  because  the  animal  powers,  from 
their  tendency  to  the  gratification  of  Selfishness, 
would,  if  predominant,  overset  society ;  while  the 
powers  proper  to  Mankind,  are  eminently  con- 
servative, and  calculated  to  promote  general 
happiness. 

I  grant  also,  that  individuals  and  whole  na- 
tions will  perish,  if  they  make  use  only  of  the 
faculties  proper  to  Man.  As  long  as  Mankind 
remains  as  at  present  constituted,  these  faculties 
will  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  animal 
powers,  to  avoid  being  destroyed.  But  history 
furnishes  examples,  that  wherever  mere  animal 
faculties  have  governed,  the  sovereignty  did  not 
last;  morality  and  understanding  being  the  two 
first  principles  of  politics,  and  necessary  to  direct 
the  actions  of  every  faculty. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  generally  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  understanding  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  education ;  and  that  the  pupils  of 
public  establishments  smile  with  pity  at  praise 
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given  for  good  behaviour,  I  am  well  aware»  that 
children  of  excellent  conduct  do  not  always  excel 
in  intellect ;  but  we  find  also,  that  many  fonng 
and  old  individuals  of  great  understanding  do 
not  always  behave  as  they  ought  to.  do.  These 
persons  convert  their  intellect  into  scourges  of 
society,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  the  race.  Both  moral  and  intellectual 
endowm^its  are  important,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  cultivated  in  harmony.  By  neglecting 
both,  societies  and  even  nations  will  come  ta 
an  end. 

In  examining  Mankind  at  large,  we  shidl  find 
that  general  happiness  is  founded  more  on  mo*> 
rality  than  on  intellect.  Establishments  of  cha<' 
rity  for  relieving  distress,  and  correcting  manners, 
are  more  beneficial  to  society  than  colleges  for 
the  study  of  mathematics  under  the  government 
of  conquerors.  Morality  ought  to  be  the  aim,  and 
understanding  but  a  means  of  attaining  it  Those, 
however,  who^  know  my  ideas  on  the  primitive 
powers  of  Man,  and  on  their  moral  arrangement, 
will  know  that  I  distinguish  morality  from  reli- 
gious creeds ;  that  my  God  is  a  GrOD  of  union, 
who  wishes  to  save  and  not  to  destroy ;  and  that, 
in  my  opinion,  charity,  or  general  love,  is  the 
greatest  of  virtues.    They  will  perceive  that  I  d^ 
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not  agree  with  teachen  who  phoe  the  love  of 
their  country,  and  that  of  glory,  above  the  love  of 
Mankind ;  and  that  I  maintain  the  authority  and 
the  advantage  of  the  Christian  principle,  which 
commands  us  to  love  every  one  as  our  neighbour. 
Christ  called  Aim  his  brother  who  did  the  will 
of  his  Father.  I  a^low,  that  we  owe  obligations 
to  our  parents,  and  to  our  country ;  indeed  I  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  primitive  feeling  of  attachment 
to  all  beings  around  us.  But  this  propensity  is 
given  also  to  the  lower  animals,  and  is  far  inferior 
to  general  love.  He  who  considers  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  and  the  causes  of  those  wants ;  the  de- 
serts of  the  poor,  and  the  possibility  of  improving 
their  situation;  who  will  never  encourage  idl»* 
ness  and  disorder;  who  considers  attachment  as 
a  quality  of  secondary  weight ;  who  relieves  him 
first  that  deserves  it  best;  and  who  prefers  his 
countrymen  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  equally 
meritorious,  is  far  nobler  than  those  who  are  in* 
fluenced  by  the  love  of  their  country  or  by  a  reli* 
gious  creed  alone,  to  the  neglect  of  this  universal 
Benevolence. 

It  is  a  touchstone  of  superiority  among  the 
faculties  that  their  influence  is  more  universal* 
The  animal  feelings  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  individuals,  of  societies,  and  in  a  cerliiin  de^ 
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gree  of  the  species.  Human  feelings  alone  place 
society  above  individuals,  and  species  above  so- 
cieties. They  coincide  with  the  proceedings  of 
nature.,  Individuals  perish,  while .  nations  con- 
*tinue;  and  these  disappear  while  Mankind  is 
preserved.  .  The  faculties  which  produce  such 
effects,  must  be  important  in  proportion. 

When  I  state  that  the  sphere  of  the  faculties 
proper  to  Man  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
animal  powers,  this  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  other  proposition ;  that  a  faculty  is  more  or 
less  generally  bestowed  by  nature. ,  The  meaning 
of  the  latter  is;  that  a  faculty  exists  in  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  species,  while  the  former,  de- 
notes that  the  influence  of  a  faculty  extends  over 
more  beings.  Amativeness  is  very  general,  while 
Christian  charity  is  confined  to  Mankind;  but 
the  effect  of  this  latter  feeling  embraces  all  be* 
ings,  while  that  of  the  former  is .  infinitely  more 
limited. 

Thus,  in  all  actions,  MorsJity  is  to  be  kept  in 
view  as  the  aim  and  end.  Man,  by  superior 
powers,  is  the  lord  of  the  terrestrial  creation ;  but 
the  same. feelings  which  constitute  his  superiority 
command  him  not  to  abuse  other  beings.  A 
lower  propensity  excites  Man  to  kill  animals,  in 
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order  to  live  on  them;  but  the  superior  feelings 
forbid  us  to  torment  them. 

All  sects  of  religion  must  agree  that  morality 
is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  .the  human  race, 
however  different  their  opinions  may  be  about  the 
mode  of  attaining  it  But  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  against  any  creed  that  undermines 
charity,'  and  which  teaches  children  that  those 
who  do  not  believe  as  they  themselves  do,  and  that 
those  who  wish  to  adopt  different  means  in  order 
to  please  their  Maker,  are  damned*  As  Chris- 
tianity evidently  tends  to  unite  all  men  in  the 
presence  of  God,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
entitled  to  reject  every  interpretation  of  any  pas- 
sage of  the  Gospel  which  does  not  agree  with 
general  peace.  The  superiority  of  the  Christian 
principles  of .  morality,  is  proved  and  recom- 
mended by  their  good  effects ;  and,  in  this  way, 
belief  ib  converted  into  conviction. 

Modified  ideas  about  the  means  of  pleasing 
God  are  natural,  and  present  a  large  field  for 
teaching  tolerance  and  mutual  forbearance.  Va- 
rious formalities  are  considered  as  agreeable  to 
God  ;  but  history  informs  us,  that  many  of  those, 
used  by  different  sects,  are  borrowed  from  pagan- 
ism.   Every  one  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  as 
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he  thinks  right,  unlisss  the  general  happiness  of 
Mankind  be  disturbed  by  it.  I  think  that  he  is 
too  proud  who  believes  that  he  can  add  to,  or 
exalt  the  happiness  of  his  Creator,  to  whose 
dictates  all  that  man  can  do  is  to  submit  In 
submitting  to  his  dictates,  we  practise  the  true 
and  undefiled  religion,  viz.  in  this  way  we  shew 
that  we  are  tied  to  God,  and  obey  his  wilL  Thus, 
it  is  an  important  point,  in  teaching  religion, 
never  to  ponfound  the  aim  with  the  tneam.  The 
fidrmer  is  universal  happiness,  and  loving  our 
neighbour  as  one's  self.  The  means  which  lead 
to  it  are  various,  and  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  them  are  to  be  expected.  It  seams, 
however,  a  great  error  to  look  for  happiness  from 
Divine  influence,  while  the  natural  means  of  pro* 
ducing  it,  appointed  by  the  Creator  to  be  ob- 
served, in  the  ordinary  way  of  Providence,  are 
neglected. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

EACH    FACULTT    TENDS  TO   ACTION* 

Thp  faculties  sk  ianitte  and  active  io  di£fereQt 
degrees ;  but  each  desires  to  be  satisfied,  and  all 
are  necessary ;  henee  it  would  be  wrong  to  endear 
your  to  annihilate  or  to  neglect  any  one  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  society ;  whilst  the  acts  of  every  in^ 
diyidual  power  may  be  morally  good  or  bad,  that 
is,  conformable  or  contrary  to  the  whole  of  the 
faculties  proper  to  Man.  In  order  to  elucidate 
this  subject,  I  shall  make  first  a  few  general  re* 
marks,  and  then  subjoin  some  details  concerning 
the  primitiye  powen* 

In  the  greater  number  of  persons,  the  lower 
faculties  are  the  most  active,  and  several  of  them 
more  so  than  others.  This  explains  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  animal  nature  of  man*  Again,  single 
individuals,  each  of  the  sexes,  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  provinces,  and  whole  nations,  possess  in^ 
dividual  faculties  more  active  than  others.  These 
primitive  dispomtions,  then,  must  first  be  studied. 
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and  each  power  cultivated  in  harmony  with  the 
dictates  of  general  morality,  and  with  the  particu- 
lar situation  of  the  nation,  sex,  or  individual  in 
question.  Any  feeling  that  is  naturally  too  ac- 
tive, should  never  be  exerted.  Hence,  in  those 
children  and  nations,  whose  character  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  love  of  approbation,  this  feeling 
should  never  be  nourished  by  education.  For,  if 
predominant,  it  becomes  the  cause  of  great  mis- 
chief, and  it  is  evidently  a  great  fault  to  encou- 
rage it  continually,  and  to  hold  out  approbation 
and  glory  as  the  principal  reward  of  every  action. 
If,  amdhg  other  nations.  Self-esteem  be  the  strongs 
est  feeling,  it  should  not  be  encouraged.  Such 
children  are  to  be  accustomed  to'  attend  to  what 
others  say  of  them,  and  to  be  spoken  to  freely  on 
their  faults. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  strong  feeling  can  be 
overcome  at  once ;  its  activity  will  appear  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher  or 
governor  ought  to  be  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
The  love  of  approbation,  for  instance,  may  lead  to 
war  or  peace,  to  idleness  or  industry,  to  vice  or 
virtue,  according  to  the  object  approved  of  by  the 
directors.  It  is  the  same  with  every  fundamental 
power.  Has  not  every  crime  been  committed, 
and   every  virtue  exercised,   under  pretence  of 
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glorifying  God,  or  of  obeying  God  rather  than 
men? 

The  improvement  of  mankind  has  been  greatly 
retarded  by  the  erroneous  notion  of  our  being 
bom  alike  in  feelings  and  understanding,  and  of 
our  being  capable  of  becoming  whatever  teachers 
please.  On  account  of  the  differences  in  the  in- 
nate faculties,  on  the  contrary,  education  must  be 
modified  in  many  respects  even  for  nations,  as 
well  ais  for  individuals  and  sexes.  As  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  cannot  digest  the  food  on  which 
savages  will  thrive,  so  civilized  nations  stand  in 
need  of  principles  which  cannot  enter  into  the 
brains  of  ignorant  and  uncivilized  persons.  There 
are  many  examples  in  history,  where  nations  have 
been  ungrateful  to  their  governors,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  improve  their  condition.  Missiona- 
ries, who  preach  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes 
in  the  same  way  as  to  enlightened  people,  cannot 
produce  the  desired  effect  New-bom  children 
cannot  bear  too  much  light  at  once;  and  the 
mind,  like  the  eyes,  must  be  accustomed  by  de- 
grees to  new  impressions. 

On  the  other  hand,  governments  are  wrong  if 
they  retard  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization which  their  nations  require.     They  are 
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mistaken  in  thitikmg,  that  the  special  tendeiiey 
of  primitive  faculties  can  be  prohibited  by  mere 
commandment.  As  no  institution,  having  for  its 
object  the  annihilation  of  amativ^iess,  acquisi- 
tiveness, the  love  of  approbation,  or  any  other  feel* 
ingSi  given  by  the  Creator,  can  be  permanent; 
as  its  duration  will  be  shortened,  in  proportion  as 
such  feelings  are  more  active,  in  the  same  way, 
as  soon  as  our  understanding  is  arrived  at  a 
higher  degree  of  cultivation,  such  institutions  as 
are  adapted  to  dark  ages  will  no  longer  suffice. 

The  faculties  proper  to  Man  being  given  to 
govern  every  where,  are  to  be  cultivated  inoes* 
santly,  and  in  every  one,  whilst  the  powers  com* 
mon  to  man  and  animals,  should  be  encouraged 
only  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  great  eod 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  properly  human  nature^ 
or  to  general  happiness.  The  animal  faculties 
may  be  employed  as  means,  but  not  any  one 
should  become  the  aim  of  our  existence.  ^  They 
may  do  good,  when  subordinate,  but  they  pro^ 
duce  much  evil,  as  soon  as  their  gratification  he* 
comes  the  aim  of  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  all 
institutions,  true  Christianity  excepted,  are  found* 
ed  on  selfish  principles,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  motives,  which  they  propose  to 
mankind,  originate  in  the  animal  feelings. 
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Tlie  tegulation  of  the  mode  in  which  ^tifica^ 
tiona  are  ioaght,  is  an  important  point  in  edu« 
cation.  Each  faculty  when  active,  wishes  to  be 
satisfied,  and  will  excite  those  powers  which  may 
become  the  means  of  its  gratification.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  .have  a  desire  to  be  distin^ 
guished,  we  may  fight^  destroy,  calculate,  culti^ 
vate  arts,  &c.  according  as  distinction  is  likely  to 
follow  the  performance  of  such  and  such  actions. 
To  gain  eternal  happiness,  we  may  do  and  we 
may  omit  various  things^  according  as  we  are 
taught  that  it  is  to  result  from  the  one  or  the 
other.  Selfishness,  in  general,  is  a  great  stimulus. 
The  gratification  of  individual  faculties  may  even 
become  a  means  of  obviating  their  abuses.  Ac« 
quisitiveness,  for  instance,  may  be  prevented  from 
stealing  and  cheating,  &c.  by  placing  before  the 
mind  the  consequences  of  illegal  actions,  and  by 
showing,  that  the  best  calculated  selfishness  is 
that  which  is  combined  with  honesty. 

Though  it  is  a  pity,  that,  in  common  education, 
the  satisfiBfcction  of  the  inferior  faculties  is  gene* 
rally  represented  as  the  aim  of  our  existence,  and 
of  the  whole  of  our  actions ;  their  gratifications, 
however,  may  be  of  great  use,  being  a  source  of 
pleasure,  and  the  contrary  a  punishment.  The 
idle    being    pleased   by    vacancy;    the    dainty^ 
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mouthed  by  cakes  and  sweetmeats ;  the  vain  by 
decorations,  fine  clothes,  &c. ;  the  mechanician  by 
ingeniously  contrived  instruments ;  the  painter  by 
colours.  There  are  as  many  sorts  of  reward  or 
punishment  as  natural  gifts,  but  the  gratification 
of  those  powers  which  are  not  requisite  to  our 
profession,  should  be  only  an  object  of  reward 
and  recreation,  the  difference  between  aim  and 
means  being  constantly  attended  to. 

A  question  which  has  been  often  repeated  by 
philosophers,  may  be  brought  in  here,  viz.  Whe- 
ther it  is  better  to  have  many  or  few  wants? 
Want  is  here  synonymous  with  Desire,  or  the 
taidency  of  individual  faculties  to  seek  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  there  are  as  many  sorts  of  wants  or 
desires  as  there  are  primitive  powers. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  each  desire  g^ves  pleasure; 
that  there  are  as  many  sorts  of  pleasure  as  there  are 
faculties,  and  that  desires  and  pleasures  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  activity  of  the  powers;  more- 
over, that  the  pains,  displeasures,  or  states  of 
dissatisfaction,  are  also  as  numerous  as,  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  activity  of,  the  faculties.  Thus, 
wants  or  active  faculties  may  render  us  happy  or 
unhappy. 
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In  order  to  prepare  happiness  for  ourselves,  let 
us  exercise  those  faculties  which  we  have  the 
power  of  gratifying,  and  check  the  activity  of 
those  which  we  cannot. satisfy;  taking  constantly 
for  granted,  that  morality  is  the  aim  of  our  life, 
and  that  no  animal  power  shall  be  permitted  to 
become  predominant;  that  Ostentation,  for  in- 
stance, must  remain  subordinate  to  Justice^  and 
'  that  spending  our  superfluities  on  purposes  useful 
to  society,  is  preferable  to  employing  them  in  the 
gratification  of  any  animal  propensity. 

The  proper  employment  of  the  faculties  being 
so  important,  this  knowledge  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  teachers  and  governors,  but  it  should  be- 
come an  object  of  instruction  for  every  person, 
and  be  taught  and  learned  by  heart. 

We  must  eat  and  drink,  because  we  are  excited 
to  do  so  by  hunger  and  thirst.  But  the  laws  of 
digestion  and  nutrition  might  be  explained,  the 
respective  organs  shown,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  dictates  of  creation  taught 
The  knowledge  of  the  general  rules  of  Hygeia 
is  useful  to  every  one.  Let  children  know,  that 
they  must  eat  to  live,  but  that  they  do  not  live  to 
eat  and  to  drink ;  let  them  feel  the  advantages  of 
sobriety,  and  the  consequences  of  indigestion; 
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let  them  see  the  vice  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
in  nature,  and  be  accustomed  to  temperance,  and 
to  the  moderate  use  of  every  sort  of  food.  It  will 
be  easy  to  render  them  attentive  to  the  quantity 
and  qualify  of  aliments  necessary  to  be  taken,  and 
to  those  \diich  do  not  agree  with  their  digestive 
organs.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be  able 
to  resist  the  desire  to  eat  of  every  dish  that  is 
placed  on  the  table. 

It  is  a  great  fault  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
preach  sobriety,  and  themselves  to  give  a  con- 
trary example.  The  example  is  more  effectual 
than  the  precept.  I  think  it  also  wrong  to  give 
dainties  and  liquors  to  children  as  rewards,  for  it 
is  in  this  manner  that  they  are  taught  to  value 
them.  They  may  enjoy  the  sense  of  taste,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  it 

In  speaking  of  hunger  and  thirst,  food,  beve- 
rage and  nutrition,  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
may  be  given  to  children  at  table,  with  respect  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
with  respect  to  chemistry  and  physiology.  Pa- 
rents might  direct  the  conversation  towards  conve- 
nient subjects,  and  enter  into  farther  explanations 
after  dinner.  Certainly  this  supposes  the  parents 
themselves  to  be  well  informed,  which,  however, 
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is  too  frequently  not  the  case.  The  duty  of  in- 
straction  devolves  particularly  on  the  mother; 
and  if  there  be  several  children^  the  elder  may 
inform  the  younger. 

Is  not  the  great  curiosity  of  children  a  hint  of 
Nature,  that  they  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  many  subjects  ?  Why  then  do  we  not  rather 
cherish  than  suppress  it?  We  should  always 
answer,  even  when  questions  are  put  to  which 
delicacy  does  not  allow  us  to  reply.  In  such 
cases,  we  may  find  an  excuse  by  observing,  that 
they  are  not  yet  able  to  understand  the  thing. 
This  will  be  believed,  if  we  show  them  the  reality 
of  such  an  excuse  in  other  examples.  But  they 
must  never  be  told  they  ought  not  to  know  such 
things.  A  formal  denial  will  excite  their  cu- 
riosity. 

The  objects  which  concern  cookery,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  play-things,  furnish  sufficient  mat- 
ter to  different  conversations.  We  may  put  ques- 
tions about  the  origin,  usefulness,  and  prepara- 
tions of  aliments,  by  degrees.  Each  object  will 
offer  a  large  field  of  information.  I  suppose,  for 
example's  sake,  that  potatoes  are  placed  on  the 
table,  the  mother  may  ask.  To  what  kingdom  of 
natural  history  do  they  belong?    According  to 
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the  age  of  the  children,  various  questions  may  be 
added.  After. the  first  notions  are  communicated, 
the  mother  may  continue  to  inquire  about  the 
parts  of  the  plant  which  we  eat  under  the  name 
Potatoes.  The  discussion  c^ain  will  require  to 
be  more  or  less  detailed,  according  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  children.  Whatever  cannot  be  shown 
at  home,  could  be  noticed  on  taking  walks  into 
the  fields  or  elsewhere.  In  what  country  are  po- 
tatoes indigenous  ?     How  are  they  cultivated,  &c. 

Another  time,  the  mother  may  begin  a  conver- 
sation concerning  bread.  Children  may  learn  the 
difierence  between  rye,  wheat,  oats,  &c.;  the 
manner  of  grinding  com,  of  baking  bread,  &c. 
In  this  way,  every  article  may  be  made  an  object 
of  instruction  and  amusement.  Children  will 
learn  ideas  and  combine  them;  they  will. know 
every  thing  around  them,  and  will  feel  a  desire 
to  know  it.  They  will  at  the  same  time  learn  to 
think  when  they  speak,  and  to  express  no  ideas 
without  reflecting  on  them. 

Bodily  exercise  is  another  important  point  in 
education.  Muscular  activity  is  greater  in  child- 
hood than  in  any  later  age.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  developement  of  the  body  and  to  health.  To 
keep  children  quiet  is  acting  against  nature.    The 
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body  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  however,  may 
be  exercised  at  the  same  time.  Playing  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  change  of  occupation,  and 
many  things  may  be  taught  by  means  of  it ;  to 
dance,  for  instance,  to  climb,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to 
go  on  horseback,  to  fence,  &c.  The  muscles  of 
the  arms,  or  legs,  or  trunk,  may  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  the  utility  of  such  exercise  in  any  fu- 
ture situation,  or  according  to  their  local  weak- 
ness. All  gymnastic  amusements  serve  to  these 
purposes.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  bodily 
exercise  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  innate 
strength  and  progressive  growth  of  the  indivi- 
duals. It  is  said,  that  Milo  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  calf  day  by  day,  till  it  was  full 
grown. 

On  the  play-ground,  children  may  be^made  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  number  of  objects,  their 
physical  qualities,  such  as  form,  dimensions, 
weight,  colour,  distances,  phenomena  of  hydrau- 
lics, mechanics,  and  chemistry.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  easy  than  to  teach  what  is  called 
gravity,  aflKnity,  attraction.  Let  children  collect 
stones  of  different  specific  weight,  let  them  make 
figures  in  the  sand,  such  as  circles,  triangles, 
squares.  •  They  will  do  it  with  less  pleasure  when 
they  are  confined  to  the  benches.     It  is  known, 
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that  girls,  in  amusing  themselves  with  dolls,  exer- 
cise many  faculties  necessary  to  their  future  con- 
dition in  life. 

The  external  senses  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Though  they  are  not  sufficient  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  external  world,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  indispensable  means  to  acquire  dis- 
tinct perceptions.  Blind  and  deaf  persons  show, 
how  in  the  former  the  sense  of  touch,  and  in  the 
latter  that  of  sight,  can  be  improved.  For  those 
who  feel  an  aversion  to  touch  innoxious  insects, 
for  instance,  a  lizard,  a  frog,  a  crawfish,  or  even 
velvet  and  other  tactile  objects,  an  early  habit  of 
doing  so  is  advisable.  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  a  dislike  to  certain  smells,  tastes,  colours  or 
sounds.  The  ears  ought  to  be  exercised  to  bear 
the  noise  of  a  gun,  of  thunder,  &c. 

Children  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  speak  loud, 
and  to  pronounce  all  possible  sounds  and  articu- 
lations, even  those  of  such  foreign  languages  hb 
they  will  be  obliged  to  learn;  for  almost  every 
language  has  its  particular  sounds  which  we  pro- 
nounce with  difficulty,  if  we  have  not  been  early 
accustomed  to  them.  Accordingly,  nations  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  sounds  in  their 
speech,  learn  the  most  easily  to  pronounce  foreign 
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languages,  since  they  know  their  articulations,  by 
haring  met  with  similar  sounds  in  their  own  Ian* 
gaage.  The  French  and  English  having  no  gut- 
tural sounds  in  their  language,  find  it  difficult  to 
imitate  them  in  the  German.  The  Germans,  on 
the  contrary,  who  have  not  the  sounds  of  j  and  v 
of  the  French,  or  of  th  in  the  English,  acquire 
them  with  difficulty.  The  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite,  when  trying  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Cook,  always  said  Toutou. 

As  to  the  internal  powers,  it  is  a  great  fault 
in  education,  to  think  exclusively  of  the  intellec- 
tual fieiculties,  and  to  try  to  conduct  mankind  by 
precepts.  It.  never  should  be  forgotten^  that 
children,  as  well  as  adult  persons,  always  act 
by.  feelings,  and  that  charity  and  justice  are  no 
sciences.  Precepts  alone- have  no  more  effect 
on  feelings  than  on  understanding.  To  say,  be 
just,  patient,  and  benevolent,  will  neither  produce 
nor  exercise  justice,  patience,  nor  benevolence, 
any  more  than  we  should  understand  mathematics, 
chemistry  or  philosophy^  if  we  were  only  exhorted 
to  study  them.  Precepts  must  be  put  into  exe- 
cutioD,  and  this  alone  is  of  practical  use.  Two 
ideas,  then,  must  be  well  understood ;  first,  that 
the  faculties  which  give  feelings,  and  those  which 
constitute  intellect,  exist  independently  of  each 
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other;   and/ secondly,  that  they  itct  in  different 
degrees  of  force  in  children  as  well  as  adults. 
'In  this  sense,  we  may  say  with  D£  la  Motte, 
that  the  child  is  already  a  man,  and  the  man  still 
a  child.      It  is   the  same  idea  which   De   la 
Bruyere  on  characters   (T.  II.  chap,  xi.)  has 
detailed,  in  stating,  that  children,  like  adults,  are 
affectionate  or  selfish,  courageous  or  timid,  candid 
or  disingenuous,  lazy  or  industrious,  benevolent  oi: 
envious,  peaceable  or  quarrelsome,  unsteady  or 
persevering,  humble  or  proud,  just  or  unjust.   The 
powers  are,  indeed,  the  same  in  children  and 
adults ;  they  are  only  applied  to  different  objects. 
The  same  person,  when  a  child,  may  be  jealous 
or  envious  about  sweetmeats,  and  when  adult, 
about  places  of  honour.     The  same  faculty  ren^ 
ders  a  child  self-willed,  a  boy  disobedient,  and  a 
man  mutinous.     Mr.  Combe  has  well  expressed 
the  same  idea ;    "  The  child,"   says  he,   "  who 
trembles  at  the  threat  of  being  shut  up  in  a  dark 
closet ;  who  exhibjits  to  us  with  delight  his  new 
suit  of  clothes;  who  fights  about  a  marble;  or 
who  covets  his  neighbour's  top,  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  faculties  which,  in  future 
years,  may  make  him  tremble  under  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  fiedl  of  stocks ;  make  him  desire  to  be 
invested  with  a  star  and  garter ;  contend  for  an 
island  or  a  kingdom,  or  lead  him  to  covet  his 
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neighbour's  property."  (Essays  on  Phrenology, 
p.  315.)  Hence  the  individual  tendencies  must 
be  observed,  impeded,  or  encouraged  and  directed. 
A  young  girl,  whom  I  know,  was  prohibited  from 
being  imperious  to  servants  and  common  people ; 
she  continued  to  amuse  herself  with  giving  orders 
to  such  of  her  playthings  as  represented  servants, 
and  with  scolding  them.  When  she  was  told  that 
she  committed  a  fault,  she  excused  herself  by  say- 
ing, that  it  was  merely  a  play.  But  the  parents  were 
intelligent  enough  not  to  confound  the  feeling  of 
self-esteem  with  any  object  of  its  satisfaction,  and 
this  amusement  was  equally  interdicted. 

If  any  inferior  feeling  be  too  energetic,  it  is 
proper  to  avoid  eviery  circumstance  that  may  put 
it  into  action.  Accordingly,  never  vex  quarrel- 
some or  obstinate  children,  and  at  length  yield  to 
them  and  let  them  have  their  own  way;  never 
desire  such  children  to  do  what  is  unjust ;  make 
every  demand  on  them  quietly,  but  never  yield. 

It  is  essential  to  know  which  faculties  assist 
each  other,  and  which  act  in  opposition,  in  order 
to  direct  the  actions  and  omissions  of  inan.  At- 
tachment will  generally  rest  on  objects,  men, 
animals  or  things,  whereby  the  other  feelings 
may  be  satisfied  at  the  same  time,'Or,  at  least,  not 
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prevented  from  being  so.  It  is  assisted  by  mild- 
ness and  cautiousness.  Children  endowed  with 
these  feelings,  and  with  ideality  and  love  of  ap- 
probation in  a  high  degree,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  deceived  in  their  dealings  with  man, 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  difference 
of  men,  and  with  the  various  motives  of  their 
actions. 

Courage  is  not  given  to  indulge  quarrelsome- 
ness and  anger,  nor  to  effect  gratification  of  ven* 
geance.  Its  aim  is  to  defend  what  is  absolutely 
just  If  not  active  enough,  it  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, not  only  by  words,  but  by  exposing  the 
individual  to  situations  which  may  appear  annoy- 
ing. Timid  children  will  become  less  fearful  by 
being  accustomed  to  society.  If  courage  be  too 
strong,  its  bad  consequences  may  be  shown;  and, 
according  to  circumstances,  attachment,  selfish- 
ness, the  love  of  approbation,  or  the  moral  feel* 
ings,  may  be  opposed  as  motives  to  restrain  it. 

Selfishness  and  the  love  of  approbation,  act 
with  the  most  different  appearances,  according  to 
their  combinations  with  other  faculties,  and  to 
external  circumstances.  It  is  known,  and  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  their  activity  has  been 
considered,  by  some  philosophers,  as*  sufficient  to 
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explain  all  the  actions  of  man,  and  even  as  the 
source  of  superior  talents.  Indeed,  whenever  we 
omit  any  thing,  in  order  to  gain  any  earthly  or 
heavenly  enjoyment,  selfishness  is  active;  and 
whenever  we  wish  to  be  approved  of,  the  love  of 
approbation  comes  into  play.  The  tendencies  of 
these  two  powers  are  easily  distinguished  in  chil* 
dren ;  but  I  repeat,  that  their  preponderance  pro- 
duces great  mischief  in  society ;  that  they  are  too 
much  cultivated  in  common  education,  and  that  it 
is  an  error,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  are 
incalculable,  to  represent  them  as  the  chief  aim  of 
our  existence,  while  they  ought  to  be  only  secour 
dary  motives.  I  have  seen  children  endowed 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  love  of  approba* 
tion,  who  became  quite  intoxicated  by  being 
praised,  and,  ceilainly  from  this  excitelnent,  com- 
mitted new  faults,  and  sometimes  became  into- 
lerable for  several  days. 

Let  us  examine  with  some  more  details  whether 
selfishness  and  the  love  of  approbation  produce 
talents ;  and  whether  the  satisfaction  of  these  two 
feelings  should  be  the  aim. of  all  our  actions?  Is 
it  true,  that  arts  and  sciences  originate  and  im^ 
prove  in  proportion  as  they  are  patronized  by 
pecuniary  rewards  and  honour?  In  Greece,  the 
masterpieces  of  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and 
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philosophy,  were  not  the  result  of  patronage; 
The  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  encou* 
raged  the  learned,  yet  sciences  lost  their  grandeur 
and  originality.  Only  commentaries,  comptla* 
tions,  and  imitations  became  numerous.  In  read- 
ing history,  we  meet  with  many  great  men  who 
found  their  reward  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  themselves,  and  who  were 
even  persecuted  on  their  account  Many  others 
have  persevered  in  contributing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences,  only  until  they  met 
with  rewards  and  honours ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
if  this  did  not  happen  too  soon,  as  it  appeared 
they  worked  only  for  them,  and  became  idle  when 
their  aim  was  attained. 

If  individuals,  because  they  possess  some  ta- 
lents, are  to  receive  the  privilege  of  deciding  on 
the  value  of  every  scientific  production,  their 
elevation  to  distinction  becomes  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  because  the 
learned  themselves  are  not  free  from  selfish  pas- 
sions, and,  like  the  vulgar,  are  ready  to  hinder 
others  from  attaining  similar  enjoyments  and  ho- 
nours. Few  are  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  others. 

As  the  great  maxim  of  a  liberal  government  is. 
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Let  them  acty  so  the  true  patronage  consists  in  not 
preventing  talents  from  exercising  themselves,  as 
long  as  absolute  justice  towards  mankind  is  not 
injured;  in  rewarding  productions  according  to 
their  influence  on  the  general  welfare,  and  in  re- 
warding only  services  actually  performed.  Among 
the  abuses  concerning  rewards  and  distinctions,  I 
mention  only  the  fault  to  give  to  regular  profes- 
sors the  exclusive  right  of  teaching,  and  what  is 
still  worse,  to  permit  them  to  delegate  their  duties 
to  any  substitute  they  .may  choose.  Monopoly 
impedes  improvement  in  every  thing.  If  the  ser- 
vices of  a  professor  be  useful  to  society  in  other 
avocations,  and  he  cannot  attend  to  his  scientific 
pursuits,  his  professorship  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the  person  who,  next  to  him,  cultivates  that 
branch  with  pleasure  and  success. 

It  is  certain  that  reward  and  distinction  do  not 
produce  talents,  though  they  are  of  great  weight 
in  exciting  and  directing  the  actions  of  all 
the  faculties.  I  even  infer  from  history,  that 
mankind  will  suffer,  and  that  all  institutions  will 
remain  imperfect,  as  long  as  selfishness  and  glory 
are  the  aim  of  our  actions ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
long  as  places  are  looked  for  with  a  zeal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  profit  they  bring,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinction they  bestow  on  the  possessor,  whilst  all 
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our  actions  ought  to  tend  to  the  common  benefit 
and  honour  of  mankind.  Nothing  but  the  place 
we  occupy  in  society,  and  fitness  for  its  duties, 
should  give  distinction.  It  should  be  considered 
as  every  man's  duty,  to  do  all  that  he  is  capable 
of  doing  for  the  general  happiness  of  those  among 
whom  he  lives.  Private  interest,  when  exclu- 
sively pursued,  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  morality. 
Whoever  contends  for  it  as  the  chief  aim  of  our 
existence,  acts  after  the  impulse  of  his  animal 
nature ; — he  is  not  a  man. 

Selfishness,  it  is  true,  has  greatly  contributed 
to  abolish  various  kinds  of  injvistice,  for  every  one 
is  ready  to  resist  his  oppressor.  In  religious  and 
civil  legislation,  privileges  are  more  and  more 
limited,  and  the  rights  of  man  become  more  equal 
than  they  were  in  ancient  times.  We  no  longer 
believe  that  all  mankind  is  made  for  the  sake  of  a 
few.  Indeed,  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  to 
gain,  there  will  be  many  who  will  contend  for 
independence,  out  of  mere  selfishness;  but  the 
principle  from  which  they  act,  though  hitherto 
auxiliary  to  the  common  good,  cannot  be  ap- 
plauded ;  for  it  would  lead  them  to  tyrannize  in 
their  turn,  if  they  had  the  power. 

Mankind  cannot  become  happy,  if  selfishn^ess 
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be  not  replaced,  or  at  least  mitigated,  by  a  su-» 
perior  motive  of  action.  He  who  pursues  his 
own  advantage  only,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  with- 
out injuring  another,  is  just ;  he  who  gives  up  liis 
superfluity  rather  than  to  do  harm  to  another,  is 
noble ;  he  who  works  only  for  the  common  wel- 
fare is  the  most  noble,  and  no  one,  but  him, 
deserves  that  name. 

A  great  step  towards  perfection,  would  be  the 
foil  and  practical  admission  of  the  principle  that 
every  one  has  the  right  to  employ  his  talents  to 
the  utmost  for  his  own  benefit,  as  far  as  he  can 
do  it  without  injuring  others.  This  system  of 
government  is  certainly  tax  superior  to  that  of 
exclusive  privileges  of  any  kind  : — Many  battles, 
however,  will  be  fought  betwixt  selfishness  and 
bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  reason  and  sound 
morality  on  the  other,  before  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted and  followed. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  adoption 
even  of  this  principle  cannot  be  expected  to  ob- 
viate misery,  nor  luxury,  with  all  its  fatal  conse- 
quendes,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  natural 
endowments  of  individuals  are  very  different,  and 
that  those  who  have  more  talents  will  govern  the 
others  in  one  way  or  another.     While  selfishness 
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continues  to  be  the  motive  of  their  actions,  the 
highly  gifted  will  employ .  the  weak  to  advance 
their  own  ends.  The  poor  will  be  constantly 
dependent  on  the  rich,  and  will  serve  them  as  the 
only  thing  they  can  do  to  live.  Supremacy  will, 
of  necessity,  fall  on  single  individuals.  Nations 
also,  through  selfishness,  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  war  becomes  unavoidable.  The  fortunate 
commander  finds  satellites  whose  advantage  it  is 
to  serve  him,  as  workmen  serve  the  manufacturer; 
he  avails  himself  of  their  talents,  and  tells  his 
countrymen  that  peace,  and  obedience  to  his  will, 
are  essential  to  their  happiness.  Is  not  this  the 
state  of  Man  as  far  as  history  informs  us?  And 
this  must  continue  to  be  his  state,  wherever  per- 
sonal welfare  is  the  only  rule  of  conduct.  Ty- 
ranny causes  revolutions;  revolutions,  again,  are 
productive  of  tyranny ;  and  all  this  has  its  origin 
in  selfishness.  There  is  no  possibility  of  changing 
'  this  permanent  circle  of  events  in  mankind,  ex- 
cept by  subordinating  private  interest  to  common 
advantage. 

This  doctrine  is  not  new,  it  is  the  basis  of 
Christianity;  but  it  has  been  dreadfully  abused 
at  different  times,  even  by  pretended  teachers  of 
morality.  It  is  no  where  practised  in  its  full 
vigour,  and  happy  is  the  nation  whose  governors 
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follow  it  even  in  a  limited  degree.  But  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  generally  propagated,  and  its  good 
effects  shown  to  every  one  who  is  capable  of 
appreciating  them. 

The  faculty  of  Firmness  greatly  assists  the 
activity  of  every  other  power,  but  it  also  pro- 
duces many  disorders,  particularly  if  it  be  natu- 
rally strong,  and  if  parents,  in  order  to  form  the 
character  of  their  children,  as  they  say,  allow 
them  the  gratification  of  every  fancy.  Stich  be- 
ings are  exasperated  by  the  least  resistance  in 
fiiture  life,  and  become  frequently  unhappy; 
Mere  opposition  stimulates  firmness,  particularly 
if  it  be  combined  with  self-esteem,  or  love  of 
approbation.* 

Firmness  alone  will  never  produce  great  actions. 
It  only  causes  the  active  faculties  to  persevere. 
Hence  the  same  person  may  persevere  much  in 
one  respect,  and  very  little  in  another.  It  has 
particular  influence  on  self-esteem,  the  love  of 
approbation,  justice  and  veneration.  Ideality, 
and  the  want  of  order  and  time,  are  in  opposi* 
tion  to  perseverance. 

The  direction  of  amativeness  and  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  is  of  prime  influence.     These 
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feeling!  apjMar  cQmBQonly  UXeVf  ^oraetimcs,  howr 
ever,  earlier  iu  life* 

The  longer  the  difference  of  the  sexes  can  be 
concealed  from  children,  the  better.  But  as  soon 
1^  children  are  inclined  to  abuse  their  persons,  let 
th^  Impw  the  dreadful  cposequeinces  of  such  a 
Yipe  on  the  whole  body,  aif  d  on  tbe  manifestatiiHifi 
of  th^  jfim^'  The  picture  may  be  varied,  accord- 
iqg  tp  the  knowledge  of  tb^  child,  and  to  the  bad 
eSkcta  which  j^e  ^ready  visitde  in  hip.  Every 
thing  which  excites  nervous  irritability^  and  ac- 
celeraties  the  circulation  of  the  bbod,  must  be 
avoided.  Bodily  exercise,  however,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  as  it  is  necessary  to  pvoduce 
sleep.  If  the  functions  of  props^tioii  be  knowi^, 
the  influence  of  the  vice,  not  only  on  him,  but 
on  gei^r^tions  tp  come,  may  be  detailed.  Many 
id^^  of  ikia  Icind  are  Qaentipiied  in  books  op  phy-* 
sical  education.  I  refer  to  them,  mentioning 
again,  that  a  too  anxious  taciturnity  of  parents 
concerning  these  points,  will  rather  do  harm  than 
good,  because  the  propensity  is  inpate,  and  acta 
without  restr^ut,  if  its  destination,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  its  abuses,  be  not  clearly  shoi^n  to 
children.  Being  informed  of  its  importance,  they 
will  mor^  readily  resist,  wd  submit  to  those  means 
wb^pl|  seen)  peoessary  to  re«trai}i  it. 
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The  regulation  of  the  religious  feelings  also 
deserves  great  attention.  It  is  known  how  very 
different  the  ways  of  worshipping  have  been,  from 
human  sacrifices  to  adoration  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  all  times  con- 
tinenqr  has  been  considered  as  agreeable  to  God. 
The  priests  of  the  ancient  Egjrptians  avoided  wine 
and  veives.  The  Levites  were  obliged  to  avoid 
the  intercourse  with  females  during  the  time  of 
their  sacerdotal  service.  In  Ceylon  and  Siam  the 
priests  are  prohibited  from  marrying.  The  Roman 
Church  requires  an  observance  of  a  similar  law. 

Religious  precepts  of  various  kinds>  and  the 
most  opposite  opinion^,  when  proposed  as  the 
will  of  GoD)  have  been  listened  to.  The  ma- 
jority of  mankind  is  credulous*  Say  that  it  is 
necessaiy  to  sacrifice  animals,  to  burn  perftime, 
to  ring  bells,  to  fast,  to  sing,  to  make  prostra- 
tions, to  dance,  to  whip  the  body,  or  to  do  va- 
rious other  things  in  honour  of  God,  and  man 
will  comply.  Even  those  who  reflect  for  them- 
selves, and  admit  the  revelation  of  Christian 
principles,  will  differ  in  their  explication  of  them. 
The  question,  then,  is  often  put,  Who  can  decide 
which  is  the  true  religion  ?  As  the  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit,  so  is  the  man  by  his  actions,  and  a 
doctrine  by  its  effects.    I  think  that  the  touchstone 

n2 
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of  every  principle,  religious  and  moraly  is  the 
same,  viz.  its  tendency  to  promote  the  common 
happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  absurd,  and  even 
blasphemous,  to  hold  out  any  doctrine  as  coming 
from  God,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which  is  to 
inflict  evil.  I  adopt,  therefore,  only  that  expla- 
nation of  every  passage  of  Christianity  which 
favours  general  love. 

There  are  religious  people  who  agree  with  re- 
spect to  principles,  but  vary  as  to  the  particular 
applications  of  them.  They  insist  much  on  some, 
and  are  indifferent  about  other  points ;  and  some- 
times follow  the  absurdities  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions; they  explain  one  passage  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  its  spirit,  and  take  another  literally. 
Others  admit  the  principles,  and  say  that  they 
believe  in  them,  but  care  very  little  for  their  prac- 
tice ;  whereas  the  least  portion  of  intelligence  and 
honesty  might  enable  them  to  perceive,  that  the 
practice  is  better  than  the  mere  assertion  of 
belief. 

In  religious  education,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
sort  of  instruction,  three  things  are  particularly  to 
be  kept  in  view;  first,  The  objects  taught  must  be 
suitable  to  the  station  of  those  instructed ;  second- 
ly, The  knowledge  communicated  must  be  applir 
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cable;  and,  thirdly,  The  necessary  means  for  at- 
taining the  end  must  be  pointed  out  and  attended 
to.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  choice  of 
objects  to  be  taught,  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  between  the  advantages  of  communi* 
eating  a  knowledge  of  fabulous  tales  or  examples 
of  moral  conduct ;  of  teaching  habitual  charity  or 
vice.  Children  ought  to  be  taught  that  moral 
conduct  is  the  aim  and  end  of  their  existence, 
and  that  morality  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  individuals  and  of  society.  And  moralists, 
who  wish  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  ought 
not  to  reject  any  means  of  attaining  that  end,  except 
those  which  have  been  tried  and  found  ineffectual; 
but  these  should  be  given  up,  of  whatever  date 
and  authority  they  may  be,  and  only  those  that 
prove  useful  be  employed. 

Thus,  all  powers  should  be  directed  with  a 
view  to  practical  life,  the  intellectual  faculties  to 
the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge,  and  the 
feelings  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

There  is  another  great  error  generally  commit- 
ted in  public  schools,  viz.  the  third  part  of  the 
year  is  given  up  to  idleness.  This  may  be  neces- 
sary, because  the  objects  to  be  taught  are  few, 
and  because  the  faculties  employed  are  fatigued. 
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and  require  rest  or  vacation-days;  but  these  might 
be  filled  up  by  the  useful  employment  of  other 
faculties,  which  could  be  exercised  one  after  an- 
other. In  that  way  mone  knowledge  would  be 
acquired,  and  sufficient  tim^  allowed  for  relaxa- 
tion to  the  individual  faculties. 

Natural  history,  mechanical  and  chemical  ex- 
periments, are  well  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
youth,  and  would  delight  many;  architecture^ 
painting,  music,  geography,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, military  evolutions,  &:c.  would  please  others. 
No  better  recrfeation  would  be  wished  for.  The 
great  error  is,  that  all  children  ar6>  obliged  to 
learn  the  same  things ;  th^  boys  Latin  and  Greek,, 
and  the  girls  music  or  drawing.  Yet  out  of  the 
prodigious  number  of  girls  who  learn  these  arts, 
how  few  are  there,  who,  after  they  become  mis- 
tresses of  their  own  time,  and  after  they  have  the 
choice  of  their  own  amusements,  continue  to  prac- 
tise them  for  the  pure  pleasure  they  afford.  Even 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  good  music,  are  better 
pleased  with  hearing  others  than  in  performing 
themselves.  How  often  are  the  labours  of  years^ 
and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  lost 
in  this  way  ?  What  a  pity,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  learn  so  many  things  for  no  end  but  to  forget 
them ! 
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Acx;oihpliilfain«iit8  irt  general  Bte  not  fiufficitotly 
distinguished  frotn  necessary  and  udeful  instruc- 
tion. The  latter  is  often  neglected^  and  things 
are  taught  for  which  children  have  no  taste,  such 
as  drawing  and  music,  while  they  never  would 
take  a  pencil  in  their  hand  nor  play  a  tune  from 
choice.  How  glad  are  they,  therefore,  when  the 
time  for  lessons  and  masters  is  over,  when  they 
are  of  age,  and  their  education  is  finished.  Many 
women,  possessed  of  such  accomplishments,  never 
touch  the  heart  of  a  man.  They  find  a  partner 
only  for  their  money,  but  the  result  of  such  a 
union  is  daily  seen.  Leisure  time  alone  should  be 
filled  up  by  accomplishments,  and  whoever  does 
not  cultivate  them  from  his  own  impulse,  should 
not  cultivate  them  at  jjl. 

Order  is  of  great  importance  in  our  affairs. 
Children  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  take  care 
of  whatever  belongs  to  them,  and  young  females 
should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  family-accounts. 
Order  does  not  depend  only  on  the  understanding, 
but  it  requires  also  experience.  This  cannot  be 
infused  into  the  mind  by  precept,  but  must  be 
acquired  by  practice.  Every  one  should  learn  to 
etnploy  his  own  powers,  and  to  regulate  his  own 
conduct,  and  for  that  purpose  he  should  be  placed 
info  various  situations,  and  left  to  his  own  re- 
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sources.  This  is  particularly  necessary  to  btfys* 
Girls  are  more^  dependent,  and,  in  many  respects, 
they  may  be  accustomed  to  trust  to  the  experience 
of  others,  and  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  so* 
ci^ty.  Their  faults  are  of  greater  consequence 
than  those  of  boys  to  their  station  in  society ;  for 
repentance  and  tears  will  not  wash  out  the  errors 
and  immoral  conduct  of  girls. 

Refined  manners  are  a  great  ornament,  and 
ought  always  to  be  cultivated.  All  odd  motions 
or  attitudes,  and  awkward  gestures,  should  be 
watched  and  prevented  from  becoming  habitual. 

The  reflecting  faculties  deserve  particular  care. 
Let  children  be  taught,  if  possible,  to  understand 
what  they  say  and  do,  and  to  express  their  own 
ideas  with  precision.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  those  persons  are  mistaken,  who  think  that 
reasoning  can  be  improved  only  by  one  sort  of 
study,  such  as  of  language  or  mathematics.  The 
fact  is,  that  studying  any  branch  accurately,  ap- 
plying judgment  to  it,  and  reflecting  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Cause  and  Effect  which  it  exhibits,  will 
cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  with  equal  effect 
Comparison  and  Causality  are  necessary  in  import- 
ant and  in  trifling  things.  If  children  have  great 
difficulty   in    reasoning,  the   first   attempt   here. 
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as  m  every  other  braoch,  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  Work-  We  shpuld  therefore  allow  them 
time  to  reflect,  and  wish  that  they  should  rather 
acquire  One  distinct  idea,  than  many  confused 
notions  of  different  things. 

The  erroneous  method  of  instruction  generally 
pursued^  is  the  cause  why  many,  when  at  the  end 
of  their  school-education,  must  become  their  own 
teachers.  Those  who  have  not  talent  or  courage 
enough  to  do  so,  remain  within  the  circle  of  me- 
diocrity>  and  are  mere  followers  in  the  paths  of 
others.  Yet  copying,  or  merely  imitating  others, 
is  the  death  of  arts  and  sciences. 

I  conclude  this  Chapter  with  repeating,  that 
each  faculty  tends  to  act;  that  each  faculty  may 
be  used  and  abused;  that  all  faculties  ought  to 
be  employed  in  augmenting  the  common  happi- 
ness; and  that  moral  conduct  and  reflection  are 
the  principal  means  of  producing  it;  but  that 
precepts  alone  will  not  change  and  improve  man- 
kind. Their  influence  is  little  in  comparison  to 
that  of  social  intercourse.  The  manners  of  the 
world,  the  spirit  of  families  and  of  parties,  cus- 
toms and  received  opinions,  are  often  opposite  to 
those  which  we  are  taught  at  school.  We  bear 
sobriety  praised,   and  in   our   families  we  find 
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luxury;  disinterested  conduct  is  highly  spoked 
of  in  our  books,  but  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  busy  creatures,  whose  most  anxiouer 
thoughts  are  directed  towards  gain  and  vanity; 
and  we  observe,  that  respect  and  consideration 
are  paid  to  others  in  proportion  to  their  wealth, 
idleness,  privileges,  and  fanciful,  tiay  selfish  dis- 
tinctions. School-education  is  then  sodn  fot^* 
ten.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  an  influence  otf 
society,  let  him  contribute  all  in  his  power  M 
cause  the  same  spirit  to  prevail  in  education,  in 
legislation,  in  social  intercourse,  in  writingil,  in 
arts,  and  in  sciences. 


CHAPTfiR  in. 

THERl;   I*   NO   ACTIOll    WITHOtJt   A    AtOtlVE. 

The  principle  that  no  action  takes  place  with- 
out a  motive,  is  the  same  as  that  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  motives 
of  our  actions,  and  their  origin,  are  not  sufficiently 
undefstood. 

As  long  ai  it  is  believed  that  education  can 
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create  facukies,  the  whole  of  mankind  will  b^ 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same  motives 
will  be  proposed  to  all  men.  But  when  we  know 
the  influence  of  inliate  dispo^tions,  we  perceive 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  in  each  person  to 
his  natural .  powers,  and  of  fortifying  or  guiding 
them  by  cultivation. 

I  here  repeat,  that  our  faculties,  inferior  and 
superior,  furnish  the  motives  of  our  actions, 
that,  in  consequence,  the  motives  are  different 
like  the  faculties  themselves ;  but  that  the 
proper  aim  or  object  of  our  actions  is  only  one* 
I  take  it  also  for  granted,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  proper  to  Man  is  the  aim  of  hid 
existence! ;  since  they  alone  constitute  moral  rec- 
titude, and  general  happiness,  and  submission  td 
the  laws  of  creation. 

The  superior  faculties,  when  they  act  jby  them* 
selves  from  their  internal  energy,  do  so  with 
pleasure,  and  constitute  the  kingdom  of  love.  But, 
whenever  they  must  be  excited  in  any  way,  or 
when  the  energy  of  the  inferior  faculties  requtrei) 
to  be  moderated,  then  government  and  obedience^ 
or  the  rule  of  the  law,  begins.  As  the  inferior 
faculties,  hoivever,  exist  in  human  nature^  and 
stand  in  need  of  constant  regulation,  it  is  evident. 
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that  Christ,  althongb  in  His  own  person  He  ful-' 
filled  the  law,  could  not  abolish  it  Its  existence 
is  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  evidently  requires  it. 

The  motives  arising  from  the  superior  faculties 
of  man,  are  also  termed  Religious  and  Moral; 
religums,  as  far  as  we  stand  in  relation  to  Goi>, 
and  morale  in  so  far  as  it  is  our  duty  to  act  in 
such  or  such  a  manner  with  respect  to  mankind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Maker  has 
bound  us  by  laws  which  must  be  obeyed.  These 
laws  are  established  by  the  Creator,  and  have 
been  confirmed  by  revelation.  Man  is  a  moral 
being,  and  the  law  of  his  natural  morality  has 
been  confirmed  by  Christianity.  This  matter,  ex- 
ercising the  greatest  influence  on  the  happiness 
of  Man,  is  considered,  with  details,  in  my  work 
on  the  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology. 

Children  may  soon  be  made  to  comprehend 
that  they  cannot  change  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
to  see  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  them.  When 
they  understand  the  tendency  of  these  laws,  they 
will  feel  respect  and  veneration  for  that  Almighty 
Being  who  instituted  them,  and  for  His  all-wise 
appointments.     But  it  will  be  a  matter  of  greater 
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difficulty  to  make  every  one  comprehend  and  ho- 
nestly love  the  general  good  as  the  aim  of  our 
existence,  though  it  is  conformable  equally  to  the 
law,  natural  and  revealed.  The  desire  for  the 
common  welfare  of  mankind,  is  not  strong  enough 
in  man,  to  allow  us  to  depend  on  it  as  a  sufficient 
motive  of  self-direction,  and,  accordingly,  various 
means  have  been,  and  still  must  be  employed,  in 
order  to  direct  our  actions  towards  this  point.  A 
knowledge  of  the  different  motives  of  our  actions, 
then,  is  indispensable.  If  the  moral  law  be  writ- 
ten in  the  h^irt  of  a  man,  that  is,  if  the  faculties 
of  Justice,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration  be  natu- 
rally most  powerful  in  any  person,  let  us  appeal 
to  them.  If  another  be  more  disposed  to  obey, 
because  it  is  commanded  by  the  revealed  law, 
that  is,  if  his  Hope  and  Marvellousness  be  natu- 
rally the  most  powerful  faculties,  let  us  not  reject 
these  motives.  The  same  aim  is  to  be  attained, 
but  the  means  may  vary. 

If  the  superior  motives  of  man; — his  natural 
charity,  his  religious  faith,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  are  not  sufficient  to  direct  his  actions,  in- 
ferior motives  must  be  employed,  such  as  love  of 
approbation,  acquisitiveness,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, fear,  &c.    Many  persons  are  prevented  from 
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stealingy  through  the  criminal  code,  or  the  fear 
of  hell,  or  of  being  dishonoured. 

The  kingdom  of  fear  and  selfishness  is  infinitely 
more  extensive  than  that  of  love.  The  former  has 
existed,  exists,  and  will  long  continue  to  exist,  but 
the  latter  cannot  come,  as  long  sjs  selfishness  and 
the  love  of  approbation  are  presented  as  the  aim 
of  our  conduct.  While  these  are  considered  at 
the  objects  of  human  existence,  conquerors  will 
prevail  over  their  satellites,  like  Brennus,  who 
sent  wine  from  Italy  to  his  countrymen,  saying, 
If  you  like  this  wine,  come  and  help  me  to  con-* 
que;r  the  country  where  it  grows. 

It  is  essential  for  a  teacher,  or  any  one  who  di-^ 
reets  othera,  to  know  that  different  motiveB  may 
produce  the  same  action  in  different  persons. 
One  child  may  behave  well  through  attachment 
to  his  parents ;  another  through  fear,  or  the  love 
of  approbation ;  a  third  through  selfish  views,  or 
a  feeling  of  duty. 

Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  as  a 
principle  in  moral  and  intellectual  education, 
that  children  do  many  things  by  mere  imitation. 
They  often  adopt  the  mani^er  of  thinking  and  act* 
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}Qg  of  those  with  whom  they  live.  Thejr  consider 
as  good  that  which  they  hear  praised  and  see 
done  by  their  parents.  For  this  reason  we  know 
by  the  children  whether  we  are  liked  or  disliked 
ifi  a  hmily-  This  propensity  to  imitate  will  pro* 
4uc^  mo^t  effect  i^  children  whose  natural  cha- 
racter is  npt  very  determinate,  and  in  them  it  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  as  a  means  of  instruc* 
tion.  Parents  therefore  become  the  best  moral 
tethers ;  but  let  their  moral  conduct  agree  with 
their  precepts,  if  they  expect  to  produce  any  effect 
by  their  teaching.  If  they  show  in  words  an  ab- 
horrence of  vice,  let  not  their  actions  be  stained 
by  impurity.  When  they  teach  their  children  to 
avoid  bad  company,  and  to  esteem  virtue  and  ex- 
cellence above  the  distinctions  of  wealth  and  rank, 
let  them  not  be  i^icircled  themselves  in  fashion 
and  vanity.  If  they  exhort  them  to  order,  truth, 
candour,  and  charity,  let  them  prove  their  since- 
rity by  their  own  actions. 

Many  children,  at  an  early  age,  are  capable  of 
feeling  argmnents,  but  several  cannot  Parents 
aad  teacheps  should  be  always  just  and  reasonable 
in  what  they  requke  of  them,  and  then  never  yield 
tp  any  resistance  or  remonstrance  whatever  on  die 
part  of  the  child.     A  habit  of  submission  is  of  the 
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utmost  consequence  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
children. 

Children,  however,  as  well  as  adults,  like  what 
is  conformable  to  their  natural  dispositions.  If 
their  intellectual  powers  are  very  active,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  follow  their  dictates,  and  to  deter- 
mine even  their  own  future  situation  in  life.  But, 
if  parents  wish  to  bring  them  up  to  professions 
which  they  themselves  prefer,  and  not  according 
to  the  natural  gifts  of  the  children,  or  if  children 
are  not  distinguished  by  their  talents,  they  must 
be  encouraged,  by  various  means,  and  sometimes 
even  forced,  to  exertion,  and  to  make  a  choice  of 
employment.  Without  this,  many  children  would 
become  careless  and  idle.  It' becomes  necessary 
to  impose  tasks  whenever  the  natural  dispositions 
do  not  induce  children  to  attain  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  their  profession.  It  is  always  an  error  to 
allow  idleness  and  free  hours  as  a  reward,  because 
such  a  proceeding  implies  that  learning  is  a  pu- 
nishment. It  is  not  very  judicious,  neither,  to 
conduct  education,  so  that  kings'  birth-days  and 
holydays  are  liked,  because  they  exempt  children 
from  attending  school.  This  is  nearly  as  bad  in 
principle,  as  compeUing  them  to  learn  verses  or 
write  versions  by  way  of  punishment.     Certainly 
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a  better  mode  of  chastisement  might  be  found. 
This  kind  of  punishment  is  similar  to  that  inflicted 
by  some  priests,  who,  as  a  penance,  command  a 
repetition  of  certain  prayers. 

Although  I  am  obliged  to  allow,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  few  persons  can  be  guided  by  the  su- 
perior feelings  alone,  and  that  reasoning  is  seldom 
of  any  great  weight  as  a  motive  of  conduct;  and 
although  it  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
greater  number  of  persons  are  actuated  by  inferior 
motives,  and  even  by  commandment  and  by  fear, 
yet  I  would  recommend,  that  the  propriety  of 
making  use  of  all  possible  motives  to  produce  vir- 
tuous conduct  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view, 
and  that  every  motive  should  be  employed,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  noble  and  elevated,  and 
ending  with  the  lowest,  viz.  impressions  on  the 
sense  of  feeling,  and  the  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  We  may  reason  with  those  who  under- 
stand the  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  feel  their  im- 
portance, whilst  others;  who  cannot  comprehend 
these  laws  or  perceive  their  utility,  should  be  re- 
strained by  inferior  and  selfish  motives,  even  by 
disagreeable  impressions  on  their  senses,  or  by 
feeling  the  pains  of  hunger,  or  solitary  confine- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

£VERT    ONE    HAS    HIS   NATURAL    GIFTS. 

The  reader,  somewhat  versed  in  Phrenology,  will 
easily  perceive,  that  the  different  considerations  of 
this  work  are  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with, 
and  even  founded  on,  ideas  developed  in  other 
publications  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred. 
In  this  Chapter  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  all 
mental  dispositions  or  powers,  are  innate,  and  I 
speak  of  them  in  so  far  only  as  regards  the  direc- 
tion of  their  actions. 

In  respect  both  to  sentiments  and  intellect,  man- 
kind may  be  ranged  in  different  classes.  There 
are  persons  who  may  be  called  fortunate,  if  not 
elect,  namely,  those  who,  from  the  felicity  of  their 
natural  constitution,  desire  only  what  is  good, 
who  act  from  love,  and  show  pure  morality  in  all 
their  actions.  In  these  happy  beings,  the  supe- 
rior feelings  predominate  much  over  those  com- 
mon to  man  and  animals. 
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The  rest  of  mankind,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, are  obliged  to  combat  against  the  activity  of 
the  inferior  feelings,  and  stand  in  need  of  the  law 
to  direct  and  restrain  them.  Three  subdivisions 
of  this  latter  class  may  be  considered.  The  first 
embraces  those  who  have  one  or  several  of  the 
inferior  as  well  as  one  or  several  of  the  superior 
feelings  very  active.  These  persons  may  be  great 
in  vice  or  virtue,  according  as  they  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  their  inferior  or  superior  faculties. 

.  In  the  second  order,  may  be  reckoned  those  in 
whom  certain  inferior  faculties  are  very  active, 
and  all  the  superior  very  weak.  Such  individuals 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  vice,  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  su- 
perior motives.  This  disproportion  is  common  in 
great  criminals. 

In  the  third  class  are  placed  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  mankind,  namely,  those  individuals  in 
whom  all  the  faculties  are  middling ;  those  who 
act  according  to  education  and  external  circum- 
stances, and  follow,  without  examination,  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  principles  which  they  are  taught 
Some  philosophers,  founding  on  them  as  instances, 
have  been  led  to  maintain,  that  man  does  every 
thing  by  imitation.      Though   that   opinion  be 

o2 
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erroneous,  the  influence  of  imitation,  remains  very 
great,  and  we  may  say  with   Mr.  Combe,   (Es- 
says on  Phrenology,  p.  322.)  "  As  a  general  rule, 
whatever  you  wish  your  child  to  be  or  do,  be  that 
or  do  that  to  him.     If  you  wLsh  him  to  be  out- 
rs^eous,  to  be  cruel,  to  be  quarrelsome,  be  out- 
rageous, cruel,  and  quarrelsome  to  him.     If  you 
wish  him  to  be  humane  and  polite,  be  humane 
and  polite  to  him.     If  you  wish  him  to  be  just 
and  pious,  be  just  and  devout  before  him."    The 
great  mass  of  mankind,   indeed,   cannot  be  left 
to  their  own  guidance;   common  peoplej  when 
tempted,  easily  yield ;  education,  therefore,  in  all 
its  details,  legislation,  and  all  public  institutions, 
ought  to  contribute  to  accustom  them  to  regula- 
rity and  order.     But,  at  the  same  time,  the  rulers 
of  mankind  must  not  expect  the  lower  minds  to 
be  obedient  whilst  they  forget  their  own  duty. 
Power  is  given,  not  for  the  selfish  gratification 
of  those  who  are  invested  with  authority,  but'  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  of  the  community. 

With  respect  to  understanding,  it  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  few  are  endowed  with  a  mind  so  com- 
prehensive, as  to  enable  themi  to  learn  whatever 
they  please,  and  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
universal  knowledge.  Some  are  given  rather  to 
deep  reflection   than   to  great  learning ;  '  others 
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have  less  reflectioD,  but  much  talent  for  acquiring 
erudition ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  the  greater  num- 
ber do  not  excel  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
of  art,  or  of  science  whatever ;  but  may  learn  any 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  become 
useful  members  of  society. 

The  preceding  facts  being  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation, we  may  examine  the  question,  Whether 
the  same  kind  of  education  will  equally  suit  every 
individual? 

The  aim  in  educating  all  must  be  the  same, 
namely,  to  render  them  virtuous  and  intelligent ; 
but  as  the  natural  endowment  of  individuals  is 
different,  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  the  same 
improvement,  and  every  one  cannot  be  induced 
by  the  same  motives  to  pursue  the  same  end. 

The  faculties  proper  to  man,  being  the  aim 
of  all  our  actions,  should  be  cultivated  in  every 
person  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  natural  dif- 
ference will  be  observed  with  respect  to  the 
energy  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  other  faculties 
in  different  individuals.  Nature,  by  her  endow- 
ment, constitutes  some  characters  moral,  and 
others  reli^ous.  The  latter  will  act  more  from 
faith,  the  former  from  duty.    Yet,  the  law,  "  Love 
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thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  must  be  constantly 
held  up  to  bothy  as  the  object  of  their  exertions, 
and  obedience  to  it  required,  even  of  those  who 
do  not  feel,  inclined  to  do  so. 

If  the  superior  motives  be  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  this  obedience,  the  lower  fa- 
culties must  be  employed.  The  influence  of  the 
latter  powers,  then,  is  double;  they  constitute 
motives  themselves,  and  they  also  assist  the  su- 
perior feelings  to  arrive  at  their  gratification. 
Among  the  lower  motives,  selfishness  and  fear 
are  the  most  generally  energetic,  and  no  legisla- 
tion can  exclude  the  use  of  them. 

'  Thus,  a  true  system  of  education  cannot  be 
founded  on  single  views,  or  established  accord- 
ing to  single  individuals ;  it  must  be  adapted  to 
human  nature.  Whoever  will  direct  man,  ought 
not  to  hold  out  only  one  motive  of  action.  He 
who  endeavours  to  change  every  person  into  a 
philosopher,  and  he  who  will  never  reason  with 
any  one  is  equally  mistaken.  A  preacher  who 
invites  others  to  become  morally  good,  will  err 
when  he  trusts  entirely  to  the  motives  which 
govern  his  own  actions,  not  being  aware  thai 
sometimes  such  motives  make  no  impression  on 
others.     He  ought  to  bring  forward  all  possible 
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reasons  to  touch  all  his  auditors,  and  make  them 
feel  those  motives  which  they  are  susceptible  of. 
He  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  to  be  under- 
stood,  and  to  speak  by  examples.  Moreover,  his 
precepts  must  be  confirmed  by  his  own  actions. 
He  who  teaches  order  and  cleanliness,  must  be 
orderly  and  cleanly  himself;  he  who  preaches 
peace  and  charity,  must  not  deny  these  principles 
by  his  moral  conduct.  Those  who  say,  Follow 
my  words,  but  not  my  actions,  are  unfit  for  their 
situation',  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  more  wor- 
Ay  subjects. 

li  follows,  that  the  feelings,  as  well  as  and  even 
still  more  than  the  intellectual  faculties^,  ought  to 
be  considered  before  children  are  destined  to  cer- 
tain professions,  or  adults  to  certain  places.     To 
bring  up  a  child  endowed  with  great  animal  pro«- 
pensities,  such  as  Amativeness,    Combativeness, 
Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  &c.  to  the  church, 
whatever  his  intellect  may  be,  is  the  height  of 
error  and  absurdity.     Nothing  has  done  greater  . 
harm  to- society,,  than  placing  individuals  in  pro- 
fessions and  situation^  for  which  they  were  unfit, 
not  only  through  the  want  of  some  necessary  fa- 
culties, but  also  through  the  inordinate  activity  of 
some  of  the  opposite  ones.     Strong  amativeness 
or  cruelty  produces  mischief  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
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priest,  as  does  the  love  of  domination  in  the  re- 
presentative  of  a  free  nation^  corruptibility  in  a 
judge,  fear  in  a  general,  &c.  The  feelings,  also, 
ought  to  be  exercised  with  a  View  to  the  future 
destination  of  children.  Combativeness  is  to  the 
soldier  what  Veneration  is  to  the  clergyman; 
but,  in  both,  benevolence  and  justice  should 
be  active. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  insist  too  much  on-  the 
importance  of  considering  the  effect  of  the  natijyal 
feelings,  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  rule  or  to 
lead  society.  This  highly  interesting  point  can 
be  perceived,  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  those  only 
who  are  convinced,  that  the  faculties  which  pro- 
duce feelings,  are  natural  gifts  differing  in  every 
individual;  that  they  are  independent  of  intel- 
lect, and  are  the  principal  cause  of  our  actions. 
In  this  way,  fishermen,  who  are  eminently  gifted 
in  natural  sentiments,  may  be  better  moralists 
than  high  priests,  mathematicians,  orators,  or  phi- 
losophers, who  excel  only  in  intellect,  and  whose 
moral  sentiments  are  weak  compared  with  their 
inferior  propensities. 

An  opposite  error,  but  not  less  hurtful  to  so- 
ciety than  the  preceding,  is  committed  by  those 
who  despise  and  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the 
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intellectual  faculties.  Some  religious  persons  of 
this  kind,  have  endeavoured  to  put  aside  all 
temporal  concerns,  and  have  become  hermits. 
Others  avoid  all  pleasure,  or  even  torture  their 
body,  in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  their  Creator. 
Others  represent  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
substitute  for  all  other  information,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Mahometan  confines  his  knowledge  to 
the  Koran.  Our  ignorance  of  human. nature  is 
the  cause  of  such  mistakes.  The  faculties  which 
produce  feelings,  constitute  only  one  part  of  our 
nature;  the  other  part  is  intellectual,  and  the 
feelings  work  in  darkness  if  not  enlightened  by 
the  understanding. 

Intellectual  education  too,  is  frequently  miscon- 
ducted from  ignorance  of  human  nature.  The 
basis,  however,  of  the  direction  of  intellect  is  the 
same  as  that  of  feelings.  A  plurality  of  intellec- 
tual powers  exists,  and  they  are  possessed  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  by  different  individuals. 
The  reflective  faculties  are  essential  to  our  moral 
conduct  in  every  situation ;  and  are  necessary  to 
form  clear  conceptions  in  all  intellectual  opera- 
tions, while  the  perceptive  faculties  are  applicable 
only  to  certain  kinds  of  employment  The  reflecr 
tive  powers  then  should  be  exercised  in  every  in- 
dividual. 
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I  have  already  repeated,  that  all  our  learning 
ought  to  be  useful,  and  that  we  should  obtain  po- 
sitive notions  instead  of  mere  signs,  which  conv^ 
no  meaning.  Indeed  no  one  has  excelled,  nor 
will  excel,  as  a  deep  thinker,  as  a  great  minister, 
general,  lawyer,  physician,  or  moralist,  merely 
because  he  is  a  good  classical  scholar.  Great 
men  are  no  dou^t  frequently  skilled  in  the  clas^ 
sics;  and  it  would  certainly  be  astonishing,  if 
dieir  natural  capacities,  which  enabled  them  to 
become  great,  did  not  enable  them  also  to  become 
good  Latin  scholars,  seeing  that  they  are  obliged 
to  spend  more  time  and  labour  in  learning  Latin 
than  in  any  other  pursuit  But  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  talent  for  learning  artificial 
signs*  is  a  primitive  one,  and  that  it  may  or  may 
not  be  combined  in  any  individual  with  a  great 
endowment  of  other  intellectual  powers,  and 
hence  that  it  is  wrong  to  consider  it  as  the  stan- 
dard of  understanding  in  general.  It  i»  high 
time,  says  Dr.  Rush,  (Essays  Literary,  Moned, 
and  Philosophical.  Phil.  L806.)  to  distinguish 
between  a  philosopher  and  a  scholar,  between 
things  and  words.  We  may  be  good  scholars^ 
and  know  nothing  of  man  and  things*  A  mere 
scholar  can  call  a^  horse  or  a  cow  by  different 
names-,  but  he  frequently  knows  nothing  of  the 
qualities  and  uses  of  these  valuable  animals.     ^''A 
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boy  of  eight  years  old,  with  the  Latinr  grammar  in 
his  hand,  asked  his  father  who  made  the  Latin 
language,  and  for  what  it  was  made?  Another 
boy,  of  eleven  years  of  age,  wished  he  had  not 
been  born,  because  of  the  trouble  which  he  found 
in  learning'  Latin."  It  is  certain,  as  Dr.  Rxjsh 
also-  says^  that  many  sprightly  boys,  of  excellent 
capacities  for  useful  knowledge,  have  been  so 
disgusted  with  the  dead  languages,  as  to  retreat 
from  the  drudgery  of  schools  to  low  company, 
whereby  liiey  have  become  bad  membere  of  so- 
ciety; 

The  exclnsive  study  of  the  aneient  langui^es 
has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Whoever  takes  an^  interest'  in  their  improvement 
must  declare  against  it.  Philology  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  particular  branch  of  instruction, 
in  the  same  way  as  Chemistiy,  Botany,  &c.  Use- 
ful and  practical  knowledge  ought  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal'  object  of  intellectual  education.  During  the 
time  we  spend  in  learning  liie  words  in  which 
Virgil  delivers  the  erroneous  opinion,  IJiat  bees 
originate  from  putrefaction,  we  might  leam^  with 
greater  advantage,  the  natural  history,  treatment, 
and  usefulness  of  this  insect  itself.  In  countries 
where  vines  are  planted,  it  is  more  useful  to  teach 
children  how  to  cultivate  them^  and  how  to  make 
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wine,  than  the  expression  which  Horace  em- 
ploys to  inform  us,  that  he  liked  a  good  glass  of 
wine.  Instead  of  learning  Mythology  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  we  had  better  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  different  religious 
creeds,  and  of  true  Christianity,  by  reading  in  our 
mother-tongue.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  us  to  know 
what  words  the  Greeks  used  when  they  spoke, 
since  we  never  converse  in  Greek? 

Intellectual  education  may  be  divided  into 
General  and  Professional ;  and  in  both  respects 
the  pupils  may  be  subdivided  into  several  classes, 
not  according  to  age  and  time,  but  according  to 
the  objects  to  be  taught,  and  those  to  be  learnt ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  some  children  learn  double 
what  others  do  in  a  given  time,  and  succeed  better 
in  one  branch  than  in  another.  They  should 
remain  in  each  class  as  long  as,  and  no  longer 
than,  is  necessary  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  branch  there  taught.  There  should  be  one 
professor  for  each  branch,  and  each  class  should 
be  conducted  according  to  the  plan  of  mutual  in- 
struction. 

I  have  already  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
rule,  that  no  sign  should  be  employed  without  its 
meaning  is  explained,  and  that  children  should  be 
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constantly  admonished,  that  they  use  artificial 
signs  as  means  of  communication  or  recollection, 
and  that  sensations,  feelings,  notions  and  reflec- 
tions, precede,  and  can  be  acquired  only  by,  the 
activity  of  the  faculties  themselves. 

I  reckon  the  knowledge  of  as  many  objects  and 
beings  as  possible,  viz.  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
natural  history,  of  their  physical  and  chemical 
qualities,  of  the  vital  phenomena,  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, geology,  and  cosmography,  of  anthropo- 
logy, the  mother-tongue,  printed  and  written  signs, 
calculation,  and,  finally,  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, to  be  essential  to  a  general  intellectual 
education. 

Elementary  ideas,  or  outlines  of  these  objects, 
are  sufficient  for  children ;  but  during  the  college 
education,  these  branches  are  to  be  extended  and 
detailed,  but  always  taught  by  the  way  of  mutual 
instruction. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  arts  and  sciences 
do  not  improve  as  much  as  might  be  wished  for. 
This  proves  at  least  that  education  does  not  pro- 
duce talents ;  but  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Nature  has  given  many  capacities  which  educa- 
tion suppresses.     If,  for  instance,  a  boy  who  has 
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little  talent  for  learning  Latin,  .but  great  indina-- 
tion  to*  draw,  will,  whenever  the  master  turns  his 
eyes  away,  exercise  his  natural  bias,  :he  will,  when 
perceived,  at  least  be  scolded.  The  consequence 
will  be,  that  at  the  end  he  will  know  but  very 
little  Latin,  while  his  innate  talent  of  drawing 
has  been  prevented  from  being  exercised.  In  this 
way  many  children  are  punished  for  cultivating 
their  natural  gifts,  and  their  intellectual  education 
is  impeded.  How  different  would  every  one  be, 
were  he  brought  up  according  to  his  natural 
endowments.  It  is  really  the  greatest  misfortune 
for  mankind  to  educate  children  and  youth  in  an 
indiscriminate  manner ;  and  we  may  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  absurd  views  in  the  selection  of 
the  objects  taught,  and  in  the  manner  of  teaching, 
learning  has  hitherto  been  tiresome,  unprofitable, 
and.even  dis^stingin  no  ordinary  degree. 

The  mistakes  committed  are  particularly  great 
in  professional  education.  It  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  that  few  persons  stand  in  the  situations  for 
which  nature  particularly  fitted  them.  This  sol- 
dier ought  to  have  been  a  clergyman;  that  clergy- 
man a  soldier ,-  and  here  we  see  a  shoemaker  who 
was  intended  for  a  poet ;  and  there  an  advocate 
who  was  designed  for  a  shoemaker.  The  first 
indication  of  improvement  in  this  respect  will 
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appear,  when  human  nature  shall  be  better  undei^ 
stood ;  it  will  be  known  that  there  are  natural 
gifts,  that  these  gifts  are  different ;  that  precepts 
and  rules  neither  bring  forth  talents  nor  mocal 
conduct ;  that  none  should  be  .promoted  to  the 
degree  of  a  leading  man,  who  is  not  fit  for  the 
station,  and  that  :he  who  is  fit  for  one  place  is  not 
on  Ihfit  account  necessarily  fit  for  all  others. 

There  is  an  example  on  record,  which  (proves 
the  importance  of  employing  every  one  according 
to  his  talents.  The  society  of  the  Jesuits  rose  in 
a  rshort  time  to  an  extraordinary  height  and  in- 
fluence. Several  causes  contributed  to  this  result ; 
but  the  principal  one  certainly  was,  that  they  were 
employed  in  conducting  education,  distinguished 
the  genius  of  their  pupils,  chose  for. their  order 
only  those  who  excelled  in  talents,  and  employed 
each  individual  according  to  his  natural  disposi- 
tions. No  society  will  acquire  an  equal  influence 
that  expects  to  do  so  from  teaching  alone. 

Moreover,  their  regulations  were  calculated  to 
contribute  to  their  excellence.  They  were  under 
a  leading  general,  who  nominated  without  con* 
trol  all  functionaries  of  the  order,  and  could 
remove  them  at  pleasure.    To  him  the  reports  of 
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the  subordinate  societies  were  submitted.  These 
reports  were  minute  and  circumstantial  in  the 
highest  degree,  containing  exact  information  of 
the  characters  of  the  novices,  and  professed  mem- 
bers, their  talents,  dispositions,  and  prevailing 
tendencies,  and,  above  all,  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  experience  in  affairs.  Thus, 
the  general  could  appoint  to  each  man  his  station 
and  his  reward,  could  elevate  and  degrade,  ex- 
clude and  retain,  and  allot  the  chief  duties  to  the 
highest  abilities. 

I  am  far  from  defending  this  society  and  its 
tendencies.  I  argue  only  in  favour  of  their  sa- 
gacity, in  employing  every  member  according  to 
his  abilities. 

If  every  one  were  employed  according  to  his 
natural  gifts,  a  double  advantage  would  result: 
arts  and  sciences  would  be  cultivated  with  more 
success,  and  many  persons  would  be  better  pleased 
with  their  station  in  life.  It  is  certain,  that  it  is 
not  always  the  profession  to  which  we  are  forced 
by  circumstances,  that  makes  us  happy.  Many 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  income,  if  they' 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  bias.  Even 
people  of  independent  fortune  are  still  dependent 
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on  the  general  arrangement  of  education.  They 
are  drilled  for  years,  and  soon  forget  that  which 
they  learned  by  compulsion. 

The  second  error  of  professional  education  is, 
that  we  are  plagued  with  a  great  deal  of  useless 
knowledge,  while  the  most  important  objects  are 
overlooked.  Of  what  use  is  poetry  or  mathe-^ 
matics  to  a  clergyman,  while  his  attention  is 
scarcely  called  to  human  nature,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic conditions  on  which  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  depend?  None  of  the  unprofitable 
studies  ought  to  be  compulsory.  Yet  as  every 
kind  of  knowledge  is  useful,  no  branch  of  it 
should  be  neglected,  and  therefore  Latin  and 
Greek  might,  with  propriety,  continue  to  be 
taught,  if  we  make  it  requisite  for  those  only  to 
learn  them  who  have  the  inclination  to  do  so,  or 
whose  professions  require  such  knowledge.  No 
one  can  V  learn  every  thing,  apd  it  is  wrong  to 
oblige  pupils  to  learn  that  which  is  useless  in 
their  practical  situation  in  life. 

The  third  error  of  professional  as  well  as  of 
general  education,  consists  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. It  has  been  examined  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  I  mention  it  once  more  for  the  sake  of 
connection.      Children   learn  languages  without 
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ideas,  aod  natural  history  by  mere  deacriptions ; 
and  those  who  teach  them  in  this  manner,  if  they 
think  at  all  about  the  matter,  must  proceed  on  the 
belief  that  every  word  communicated  necessarily 
excites,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  idea  which 
they  mean  it  to  oonvey.  This^  however,  is  an 
extravagant  error ;  for  words  can  excite  only  ideas 
already  acquired,  and  if  no  previous  ideas  have 
been  fonned,  they  are  mere  unmeaning  sounds. 
The  same  error  is  committed  in  professional  edu- 
cation. In  the  study  of  medicine,  for  instance, 
we  are  frequently  told  a  great  deal  about  various 
diseases ;  of  external  appearances ;  of  different 
conditions  of  the  pulse  or  skin,  &c.  before  we  see 
such  things  in  nature.  The  result  is,  that  the 
time  and  labour  we  spend  in  acquiring  such 
theoretical  knowledge  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
lost.  Let  us  first  see  Nature,  and  then  hear 
descriptions.  A  medical  student,  who  has  never 
seen  a  patient,  but  studied  the  theory  of  diseases, 
will  be  as  little  acquainted  with  them  i^  with  mi^ 
nerals  of  which  he  has  only  read  the  descriptions. 

Thus,  in  the  study  of  medicine,  it  is  not  only 
wrong  to  compel  the  students,  as  is  the  case  at 
certain  U9iver8ities,  to  learn  the  auxiliary  sciences 
in  detail,  such  as  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology 
aad    chemistry,    spce    a   perfect   and   practical 
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knowledge  oi  each  of  these  branches  would  re- 
quire several  jears ;  bat  it  is  also  a  great  error  to 
begin  with  theoretical  lectures. 

Moreover,  the  individual  branches  of  medical 
education  are  too  much  separated.  The  instruc- 
tion begins  commonly  with  anatomy,  without  the 
pupil  being  taught  to  think  of  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular part.  At  certain  universities,  they  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  studying  osteology 
and  myology,  (the  knowledge  of  the  bones  and 
muscles) ;  tb^  must  learn  the  name  of  each  bony 
ridge  and  edge;  but  may  hurry  over,  with  very 
superficial  notions  of  the  viscera  and  nerves,  which 
certainly  are  more  important  to  medical  practi* 
tioners  in  general  than  those  of  the  bones ;  whilst 
operative  surgeons  alone  stand  in  need  of  a  very 
exact  knowledge  of  the  bones  and  bloodvessels. 

Physk>logy  and  anatomy  ought  never  to  be 
separated  from  each  other :  the  structure  will  be 
learned  with  more  ease  and  pleasure  when  at  the 
same  time  its  uses  are  taught.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  ought  to  begin  with  the  more  necessary 
functions,  and  go  on  to  those  of  less  importance. 
When  well  acquainted  with  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, they  ought  to  see  patients,  and  the  different 
morbid  symptoms;   they  should  learn  to  distin* 
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guish  diseases^  to  become  attentive  to  modifications 
according  to  age,  temperament,  climate,  season,- 
and  manner  of  living,  and  to  learn  the  mode  of 
treatment.  Being  instructed  in  this  practical  way, 
diey  will  feel  an  interest  in  studying  the  Materia 
Medictty  or  the  substances  used  out  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  also  the  chemical  prepa- 
rations and  doses. 

When  human  nature  shall  be  better  understood, 
and  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  manifestations,  more  perfectly 
known,  professional  education  will  be  better  regu- 
lated, and  we  shall  then  no  longer  be  obliged  tO' 
learn  merely  for  the  school,  or,  as  we  commonly 
say,  for  the  examinations.  We  shall  then  acquire 
only  practical  knowledge,  and  no  one  will  find  it 
necessary  to  begin  his  own  plan  of  useful  learn- 
ing when  he  has  finished  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity. Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  tedious  for 
students,  than  to  attend  ex  officio  lectures  of  mere 
theoretical  schoolmen. 

Here  the  qualifications  of  teachers  might  be 
considered  with  propriety;  they  are  certainly  of 
great  importance,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak  of  them.  Pupils  are  well  aware,  that  great 
abiises  are  committed  in  this  respect;  that  it  is 
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not  always  the  most  worthy  who  fills  the  chair. 
I  merely  iiotice,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  possessing  of  knowledge  and  the  capacity  of 
conununicating  it  to  others,  and  that  some  persons 
of  more  knowledge  are  Sometimes  less  skilful  in 
teaching,  than  others  of  less  information,  in  the 
same'  way  as  the  best  students  of  theoretical 
knowledge  have  not  always  the  most  practical 
skill. 

The  common  method  of  teaching  arts  is  not 
better  than  that  of  cultivating  sciences.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  example,  that  those  only 
who  have  natural  talents  apply  themselves  to 
drawing,  painting,  and  the  arts  of  imitation, — ^but 
we  may  ask,  how  are  they  generally  taught? 
They  are  too  frequently  confined  to  copying  the 
antiques  as  the  only  models  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion, instead  of  representing  and  imitating  nature. 
In  this  way  artists  will  be  only  copyists,  and 
never  can  acquire  any  claim  to  originality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ancients  had  no  exclusive 
privilege  of  genius,  nor  did  they  necessarily  ex- 
haust all  the  sources  of  excellence,  so  as  to  leave 
to  posterity  no  resource  but  to  copy  them.  On 
the  contrary,. there  are  many  antiques  that  have 
no  merit  but  their  a^e.  The  only  criterion,  then, 
of  greater  or  less  perfection  in  works  of  art,  is 
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their  resemblance  to  nature.  Now,  if  the  ancienU 
haye  brought  forth  masterpieces  in  imitating  nar 
ture,  why  should  not  modem  artists  do  the  same, 
since  nature,  though  infinite  in  her  modificaticms, 
is  constant  in  her  laws  ?  Let  us  imitate  the  me* 
thod  of  the  ancient  artists,  but  not  copy  their 
productions.  Thej  represented  nature,  and  imi- 
tated her  varieties ;  they  gave  to  each  strong  hero, 
strong  muscles,  yet  different  in  proportion  and 
size,  just  as  we  find  in  nature ;  why  should  our 
artists  copy  only  the  statue  of  Hercules,  in  order, 
to  indicate  bodily  strength?  Why  should  they  in 
general  confine  themselves  only  to  one  and  the 
same  configuration  and  attitude  for  particular  per- 
sonages? All  musicians  might  be  equally,  and, 
with  the  same  right,  requested  to  follow  only 
the  productions  of  one  or  several  great  com- 
posers; and  all  music  which  is  not  like  that  of 
Handel,  Mozart  or  Haydn,  be  declared  to  be 
good  for  nothing. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  education,  in  all 
its  details,  is  well  understood,  and  its  principles 
practised,  still  there  will  be  but  a  few  individuals, 
who  will  unite  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  such 
or  such  a  situation.  The  individual  painters  will 
be  rare,  who  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  facul- 
ties of  Constructiveness,  Configuration,  Size,  Co- 
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louring,  Imitation,  Individuality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality.  The  same  diflSculty  of  uniting  the 
necessary  fundamental  faculties  together  prevails 
in  all  arts,  sciences  and  professions.  In  every 
one  there  are  and  will  be  individuals  endowed 
with  one  or  several  of  the  necessary  gifts ;  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  all  the  faculties  are  united 
in  an  eminent  degree  in  one  person.  The  combi- 
nations of  the  primitive  powers  are  innumerable, 
and  form  the  proper  subject  of  a  particular  trea- 
tise on  talents  and  characters. 

The  reader  will  keep  in  mind,  that  in  this  vo* 
lume,  I  intend  merely  to  expose  the  fundamental 
principles  according  to  which  education  is  to  be 
regulated,  and  the  human  race  perfected.  The 
peculiar  applications  are  without  end.  The  two 
following  chapters,  however,  one  on  the  education 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  other  on  that  of  nations, 
seem  to  me  particularly  interesting.  Yet  there 
too  the  general  principles  remain  the  same,  but 
their  application  is  to  be  modified,  and  adapted 
to  the  peculiarities  of  seves  and  nations. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EDirCATION    OF   THE    SEXES. 

The  question,  whether  both  sexes  are  to'  be  edu* 
Gated  diflferently,  or  in  the  same  manner,  and 
placed  in  different  or  in  the  same  situations  in 
practical  life,  has  been,  and  is  still  differently  an- 
swered. Women  call  men  usurpers  and  tyrants ; 
and  these,  on  the  contrary,  boast  of  natural  and 
positive  rights  of  superiority.  I  shall  consider; 
in  the  first  place,  in  a  general  way,  the  condition 
of  women  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  and  then  exa- 
mine what  natural  claims  they  have  to  equality. 
Their  education  is  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  determination  of  the  latter  point. 

The  condition  of  women  is  very  miserable  among 
barbarous  nations;  they  are  slaves.  Wherever 
bodily  strength  and  animal  feelings  predominate, 
they  are  sadly  off.  They  are  purchased,  and  di- 
vorce is  permitted.  The  Jews  were  privileged  to 
divorce  their  wives.  (Deut.  xxiv.) 
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Among  civilized  nations,  as  long  as  the  code  of 
morality  is  dictated  by  the  lower  feelings,  females 
are  looked  on  as  means  of  gratifying  the  selfish 
passions  of  men.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  the 
European  nations,  during  the  dark  ages,  treated 
them  with  every  .indignity.  Polygamy  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  custom  of  purchasing 
wives.  It  prevailed  originally  every  where,  and 
exists  still  in  many  countries.  In  China,  the  wives 
are  sold  at  marriages,  and  not  permitted  to  make 
any  choice  of  their  own.  By  polygamy,  however, 
some  men  usurp  the  right  of  others,  a  custom 
which  is  contrary  to  nature,  since  more  boys  are 
bom  than  girls;  or  are  we  authorized  to  admit 
that  the  contrary  happens  in  Asia?  The  pure 
spirit  of  Christianity  abolished  this  odious  prac- 
tice, and  re-established  the  primitive  law  of  the 
Creator. 

The  female  sex  has  risen  by  a  slow  progress 
to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  estimation  in 
Europe.  Females  are  respected  wherever  moral 
feelings  are  esteemed.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  valued  as  friends;  but  still  they  are 
either  considered  as  weak  and  delicate  creatures^ 
and  assisted,  since  it  is  thought  a  duty  to  com- 
passionate and  to  succour  the  feeble,  or  they  are 
treated  as  simple  and  useful  housewives. 
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Where  t  taste  for  beautiful  forms  and  elegance 
of  manners  prevails,  the  female^  are  considered 
as  agreeable  companions,  and  often  become  mis* 
tresses. 

Women  are  best  treated,  when  polite  manners 
and  moral  feelings  are  cultivated.  Then  they  live 
with  men  under  the  decent  form  of  miitrimonj. 
Their  gentle  and  insinuatmg  manners  are  highly 
appreciated,  and  they  are  considered  as  intimate 
and  faithful  friends* 

Yet  there  is  no  society  where  the  two  sexes 
stand  altogether  in  an  equal  situation.  Is  thil 
difference  founded  on  nature,  or  the  result  of  the 
selfishness  of  men  ?  Women  speak  of  vindicating 
their  natural  rights ;  they  call  it  tyranny  to  deny 
them  a  share  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  to  force 
them  to  remain  immured  in  their  families,  &c. 
Mary  Wolstoncroft  has  taken  great  pains  to 
show,  that  both  sexes  are  by  nature  equal*  She 
was  obliged  to  admit  the  actual  inferiority  of  her 
sex;  but  still  she  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
women  are  degraded  only  by  wdnt  Of  edueation, 
and  by  external  circumstances;  and  that  men^ 
through  jealousy,  purposely  neglect  the  cultivar 
tion  of  girls.  Male  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain,  that  nature  has  made  the  two  sexes 
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diiisrent,  though  concordant^  so  as  to  produce 
together  a  delicious  harmony;  that  she  has  pre^ 
pared  them  for  their  future  destinations,  by  a  par- 
ticular modification  of  feelings  and  intellectual 
faculties  given  to  each,  and  avoided  rivalship 
between  them,  by  giving  them  different  disposi- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
single  individuals.  There  are  women  who  re- 
semble men,  and  vice  versa.  Mart  Wolston- 
CROFT  speaks  of  her  own  manner  of  feeling  and 
thinking,  which  resembled  that  of  a  man.  She 
contends  particularly  for  the  power  of  generaliz- 
ing ideas,  of  drawing  comprehensive  conclusions 
from  individual  observations,  a  power  which 
seems  to  her  the  only  requisite  of  an  immortal 
being;  a  power  which  is  commonly  denied  to 
women,  and  often  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
the  female  character.  I  allow  that  this  power 
exists  in  some  women  stronger  than  in  many  men; 
but  Mart  Wolstoncroft  would  accuse  herself, 
and  speak  against  her  sex,  if  she  would  draw  ge- 
neral inferences  from  her  own  individual  feelings. 
As  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion,  that  the  two 
sexes,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  are  naturally 
different  in  their  dispositions,  I   shall    contrast 
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them  in  a  summary  view.  They  possess  essen* 
tially  the  same  powers  of  mind,  the  whole  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  degrees  in  which  they  have 
them. 

The  form  of  the  female  body  is  rounded,  and 
indicates  rather  delicacy  and  beauty  than  strength 
and  solidity.  "Let  us  be  allowed/' says  Mary 
WoLSTONCROFT,  "  to  take  the  same  exercise  as 
boys,  not  only  during  infancy,  but  also  during 
youth,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  perfection 
of  body."  I  admit,  that  in  girls,  confined  to 
close  rooms,  and  prohibited  from  taking  sufficient 
exercise,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  diges- 
tive powers  destroyed.  It  would  certainly  be  ad- 
visable to  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  bodily 
constitution,  and  to  adopt  a  manner  of  living 
which  would  secure  females  against  the  immense 
train  of  nervous  complaints  that  afflict  them  under 
the  present  system;  but  I  am  also  fully  convinced; 
that  although  the  same  physical  education  were 
given  to  the  muscular  system  of  both  sexes,  each 
wouli}  preserve  its  peculiarities,  because  the  func- 
tions, those  at  least  which  characterize  the  sex, 
are  different  in  each.  Country  people  furnish  a 
certain  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  boys 
and  girls  are  brought  up  in  the  same  way,  but  it 
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is  superfluous  to  say  which  sex  is  the  strongest, 
and  which  has  recourse  to  the  other  when  mus- 
cular strength  is  required. 

Farther,  women  are  exposed  to  many  little  dis- 
orders unknown  to  the  male  sex.  In  fulfilling 
their  duty  as  mothers,  they  are  exposed  to  great 
su£ferings,  and  causes  of  weakness.  Mankind  is 
treated  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  like  all 
viviparous  animals.  Though^  the  manner  of  living 
be  the  same  in  both  sexes,  the  females  are  smaller 
and  weaker^than  the  males. 

.  Some  of  the  feelings  necessary  to  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  species,  are  stronger  in  men,  and  others 
6f  them  stronger  in  women.  In  animals,  the  male 
pursues,  the  female  yields,  and.  so.it  is  in  man- 
kind. Among  all  nations  men  court,  and  women 
are  courted.  As  to  the  love  of  oflfspring,  the  two 
sexes  shew  a  decided  difference.  Female  child- 
ren delight  to  dress  and  undress  a  baby,  to  take 
every  possible  care  of  a  doll,  to  get  an  infant  in 
their  arms,  to  carry  it,  to  sing  and  to  walk  about, 
staggering  under  the  weight.  Boys  seldom  think 
of  such  a  pastime.  They  have  more  inclination 
to  noisy  amusements,  to  run  about,  to  ride  upon 
a  stick  by  way  of  a  horse;  they  delight  in  a 
top,  a  ball,  a  drum,  Sec.     Since  the  'suckling  mo- 
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tber  must  stay  with  the  child,  and  provide  for  its 
wants,  nature  has  taken  care  that  she  should  be 
pleased  with  doing  so.  Indeed  many  mothers 
have  this  feeling  too  strong,  they  cannot  manage 
their  children  properly ;  they  spoil  them,  become 
unjust  towards  other  persons  on  their  account, 
and  sacrifice  truth  and  every  thing  for  their  sake. 
This  is  seldom  the  case  with  fathers;  they  are 
commonly  obliged  to  inflict  the  des^ved  punidn- 
ments,  and  to  be  the  judges  in  all  disputes. 

Mary  Wolstoncroft  denies,  that  women 
from  birth,  independently  of  education,  have  a 
fondness  toar  dolls.  She  quotes  her  own  feelings, 
and  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  doll  will  never 
excite  the  attention  of  a  girl,  unless  confinement 
allows  her  no  alternative.  ^'  GKrls  and  boys,"  says 
she,  ^^  would  play  harmlessly  together,  if  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex  were  not  inculcated  long  before 
nature  makes  any  difference."  Mary  Wol- 
STONCBQFT  IS  vcry  wrong  to  take  herself  as  the 
standard  of  her  sex,  while  general  observations 
show,  that  throughout  nature  the  love  of  ofl^ring 
is  stronger  in  females  than  in  malea. 

Another  feeling  more  energetic  in  women  than 
in  men,  is  Attachment.  This  feeling  is  not  the 
result  of  tbdir  weak  state,  but  is  given  by  nature. 
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Many  women  have  aaciificed  to  it  their  happiness 
and  welfare.  Females  commonly  wish  to  possess, 
ezolusively,  the  friendship  of  others,  and  often 
complain  of  the  want  of  friendship  in  men,  since 
they  are  not  so  exclusively  governed  by  it  The 
circumstance  of  this  feeling  being  so  energetic 
and  prevailing  in  women,  is  an  additional  motive 
why  seduction  should  be  more  severely  punished. 
I  fear  that  many  legislators  wink  at  this  crime, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  them- 
selves so  prone  to  strong  attachments  as  women. 

There  are  still  some  other  feelings  more  active 
in  women  than  in  men,  which  essentially  oiter 
into  the  formation  of  the  female  character.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  say  whether  they  contribute 
to  their  happiness,  since  it  often  happens,  that,  if 
they  be  not  satisfied,  they  become  sources  of  un* 
happiness  to  them. 

One  of  the  most 'prevailing  sentiments  of  fe» 
males  is  the  Love  of  Approbation.  They  show  it 
from  their  earliest  infancy  in  dressing,  walking, 
speaking,  &e.  &e.  They  are  constantly  desirous 
of  knowing  what  others  say  of  them;  they  are 
iond  of  distinctions  of  every  kind,  of  decorations 
and  external  show.  Young  girls,  who  are  scarcely 
capable  of  understanding  what  is  said  of  them, 
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may  be  govemed  by  talking  to  tbem  of  wbat 
other  people  think  of  their  behaviour.  This  mo- 
tive has  not  the  same  effect  with  boys.  Many 
females  are  intoxicated  by  the  love  of  approba* 
tion,  they  cannot  distinguish  true  merit  from  false 
flattery,  nay,  they  would  be  pleased  with  adora- 
tion. They  try  to  make  impressions  on  others  by 
various  means.  Some  would  suffer  pain  in  order 
to  be  pitied,  rather  than  remain  unnoticed. 

No  man  will  object  indiscriminately  against 
the  feeling  which  causes  a  desire  of  pleasing ;  it 
is  the  source  of  many  pleasures  in  society ;  but 
its  too  great  activity,  combined  with  some  other 
sentiments,  and  not  directed  by  reflection,  makes 
many  women  weak  and  fastidious,  or  mere  ob- 
jects of  amusement,  by  their  pretty  nothings  and 
infantine  airs.  It  is  still  worse,  if  such  fine 
ladies  be  full  of  capricious  fancies.  Females 
who  are  governed  only  by  this  feeling,  will  re- 
main alluring  objects  for  a  moment,  but  they 
will  not  obtain  a  durable  interest  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  sensible  man.  It  follows,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  love  of  approbation  being  in 
general  too  strong  in  women,  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  being  exercised;  it  only  requires  to  be 
directed. 
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Females  naturally  have  less  courage  than  men, 
and  more  circumspection.  Fear,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  cherished  in  them ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
treated  as  cowardice.  To  fear  a  cat,  a  mouse,  an 
insect,  a  little  noise,  &c.  is  irrational,  looks  infantine, 
and  indicates  altogether  a  false  susceptibility  of 
mind,  or  a  too  great  nervous  irritability.  The 
ardour  with  which  some  females  amuse  them- 
selves in  hunting,  shooting,  and  gaming,  appears, 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  objectionable.  In  short, 
while  coaxseness  in  females  is  to  be  avoided;  de- 
licacy, and  refinement  of  taste  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  weakness. 

The  conduct  of  females,  in  general,  is  unstable; 
their  opinions  are  often  wavering ;  they  think  too 
much  of  incidental  occurrences ;  of  actual  events ; 
they  wish  to  enjoy  immediately ;  are  moved  by 
momentary  impressions ;  do  not  like  to  work  for  a 
future  period;  while  men  have  more  frequently 
the  end  in  view.  Females  undertake  many  things; 
they  are  warm  by  fits  and  starts,  but  their  warmth 
is  soon  exhausted. 

Indeed,  hitherto  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
female  sex  reside  in  their  own  feelings.  Many 
civilized  women  please,  rather  than  inspire  with 
respect    They  prefer  alluring  manners  to  perma-^ 
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nent  friendship.  Many  are  charming,  romantic, 
Tain,  or  fine  sentimental  ladies.  They  are  occu- 
pied with  trifling  things,  mere  beings  of  sensi^ 
bility  and  pleasure,  refined  by  novels,  poetry,  and 
gallantry ;  but  they  should  never  forget^  that  they 
will  always  be  considered  as  insignificant  when 
they  wish  only  to  be  fine  ladies,  and  not  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 

Thus,  the  feelings  and  their  combinations  in 
women,  tend  much  to  make  them  dependetxt. 
To  be  independent,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  en^ 
dowed  with  the  feeling  of  duty  and  justice  as 
principal  motive;  these  must  also  be  combined 
with  indifference  about  the  opinion  of  others 
when  unjust^  with  courage  and  perseverance,  in 
order  to  resist  difiiculties  and  obstacles,  and  to 
attend  only  to  the  aim,  and  to  think  of  the  ne- 
cessary means. 

In  order  to  understand  perfectly  the  grebx 
phenomenon  observed  at  all  times,  that  one  half 
of  the  human  species  has  excluded  the  other  half 
from  all  participation  in  government,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  also  the  understanding  of  the 
two  sexes. 

The  mtelleetual  faculties,  though,  like  the  feel- 
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ings,  essentially  the  same  in  both  sexes,  are  widely 
different  in  power  in  Uie  two,  and  men  undoubt* 
edly  enjoy  the  superiority.  I  by  no  nvsans  say, 
that  women  are  made  to  foe  the  toys  of  men,  mnch 
less  their  slaves;  and  I  wish  that  their  under- 
standing may  be  more  cultivated  than  it  usually 
is.  But  whoever  will  attend  to  female  education, 
will  find  that  they  acquire  many  notions  of  indi-* 
vidual  things;  that  they  excel  in  the  recitation 
of  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  manners,  in  tht 
epistolary  style;  that  they  are  admirable  in  de- 
tails, but  dwell  on  effects,  without  tracing  them 
back  to  their  causes.  In  arts  and  sciences  fe- 
males rarely  show  thei^iselves  masters,  they  mosf 
cdmmonly  remain  apprentices.  Those  female  au-^ 
th6rs  who  defend  their  sex,  maintain  that  their 
education  is  neglected,  and  that  on  this  Account 
alone  they  are  inferior,  for  they  are  all  obliged  to 
admit  the  actuir  inferiority  of  the  fair  sex.  Yet 
there  caii  be  no 'doubt  that  more  giris  than  boys 
learn  Music,  drawing,  and  painting/  and  that 
many  females-  cultivate  these  arts  excliisivdy. 
Why  theh,  we  mpty  ask,  do  their  C(»npositions  so 
rarely  6qual  those  of  men  ?^  *  Whenever  great  com* 
binatiohs,  deep  reflection,  discrimination;  and  ge^ 
neral  abitraction  are  required,  when  principles 
Bind  laws  are  to  bii  established,  females  in  general 
ftematn  behind.  .  < ' 

Q  2 
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Thus,  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  the 
two  sexes,  not  in  the  numberyibut  in  the  d^rees 
of  the  primitive  powers,  of  the  mind.  Some  are 
stronger  in  women,  others  stronger  in  men,  and 
bodi. seizes  seem  to  be  destined  to  different  oc- 
cupations in  society.  Indeed  no  education  will 
change  the  nature  of  the  inpate  dispositions..  Let» 
then,  each  sex,  and  each  individual,  be  cultivated 
and  employed  in  those  things  for  which  he  is  fit 
The  claim  to  justice  is  equal  in  man  and  woman; 
their  duties .  only  are.  different  Females  are  not 
destined  in  any  circumstances  to  be  slaves,  or 
mere  patient  drudges,  nor  are  their,  duties  Umited 
to  those  of  chaste  wives  and  good  managers  of 
their  families  only ;.  women  are  required  also  to 
direct  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  be 
agreeable  and  intelligent  companions  to  their 
husbands.  Let  their  understandings,  then,  be 
cultivated  by  useful  knowledge ;  by  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  education, 
and  of  their  duties  in. the  dircjotion  of  their  fami* 
lies;  let  their  intellect  be  improved  by  the  study 
of  history  and  of  arts  and  sciences.  Girls  com- 
monly learn  only  objects  of  secondary  importance, 
mere  accomplishments;  and  heuQc,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  being  united  to  a  husband, 
they  are  seldom  capable  of  supporting  permanent 
friendship,  by  the  elevation  of  their  nundS)  and 
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the  steady  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues.  They 
'do  not  know  how  to  gtiide  themselves,  and  still 
less  their  offspring,  their  servants,  and  household 
afiairs.  Indeed,  if  the  fair  sex  go  on  as  they 
have  done  hitherto,  they  cannot  repine  that  they 
have  no  share  in  political  concerns.  If  their 
minds  do  not  take  a  more  serious  and  more  solid 
turn,  they  may  govern  in  drawing-rooms,  where 
delicate  feelings  and  polite  manners  are  attended 
to,  but  they  will  have  no  permanent  influence  on 
society  at  large. 

I  beg  leave/  however,  to  repeat,  that  I  admit 
individual  exceptions,  and  speak  only  of  the  sex 
in  general.  I  even  think,  that  legislators  are 
wrong  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  intellect  of 
men  is^  in  every  case,  superior  to  that  of  women. 
Some  females  contribute  more  than  their  husbands 
to  the'fbrtune  of  the  family.:  Is  it  then  not  unjust 
lb  pMerroit  the  husband  to  spend  what  the  wife  has 
gained,  and  to  deprive  her  of  power,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  she  might  manage  affairs  to  the  ad- 
vaiitage  of  her  family  and  of  herself  ? 

t,  however,  cannot  perceive  any  arrangement 
of  nature  that  can  lead  me  to  expect,  that  women 
will  cease  soon  to  be  considered  as  subordinate 
to  men.     Let  them  endeavour,  if  they  please,  to 
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{ftcquire  the  same  degree  of  tdleat,  energy,  and 
|>ei!severance ;  but,  till  they  have  acquired  it,  lei 
iheAi  cherish  order,  and  exercise  the  virtues  of  their 
actual  condition  in  society,  rather  than  attem{>t  to 
rifl^  into  a  sphere  for  which  they  are  not  M  prer 
«at  fitted. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

fDUGATION   OF    NATIONS. 

The  first  idfa  that  preseslts  itself  in  this  Chapter, 
js  to  inquire  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
CnJSfjLT&Eiy  is  intrusted  with  national  edudation^ 
this  being  taken  in  the  mes^  eit^sive  significattdn 
of  the  Word.  In  treating  of  the.  educatioli  of  child;- 
mk,  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  parents  are  their 
mitiural  protectors'knd  leaders,  and  that  they  ought 
fe  consider  it  their  duty,  to  favour  the  hapless  xtf 
their  progeny.  On  the  other  hand,  parents,  being 
free  agents,  are  to  be  declared  answerable  for 
their  influence  on  their  offspring. 

Nations  and  governments  are  often  compared, 
the  former  with  children,  and  the  latter  with  par 
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rents.  The  analogy,  however,  b  very  inaccurirlef 
nations  never  owing  their  existence  to  their,  go- 
vernors. This  companaon  is  furth^  objeotioDr 
able,  since  nations  always  provide  for  the  living 
of  ihc^r  rulerSi  It  stems  therefore  more  reason- 
able to  think,  that  individuals  unite  under  deter^ 
minate  conditions  for  the  sake  c^  the  common 
good;  and  submit,  on  that  account,  to  an  ap* 
|)ointed  lisader  or  director^  But  who  could  fancy 
diatthis  submission  can  be  agreed  to  at  the  &t* 
pense  of  the  general  welfare? — The  sovereignty 
of  nations  seems  evidently  to  be  a  law  of  the 
Caeator,  and  will  be  acknowledged  in  propor*^ 
tion  as  inen  become  intelligent  and  virtuous.         ^ 

Yet,  let  us  suppose  what  governors  like  to  per- 
suade mankind :  that  they  exist  by  the  grace  of 
God,  visL  allowing  this  to  be  in  the  same  Way  as 
evcary  arraQgement  is  made,  and  every  kipd  of 
order  is  established  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  ; 
but  let  1^  add  the  question,  whether  Go d^  the 
Father  of  all^  according  to  reason  and  Chris* 
tianity,  could  establish  civil  and  religious  goverar 
ments  for  the  sake  of  uny  absolute  power  and 
private  pleasure^  independent  of  general  happi-* 
ness? — Reason  says,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
community,  it»  aim  can  be  the  public  good  alone* 
This  principle  prevails  as  regards  families,  tribes, 
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nations  and  mankind  at  large.  Christianity 
teaches  the  same  doctrine*  Jesvs  Christ,  ii^^ 
stead  of  assigning  privileges  to  his  disciples,  abo^ 
lished  all  personal  supremacy  and  prerogatives^ 
"  Ye  know,  "said  he,  "  that  the  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that 
are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them ; — But  it 
shallnot  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  will  be 
great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister,  and 
whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant."  (Matt  xx.)  "  The  disciples  had  dis- 
puted among  themselves  who  should  be  the  great- 
est; and  he  sat  down,  and  called  the  twelve,  and 
said  unto  them,  If  any  man  desire  to  be  the  firsts 
the  same  shall  be  the  last  of  all  and  servant  of 
all."  (Mark  ix.)  He  ordered  them  to  be  peace- 
able, humble,  charitable,  and  satisfied  with  their 
daily  bread.  The  following  text,  "  Render  unto 
Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto* 
God  the  things  that  are  God*s,'*  (Matt-  xxii.) 
commonly  quoted  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  not 
i^ainst  absolute  rulers,  bears,  in  my  opinion,-  a 
more  sound  interpretation  than  is  commonly  given 
to  it  Christ  imposed  upon  his  followers  a  new 
code  of  morality,  -which  was  the  will  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,  and  incumbent  on  all  his  disciples, 
Jews  and  Gentiles :  one  of  its  great  command-' 
ments,  applicable  to  all  members^  is  to  love  our 
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ndg^hbour  as  ourselves.  Now,  I  doubt,  whether" 
common  sense  can  allow  privileges  compatible 
with  such  a  doctrine  ?  If  we  maintain  that  Jesus 
CHftisT  sanctioned  absolute  power,  because  he 
did  not  interfere  with  it;  it  may  be  said,  with 
equal  propriety,  that  he  sanctioned  every  state  of 
things,  he  did  not  mention.  Is  it  not  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  doctrine,  that  those  who  follow 
it,  change  their  former  manner  of  living,  and 
abandon  the  abuses  of  preceding  ages?  at  all 
events,  eveh  those  who  consider  God  as  the  true 
legislator,  and  themselves  as  the  directors  ap« 
pointed  by  his  special  grace,  must  acknowledge 
that  the  aim  of  Christianity  is  the  general  happi-* 
ness  of  mankind,  and  that  all  notions  opposed  to 
that  cause,  must  be  abandoned. 

The  reader,  then,  may  easily  suppose,' that  I 
do  not  intend  to  examine  the  means  favourable  to 
governments,  in  order  to  dispose  nations  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  good  pleasure  of  their  rulers,  to 
keep  them  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  to  force 
them  to  passive  obedience,  and  employ  them  to 
mere  selfish  purposes,  in  short,  to  enslave  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  my  object  is  evidently  to  speak 
of  the  means  which  may  enable  governments  to 
fulfil  the  only  reasonable  and  moral  destination  of 
their  existence.    I  take  it  for  granted,  that  general 
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w^ifare  is  &e  object  of  national  education,  and  go 
at  once  to  the  inquiry  how  this  is  to  be  obtained. 

In  national  education  as  in  that  of  individuals, 
the  same  principles  prevail.  Those  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  this  great  work  must  always  femeos?- 
ber,  firsts  that  they  cannot  create,  but  are  confined 
to  the  laws  of  the  Creator ;  hence,  that  they  eaii 
produce  certain  effects  only  under  conditions; 
secondly,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  innate^ 
and  that  their  manifestations  depend  on  the  cere- 
bral organization ;  thirdly,  that  the  special  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  essentially  the  same,  but  mof  e 
or  less  active  in  different  nations;  fourthly,  that 
man  acts  from  feelings  rather  than  from  intellect ; 
and  finally,  that  the  feelings  in  themselves  are 
blind,  and  that  their  actions  must  be  regulated 
by  reason.  Convinced  of  these  principles,  they 
may  endeavour  to  increase  or  diminish  the  acti- 
vity of  the  individual  powers,  and  direct  them 
towards  the  aiin  of  society. 

With  respect  to  the  general  preliminary  prin- 
ciples of  national  as  well  as  individual  education, 
I  refer  to  my  other  publications,  where  theae 
ppints  are. examined  with  details;  even  in  treating 
of  the  means  necessary  to  obtwi  the  desired  e&cX 
<^f  national  education  I  may  be  short,  since  they 
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are  the  same  as  tbose  ex{ilaiiied  in  the  precedbag 
ohaptera. 

'Among  the  means  of  improvement,  propagation 
occupies  the  first  place,  and  crossing  the  breed  is 
the  surest  way  of  changing  races.  Foreign  » 
vaders,  who  intermarried  with  the  old  inhabitants, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  (ihange  the  character 
of  diffierent  nations;  and  new  s^ttlerd  who  mix 
with  the  nattveB  will  be  of  greater  efiect  than  all 
sorts  of  other  regulatiosis.  The  northern  pro*- 
vinoesiof  Ireland  are  inhabited  by  Scotch,  and  by 
a  mixed  rkee  of  Scotch  and  the  primitive  inha- 
bitants ;  their  character  is;  known  to  be  different 
from  that  of  the  Leinster  people,  and  their  cerebral 
organization  is  not  less  so.  Tribes,  by  attending 
to  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  during  several 
generations,  might  be  modified  with  greater  cer^ 
tainty  than  by  theoretical  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing,  by  hearing  sermons  and  r^eating 
prayers.  Granted  that  governments  have  no  right 
to  force  nations,  except  in  confcmnity  with  the 
established  laws;  they  may,  however,  if  they 
really  mind  the  welfare  of  the 'people,  inculcate 
the  natural  laWs  of  hereditary  descent,  and  find 
various  ways  to  favour  their  practice*  Careless 
tribes  oiight  to  intermarry  with  cautious  persons ; 
&arfill  with  courageous;  gloomy  with  gay,  &;q. 
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Natural  moralily  and  Christianity  command  na- 
tions to  live  in  peace,  and  by  crossing  their  blood, 
their  faculties  of  body  and  mind  may  be  strength- 
ened and  improved.  The  principle,  Make  the 
tree  good  and  it  will  bring  forth  good  fruit,  is 
undeniable. 

Thus,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hereditary 
descent  being  the  first  and  surest  means  of  im- 
proving nations,  deserves  the  attention  of  legisla- 
tors and  governors :  it  embraces  the  conditions  of 
innate  strength  of  body  and  mind ;  the  causes  of 
degeneration ;  the  propagation  of  hereditary  dis* 
eases;  the  number  of  inhabitants,  or  population ; 
and  the  regulation  of  marriages.     A  military  go- 
vernment, that  institutes  the  conscription,  such 
as    it    existed    in    France   under    the    reign    of 
Buonaparte, — ^that   carries   on    war    for    several 
generations,  and  distributes  all  the  honours  only 
to  soldiers, — is  the  greatest  curse  to  a  nation. 
Degeneration  will  be  unavoidable,  since  all  the 
better  heads  are  sacrificed  and  the  inferior  allowed 
to  propagate.     On  the  other  hand,  when  all  infe- 
rior moral  and  intellectual  organizations  are  em- 
ployed as  soldiers,  and  prohibited  from  marrying, 
the  military  line  may  be  very  usefiil  to  society. 
Hence,  if  standing  armies  be  necessary,  take  up  in 
preference  those  who  enlist  from  laziness  and  dis- 
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orderly  hubiU^  and  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  lower  propensities. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  add^  that  it  is  by  no 
means  my  intention  to  degrade  the  military  pro- 
fession; I  acknowledge  its  usefulness  and  merit 
in  time  of  nee^sity,  as  in  a  war  of  defence 
against  foreign  aggression.  I  even  admit;  that  in 
order  to  resist  with  vigour,  every  member  of  die 
community  should  be  ekercised  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  be  obliged  to  defend  his  country  in 
case  of  attack.  The  number  of  degenerated 
brains  will  always  be  small  in  proportion  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation ;  they  will  be  easily  kept 
in  order,  pairdy  by  the  regular  behaviour  and 
good  example  of  their  companions,  partly  by  the 
severe  laws  of  military  discipline.  Their  number 
will  also  diminish  by  d^rees,  when  all  the  princi* 
pies  of  national  education  shall  be  practised.  The 
great  weight  I  lay  on  this  proceeding  depends  on 
the  means  of  purifying  the  race,  by  preventing 
the  inferior  organizations  from  propagating.  The 
transportation  of  degenerated  subjects  may  also  be 
of  greiait  benefit  to  the  mother  country. 

The  next  object  of  national  education  concerns 
what  is  commonly  styled  physical  education,  or 
the  regulation  of  the  vegetative  {unctions^     It  in-* 
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chides  the  salubrity  of  air  and  light,  cleanliness, 
food,  clothing,  bodily  exercise,  in  short,  corporeal 
health  and  strength,  these  being  indispensable 
conditions  to  personal  happiness  and  public  use- 
fulness. 

In  this  respect,  too,  a  good  deal  more  than  ge- 
nerally is  might  be  done;  in  taking  for  granted 
that  governments  never  act  finmi  srifish  views,  but 
always  with  the  intention  to  favour  the  public 
good,  since  they  are  aware  that  they  themselves 
die,  whilst  their  nation  continues  and  may  be 
everlasting,  and  that  therefore  they  calculate  their 
measures  not  for  momentary  advantages,  but  for 
permanent  results.  This  latter  point,  however, 
is  too  often  neglected,  though  it  is  a  characteristic 
sign  of  greatness  in  a  legislator,  if  his  r^ulations 
be  lasting,  viz.  adapted  to  nature  and  her  manifes* 
tations. 

The  preservation  of  bodily  health. and  strength 
is  of  greater  importance  than  legblators.commonly 
imagine,  and  its  neglect  during  several  generations 
may  greatly  contribute  to  the  fall  of  a  nation* — 
Overgrown  towns,  capitals  in  general,  after  several 
centuries,  would  die  out,  if  the  inhabitants  were 
not  renewed  by  people  from  the  country.  In  the 
same  way  whole  nations  may  be  weakened  by  va^ 
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rious  causes:  they  may  d^memte,  lose  their 
®>^^rgy,  grow  old,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed^ 
and  become  incapable  to  resist  foreign  invaders. 
Hoice,  whatever  besides  the  innate  dispositions  of 
the  body  and  mind,  concerns  the  salubrity  of  habi- 
tations, the  purity  of  air  in  the  stre^  and  houses, 
food,  deanUness,  bodily  exercise,  &:c.  belongs  to 
the  scope  of  legislation.  This  chapter  is  vast, 
and  includes  every  point  conducive  to  health  and 
strength. 

In  this  as  in  any  other  respect,  nations,  like 
children,  do  not  always  understand  Ivhat  is  the 
most  advantageoui^  to  them.  They  are  too  often 
satisfied  with  temporary  amusements,  and  neglect 
the  conditions  of  permanent  happiness.  Legisla- 
tors, therefore,  be  they  hereditary  and  permanent, 
or  chosen  a&d  temporary,  might  and  ought  to  lead 
the  community,  and  prepare  their  happiness,  in  the 
same  way  as  parents  provide  for  children. 

The  views;  which  govemm^its  entertain  of  their 
right  to  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
people,  are  sometimes  very  singular.  They  often 
show  indifference  about  things  which  do  harm  to 
individuals  and  to  the  whole  of  the  niation,  and 
punish  as  crimes  disorders  which  are  of  little  con- 
sequence.   They  may  wink  at  debauchery,  drunk- 
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enness,  gluttony,  luxuiy,  &c.  and  bestow  the  right 
of  hunting  as  a  privilege ;  they  fix  the  quantity  of 
wine  which  may  be  carried  from  one  cellar  to  an- 
other, and  inflict  a  penally  upon  the  transgressor, 
but  license  numberless  i^e-houses ;  they  grant  only 
a  small  quantity  of  gunpk)wder  to  be  kept  in  pri- 
vate houses,  but  tolerate  gaming-places  and  lot- 
teries; they  force  the  individuals  to  be  sailors  or 
soldiers,  but  have  no  authority  to  propagate  vac- 
cination ;  they  oblige  medical  men  to  study  ana- 
tomy, and  inflict  upon  criminals  the  dissection  of 
their  body  as  a  punishment,  &c. ;  they  allow  the 
poor  to  multiply  as  they  like,  and  force  the  rich 
to  nourish  the  poor  and  their  progeny,  &c.  Who 
does  not  perceive  that  they  never  hesitate  to  int^- 
fere  in  whatever  answers  their  own  purposes, 
always  under  the  pretext  of  the  common  welfietfe, 
but  that  they  have  no  right  to  restrain  the  pa^ 
sonal  liberty  in  whatever  is  indifferent  to  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  among  civilized  nations,  every 
interference  of  the  government  should  be  allowed 
which  tends  to  the  common  wealth,  and  which  is 
obligatory  for  every  member  of  the  society.  Per* 
sonal  exceptions  are  unjust,  they  weaken  by  de- 
grees the  force  of  the  laws,  and  at  last  <le8troy 
their  efficacy. 

The  regulations  concerning  habitations  and  nou* 
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rii^ment  are  of  prime  influence.  The  situation 
must  be  healthy,  the  air  pure,  its  circulation  free  ; 
hence  the  streets  large,  the  houses  not  too  high, 
the  abodes  and  walks  freed  of  every  sort  of  or- 
dure; dunghills  and  filth  at  a  certain  distance 
from  dwelling-places  and  public  roads.  In  short, 
it  is  necessary  to  enjoy  cleanliness  of  every  de- 
sciiption,  and  pure  air  in  every  situation. 

Nourishment  must  be  adapted  to  the  constitu- 
tion, 1^,  occupation,  climate  and  weather.  No- 
thing is  wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  itself.  In 
northern  countries,  and  in  cold  weather,  animal 
food  is  more  easily  digested  than  vegetables  ; 
these  latter,  on  the  contrary,  agree  better  in  the 
south  and  in  hot  weather;  whilst  a  mixture  of 
meat  and  vegetebles  favours  best  bodily  strength 
in  temperate  climates ;  but  whenever  animal  food 
is  well  digested,  it  gives  more  strength  to  the 
body,  and  then  vegetables,  by  feeding  and  multi- 
plying domestic  animals,  should  be  changed  into 
flesh,  before  they  serve  to  nourish  man. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  greatly  invigorate  the 
body  and  mind;  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
therefore,  should  be  restrained  by  all  possible 
means.  The  natural  wants  are  to  be  provided; 
BSiA  as  Christians  pray  only  for  their  daily  bread. 
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objects  of  refined  cookery  might  be  imposed  Tfitfa 
enormous  dutjr,  and  drunkenness  conffldered  as  a 
civil  fault. 

As  bodily  exercise  particularly  strengtliens,  as  it 
invites  to  sleep,  and  seciues  agaiqst  great  disoar-- 
ders,  it  is  to  be  generdily  encouraged*  Oymnastic 
amusements  may  be  established  for  all  ages  and 
for  all  classes  of  society. 

Idleness,  the  great  source  of  personal  dissatis- 
faction and  of  many  faults  and  crimes^  should  be 
declared  a  moral  and  civil  vice,  and  as  such  pno- 
hibited.  Every  one  should  be  obliged  to  exercise 
a  profession;  mendicity  entirely  forbidden;  and 
every  citizen  honoured  in  proportion  as  he  con* 
tributes  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Here  a  difficult  matter  presents  itself  concern- 
ing the  poor  and  charitable  institutions*  The 
feelings  are  blind,  and  temporary  relief  :of  a  feel* 
ing  may  do  permanent  mischief.  This  seems  too 
much  the  case  with  charity.  The  poor  are  un- 
doubtedly a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community  at  large;  I  find,  therefore,  whatever 
contributes  to  increase  tiieir  number  objectionable, 
charitable  institutions  not  excepted^  since  in^.j^o- 
viding  alimentation  for*  the  poor  they  eiieoura^ 
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their  (Nropagation.  It  is  not  n^  object  to  examine 
this  matter,  but  I  admit,  with  all  enlightened  poli* 
ticiaos,  that  the  number  of  population  depends  on 
the  means  of  alimentation,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  most  populous  countries  are  the  most 
hs^py.  I  also  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on 
happiness,  in  my  work  on  the  Philosophical  Prin- 
ciples of  Phrenology,  to  make  him  understand  my 
manner  of  thinking.  I  here  confine  myself  to 
state  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  blame  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  poor.  It  is  generally 
nnjust  to  force  others  to  work  for  our  welfare ; 
and  if  the  government  think  it  right  to  prevent 
me  from  doing  so  with  others,  there  is  no  more 
right  to  >  oblige  me  to  nourish  others,  or  to  work 
for  thofn.  All  donations  of  this  kind  should  be 
Yoluntfeury*  Governments  may  excuse  this  injus- 
tice, by  the  public  order  and  welfare,  but  would 
they  not' act  more  prudently  by  removing  the 
causes  of  misery  than  by  increasing  the  number 
of  the  miserable  ?  As  general  welfare  is  the  aim  of 
society,  and  as  the  poor-laws  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions augment  the  mass  of  misery,  benevolent 
and  charitable  porsons^  will  do  well  to  reflect  and 
reason  before  ^die;^'  act,  in  order  to  bring  t^r 
feelings  in  haiAmony  with  reason.  It  is  a  well 
kM0wn  fact,  that  <2haritable  institutions  of  any 
kind  never  diminish  the  number  of  those  who 
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Stand  in  need  of  assistance ;  hence  they  give  rise 
to  permanent  harm.  Their  nature  shoald  be 
changed,  and  it  might  be  taken  as  a  leading 
pointy  that  public  institutions  are  to  be  abolished, 
if  they  augment  public  misery,  and  to  be  encou* 
raged  as  far  as  they  diminish  misery  and  establish 
general  happiness.  Public  schools  where  useful 
knowledge  is  taught,  institutions  for  blind  or  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  hospitals  for  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, are  of  the  latter  kind. 

As  sufficient  alimentation  is  the  first  condition 
of  our  preservation,  and  as  parents  are  bound  by 
nature  to  bring  up  their  children,  those  who  can- 
not provide  for  a  family  should  be  prevented  from 
propagation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  idleness  and 
mendicity  are  civil  faults,  charitable  institutions 
should  be  houses  of  correction  or  penitentiaries. 
The  lazy  might  be  confined,  instructed,  educated, 
obliged  to  work,  and  kept  till  they  can  provide 
for  themselves. 

Again,  as  many  occupations  in  society  are  hurt- 
ful to  health,  they  must  be  superintended,  parti- 
cularly if  youth  be  employed  therein.  Children, 
for  instance,  brought  up  in  factories  and  hot 
rooms,  unavoidably  degenerate,  and  become  sources 
of  future  misery. 
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The  consequences  of  idleness  and  poverty  being 
deplorable,  activity  and  industry  are  to  be  pa* 
tronized.  Yet  also  this  proceeding  is  not  without 
inconveniency.  Besides  the  misery  which  attends 
the  working  classes,  in  proportion  as  they  dege- 
nerate, th^  happiness  of  the  families  who  enrich 
themselves  by  industry  and  commerce  is  never 
lasting,  since  riches  invite  to  luxury,  and  luxury 
occasions  many  evils  of  hody  and  mind  in  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  I  grant  that,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  luxury  has  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing money  into  circulation,  and  this  ought  to  be 
attended  to  as  long  as  great  riches  are  collected. 
But  the  mischief  begins  if  the  owners  spend  above 
their  income,  or  if  they  look  out  for  gain  by  every 
means.  In  this  way,  a  too  great  anxiety  about 
riches,  as  well  as  great  poverty,  do  harm. 

Two  important  ideas  concerning  riches  may  be 
examined:  1.  Great  wealth  is  neither  sufficient 
nor  necessary  to  personal  happiness;  and,  2. 
Riches  alone  do  not  secure  the  duration  of  nations 
any  more  than  that  of  families. 

The  first  idea  is  confirmed  by  daily  observation. 
A  greater  number  of  persons  understand  to  make 
a  fortune  rather  than  to  enjoy  it ;  and  whilst  they 
collect  and  work,  they  are  commonly  happier  and 
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more  satisfied  tbun  wken  they  give  up  business 
and  live  in  retirement.  Personal  happiness  de- 
pends on  health,  and  health  on  temperanccL  Now 
this  virtue  only  requires  a  moderate  income,  which 
may  be  procured  by  a  moderate  exertioii.  This 
state  again  protracts  the  necessity  to  work,  and 
keeps  up  an  essential  condition  of  happiness^ 
which  is  no  more  possible  withiaut  occ^paiion 
than'  collecting  wealth  without  activity. 

The  second  idea  is  equally  certain,  and  con* 
firmed  by  history.  Monarchical  governments, 
therefore,  who  want  a  court  and  splendour,  keep 
up  rich  fiuHilies  by  primogeniture,  and  hitherto 
th^  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  nation  by  po- 
verty and  %norance.  The  examination  of  this 
subject  belongs  to  political  economy,  a  science 
destined,  in  my  opinion,  to  discover  means  not 
onfly  of  collecting  wealth,  but  of  securing  pro- 
perty. 

This  object  is  interesting  both  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view ;  and  here  we  find  a  new 
example  of  justice  being  inseparal^le  from  the 
general  and  permanent  happiness  of  mankind. 
Rich  fisimilies  left  to  themselves  degenerate.  Now 
is  it  not  evidently  a  great  injustice,  that  degraded 
childr^i  enjoy  weakh,  whilst  active  and  intelli- 
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gient  members  of  sooie^  are  deprived  of  the  pos- 
sibility to  ameliorate  their  situation,  as  it  k^peaed 
under  the  feudal  syst^]»?  The  bulk  of  a  nation 
living  in  that  statje  is  miseral^  and  the  resources 
of  its  goveniment  lure  exceedingly  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  landed  proper^  remain 
in  the  possession  of  a  few  families,  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  whilst  others  can  enrich  themselves 
by  industry  and  commerce,  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent persons  increases,  wel&tre  and  comfort  be- 
come more  general,  and  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  ike  government  grow  in  the  same  proportion. 
Yet  the  injustice  of  primogeniture,  and  most 
likely  the  degeneration  of  families,  will  continue. 

But  justice  is  accomplished?  personal  happiness 
procured  to  the  greater  number,  and  the  greatest 
advantage  secured  to  the  government,  if  all  sorts 
of  privilege  be  banished,  every  individual  allowed 
to  employ  his  talents,  and  to  earn  the  profit  of  his 
labours  and  to  spend  his  property  as  he  pl^ises. 
Under  such  circumstances  individuals  and  fami- 
lies will  disappear,  but  the  nation  will  flourish  and 
last  There  will  be  talents  in  abundance ;  active 
and  intelligent  citizens  will  collect  riches,  and  lay 
great  weight  in  the  balanoe  of  national  prc^rty 
and  resources. 
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Natural  talents  and  dispositions  being  different 
there  can  be  no  equality  except  that  before  the 
law,  which  is  the  same  to  all,  and  equally  protects 
the  poor  and  the  rich ;  which'  allows  to  every  one 
the  use  of  his  powers,  rewards  personal  merit,  and 
makes  every  transgressor  answerable  for  the  dis* 
orders  he  conunits. 

Those  who  take  interest  in  the  duration  of 
public  prosperity,  will  highly  appreciate  riches, 
and  acknowledge  the  great  influence  and  power 
which  they  bestow  on  their  possessors,  be  these  sin- 
gle individuals  or  nations.  But  governors  will  find, 
that,  to  produce  the  desired  eflect,  besides  riches, 
many  other  conditions  concerning  body  and  mind 
must  be  attended  to,  and  just  the  same  as  are 
necessary  to  the  improvement  and  preservation  of 
individuals.  They  will  seriously  reflect  on  what 
Lord  Bacon  said  to  King  James,  of  the  true 
greatness  of  Britain,  viz.  that  in  the  measuring  or 
balancing  of  greatness,  there  is  commonly  too 
much  ascribed  to  largeness  of  territory,  to  trea- 
sure or  riches,  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  or 
affluence  of  commodities,  whilst  the  true  greatness 
requires  a  fit  situation  of  place,  and  consists  essen- 
tially in  population  and  breed  of  men,  so  that 
every  common  subject  should  be  fit  to  make  a 
soldier. 
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The  influence  of  public  institutions  is  conceived 
and  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of 
exercise,  (as  explained  above.  Sect  I.  chap,  iii.) 
Institutions  in  order  to  produce  effect  must  be 
lasting;  but  every  sort  of  institution,  if  continued 
for  generations,  will  accustom  whole  nations  to 
certain  manners  of  feeling  and  thinking,  and 
strengthen  the  special  and  individual  powers  of 
the  mind. 

In  examining  this  subject,  the  following  propo- 
sitions may  be  laid  down  as  principles.  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  act  from  feelings ;  feelings 
do  not  result  from  intellect,  nor  intellect  from 
feelings ;  and  every  faculty,  in  order  to  be  exer- 
cised, must  be  put  into  action.  It  may  be  added 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  selfish  feelings  are 
strong  enough,  and  scarcely  need  any  exercise, 
whilst  those  destined  to  forward  the  public  hap- 
piness are  commonly  weak ; — farther,  that  lessons 
and  sermons  never  suffice  to  root  out  strong  feel- 
ings, and  seldom  hinder  their  disorderly  eflfects ; — 
finally,  that  natural  means  may  be  employed  with 
peculiar  advantage,  in  order  to  increase,  diminish, 
or  prevent  the  activity  of  any  fundamental  faculty. 

As  to  the  objects  to  be  taught,  two  general  re- 
marks may  be  made :  it  is  a  great  error  to  confine 
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education  to  intellectual  instraction;  and,  seooodly, 
it  is  wrong  to  attend  rather  to  theoretical  than  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Ignorance  is  certainly  a  fertile 
cause  of  error,  but  society  at  large  will  derive 
greater  benefit  from  moral  improTem^it  than  ftaoi 
scientific  acquirements.  Theoretical  schoolmeii, 
I  am  soiry  to  say,  are  too  much  attached  to  intd^ 
lectual  instruction,  and  not  enough  to  the  progress 
of  moral  conduct.  Intellect,  however,  Airiiisiies 
means  to  gratify  the  animal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
nobler  feelings  of  man.  There  should  be  schools 
for  infants,  children  and  youth,  where  positive 
notions  of  things,  their  usefulness  and  means  of 
improtem^it,  are  communicated  by  the  way  of 
mutual  instractioQ,  and  where,  at  the  same  tim^ 
morality  is  shown  in  action  and  imposed  as  a 
duty.  I  hope  the  time  wiU  come^  wl»a  eveiy 
one  will  learn  to  read,  to  write  and  to  cipher,  m 
order  to  be  able  to  acquire  new  notions,  to  teach 
others  that  which  he  knows,  and  to  assist  his  m- 
collectioQ ;  when  all  knowledge,  extended  accord^ 
ing  to  age  and  particular  classes  of  sociely,  will 
be  practical,  from  the  most  common  notions  of 
household  affairs  and  agriculture,  to  the  deeper 
conceptions  of  arts  and  to  the  priiiciples  of 
sciences;  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  feelings 
will  be  exercised  and  their  actions  regulated 
according  to  the  principles  of  morality;   when 
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nothing  will  be  taagkt  or  learned  merely  for  the 
school,  but  every  thing  in  reference  to  universal 
happiness;  when  the  religious  fedings  will  be 
cultivkted  in  every  one,  not  by  words  but  in 
deeds,  not  by  superinitious  formalities,  but  in  har- 
mony with  reason  and  with  the  intention  to  im" 
prove  the  fate  of  mankind;  finally,  when  even 
the  animal  feelings  will  not  be  neglected,  but  only 
employed  as  powerful  means  to  assist  the  faculties 
proper  to  man,  which  alone  are  the  aim  of  our 
existence. 

From  die  preceding  remarks  it  follows,  that  the 
principles  of  excitement  are  the  same  for  govern- 
ments as  for  parents.  The  same  rule  holds  out 
with  respect  to  the  direction  and  employment  of 
the  special  powers.  Whatever  contributes  to  the 
general  happiness  must  be  encouraged  and  cooi* 
mended,  whilst  the  contrary  is  to  be  prevented 
and  forbidden.  Education  can  neither  be  con^ 
fined  to  intellect,  nor  to  the  feelings,  but  both 
sorts  of  powers  mnst  be  exercised  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Reason, 
destitute  of  the  assistance  of  feelings,  remains 
cold,  whilst  feelings  without  reason  are  blind, 
and  prepare  numberless  disorders.  Even  religion, 
without  bemg  combined  with  understanding,  un-^ 
avoidably   degenerates   into  superstition.      Civil 
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governments,  who  know  that  they  are  instituted 
for  the  common  welfare  in  this  life,  will  proclaim 
the  same  rules  of  moral  conduct  for  every  member 
of  the  community,  and  tolerate  every  religious 
opinion,  provided  it  does  not  disturb  peace  nor 
injure  the  rights  of  others.  They  will  confine 
their  exertions  to  the  actual  state  of  society,  and 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  life  to  come ; 
they  will  remit  all  conceptions  of  that  kind  to 
every  one's  own  conscience.  There  will  be  no 
creed  obligatory,  and  none  will  enjoy  parti- 
cular advantages;  in  other  words,  there  will 
be  no  religion  of  state.  I  also  think,  that  such 
governments  will  consider  it  as  right,  to  pay 
teachers  only  for  things  which  are  useful  to  every 
one,  but  refuse  to  charge  the  community  with 
expenses  for  knowledge  which  is  advantageous  to 
single  individuals  alone.  Spontaneous  donations, 
or  voluntary  contributions,  however,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  propagate  knowledge  of  every  kind, 
whilst  the  only  duty  of  the  government  remains 
to  protect  every  member  of  the  community  in  his 
exertions,  as  long  as  they  are  harmless  to  others, 
and  conformable  to  general  justice. 

.  Nothing  but  the  right  of  the  strongest,  and 
selfishness,  can  keep  up  the  things  as  they  com* 
monly  are,  in  contradiction  with  the  principle 
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that  every  one  should  earn  but  the  profit  of  his 
labours,  that  sinecures  should  be  abolished,  and 
idleness  despised. 

A  religious  reform  in  general  seems  necessary 
and  desirable.  Very  few  among  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  reason,  believe  that  the  priesthood 
has  the  power  of  sending  into  or  excluding  from 
heaven.  Christianity  and  common  sense  teach 
that  every  one  should  do  his  duty,  and  that  he 
can  do  no  more.  Religious  teachers,  therefore, 
should  be  considered  in  the  same  way  as  teachers 
in  languages,  arts  and  sciences.  Every  one  who 
has  talent  and  time  might  study  religious  ideas, 
write  and  converse  with  others  on  them,  in  short, 
do  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  conducts  himself  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  general  morality. 
Every  one  might  read  the  Scriptures  of  Revela- 
tion, and  form  his  own  opinion ;  and  every  civil 
government  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  abolish  priesthood 
as  a  political  body,  or  as  a  necessary  division  of  the 
government.  Jzsus  Christ  expressly  stated,  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  worlds  (John  xviii.  36.) 

I  am  aware  that  the  sacerdocy  will  object  to 
such  a  reform,  and  do  what  they  can  to  make  man 
believe  that  there  is  no  morality  without  religion, 
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and  no  religioa  without  their  office,  and  that  tliey 
deiserye  to  be  largely  rev^arded.  I,  however,  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  man  has  been,  and-.^U  is, 
misled  by  priests,  because  he  is  naturally  reUgious, 
and  that  priests  ascribe  to  their  influence  what  be- 
loQgs  to  the  power  of  the  Crsator.  The  time  of 
what  was  called  theocracy  is  over.  I  can,  how- 
ever, conceivCi  that  where  civil  governments  de^ 
cide  in  every  respect  what  people  are  pennitted 
to  do,  religious  as  well  as  political  opinions  are 
dictated ;  but  it  seems  natural  to  admit,  that 
wherja  liberal  principles  prevail,  religious  and  civil 
liberty  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

My  writings  may  prove,  that  the  principles  of 
freie  Christianity  .akme  satisfy  mymiifid,  but  not 
Christianity  disfigured  by  popery,  or  by  any 
sacerdocy  who  substitute  their  inolinationB  for  the 
will  of  God,  and  declare  themseLves  in&llible; 
nor  Christianity  that  degrades  the  Crxatoa,  and 
disturbsi  peace  and  geneiial  happiness  On  the 
other  hatid,  the  aim  of  civil  govemmentsr  being 
the  comaikon  welfeure  of  society,  it  seems  to  me 
that  intelligent  rulers  should  enact  regulations  to 
that  purpose  alone,  and  protect  and  even  encou- 
r{^e  religious  ideas,  as  £Eir  as  they  are  conducive 
tOj  and  in  harmony  with,  that  end;  but  they  should 
not  employ  religion  as  a  means   of  gratifying 
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selfish  views,  nor  allow  the  priesthood  to  do 
so ;  and  certainly  they  should  not  allow  any  rdi- 
gious  sect  to  enjoy  privileges,  these  being  posi* 
tively  interdicted  by  Christianity. 

In  giving  fredy  my  opinion,  I  foUow  the  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,  which  grants  the  use  of 
reason^  and  I  agree  with  them  who  think  that  no 
^Eie  has  the  right  to  impose  hid  religious  opinions 
upon  others;  that  tnie  religion  consists  in  the 
fblfilment  of  all  our  moral  duties;  that  the  belief 
of  this  truth  having  been  xevealed,  is  a  pow^ul 
motive  to  pracfase  molrality,  and  that  this  was  the 
will  of  the  great  and  alPwise  Intelligence,  who 
arraiiged  the  umverse  and  the  laws  of  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  pity  Mankind  for  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  moral  code  of  Christianity, 
and  for  not  being  ripe  to  enjoy  religious  and  civil 
liberty.  It  is  lamentable  to  see,  that  in  some 
countries  there  are  only  masters  and  servants; 
that  superstition,  ignorance,  and  poverty  are  em- 
ployed to  ^;eep  the  people  in  subordination,  and 
to  gratify  thd  selfish  views  of  iheir  civil  and  reli- 
gious leaders;  and  that  even  among  civilized  na- 
tions, where  the  best  known  principles  of  govern- 
ment (are  in  vigour,  the  great  bulk  caimot  be  left 
to  themselves,  but  mtjat.  be  conducted.    I^th^re* 
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fore  copy  from  Cowpeir's  letter  to  the  Rev.  Walter 
Bagot :  "  Do  I  hate  a  parson  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  I 
love  you  all  when  you  are  good  for  any  thing ; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  I  would  mend  them  if  I  could/ 
and  that  is  the  worst  of  my  intentions  towards 
them."  Andy  from  the  Hints  of  a  Barrister  to  the 
public,  "  Whoever  sets  the  best  example  of  in- 
dustry, uprightness,  charity,  justice,  benevolence, 
mildness,  integrity,  and  all  those  practical  virtues 
which  are  the  basis,  immoveable  and  eternal,  of 
Christianity;  such  a  man  is  the  best  teacher  of 
religion  which  the  community  can  possibly  re- 
ceive." On  the  other  hand,  I  reject,  as  deslaruc- 
tive,  every  doctrine  which  sows  a  spirit  of  secta- 
rian bigotry;  generates  superstition;  introduces 
discord  into  the  circles  of  domestic  life,  depre- 
ciates the  bonds  of  charity  and  peace,  or  even 
reprobates  all  practical  virtues  and  righteousness 
as  filthy  rags,  and  which  places  peculiar  doctrines 
above  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  whose  great 
tendency  is,  and  ever  will  be,  to  excite  the  sinner 
to  rep^itance  and  reformation ; — ^to  cultivate  be- 
nevolence and  justice,  and  to  link  together  man- 
kind in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  charily. 

A  favourable  change  is  wanted,  but  it  may  be 
asked,  who  shall  produce  it?  the  governments,  or 
the  nations,  severally  or  together  ?    Hitherto  na- 
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tidns  are  too  much  accustomed  to  be  guided ;  and 
governors  too  fond  of  commanding  and  imposing 
their  good  pleasure  as  law.  Both  parties  seem  to 
be  wrong.  Grovernments,  it  is  true,  may  succeed 
better  and  sooner,  since  they  can  follow  a  regular 
plan,  and  have  greater  means  of  execution.  But 
as  rulers  are  too  much  disposed  to  do  what  flat- 
ters their  selfishness,  nations  ought  to  think  of 
their  own  welfare,  and  know  that  vox  populi  is 
vos  Dei.  Instead  of  expecting  every  improve- 
ment from  their  governors,  they  ought  to  work  at 
their  deliverance  from  tutorage.  There  will  be 
masters  as  long  as  there  are  servants,  and  children 
depend  on  their  parents  as  long  as  they  cannot  gain 
their  own  livelihood.  It  is  conceivable  that  go- 
vernments like  to  rule  their  subjects,  but  these  are 
blameable  for  not  using  all  reasonable  means  to  gain 
and  deserve  thieir  independency.  They  should  be 
aware  that  a  liberal  government  lets  the  people 
act  for  themselves,  provided  the  common  welfare 
does  not  suffer,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  go^ 
vemments  are  despotic  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
terfere with  personal  liberty,  and  prevent  the 
public  good.  In  fact,  in  many  situations,  when 
the  things  do  not  go  on  as  they  are  wished  for, 
nations  may  accuse  themselves  rather  than  dieir 
governors.     By  perseverance  they  will  always  ob- 
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tain  what  they  deserve.  Remarka  of  this  kind 
are  also  applicable  to  the  improyeioent  of  reli- 
gious creeds.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
priesthood  always  wishes  to  keep  religious  ideas 
stationary,  and  that  every  religious  reform  began 
with  individuals,  or  with  the  civil  power.  This 
will  be  the  case  as  long  as  rdigious  governors  do 
not  keep  pace  in  knowledge  and  moral  improve- 
ment  with  the  community  at  large.  Any  church 
whose  tenets  were  composed  in  dark  ages,  and 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  ignorant  people,  will 
be  divided  against  itsdif,  whenever  the  public  be- 
come enlight^ied,  and  it  must  end  in  its  over- 
throw, if  the  leaders  remain  in  ignorance,  and 
confound  the  ieum  of  religion  with  the  means  that 
lead  to  it.  The  former  certainly  remains  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  amongst  all  classes,  but  the  latt^ 
must  vary  in  different  periods  of  civilization*  It 
is  as  lamentable  as  repugnant,  to  hear  ignorant 
teaeheis  speak  of  the  heavenly  Father  as  endowed 
with  qualities  for  which  every  reasonable  person 
would  disdain  his  neighbour.  The  evil  is  great, 
and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the  civil  and 
litigious  governors. 

Whatt  then,  is  to  be  done  to  estaUiah  civil  and 
rcdigioua  Ubertyl     Is  it  sufficient  to  proclaim  a 
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reform?  By  no  meaas.  The  French  tried  one 
constitution  after  another,  and  it  is  scarcely  de* 
cided  which  suits  ihem  best 

It  18  certain  that  the  natural  dispositions  and 
their  activity  determine  the  progress  of  ciyiliza!>- 
tion  hi  nations  as  well  as  in  individiials.  Ignorant 
people  are  fond  of  darkness,  while  enlightened 
natioma  cannot  bear  measures  of  obscuration^ 
The  French  rerohition  abolished  all  external  de^ 
corskions  and  signs  of  distinction,  but  it  was  easy 
for  Buonaparte  to  introduce  them  again,  since 
ibt  k>Te  of  approbation  is  an  essential  feature 
itt  the  French  character.  Any  reform  succeeds 
easily,  if  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  roost  active 
powers ;  but  it  will  never  1»ke  root,  if  it  be  con- 
trary to  the  predominant  powers,  or  if  the  neces- 
sary powers  do  not  act  The  doctrine  of  the 
uinate  dispositions  cannot  be  taken  too  much  to 
heart  by  ihose  who  wish  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  eommtmiQr.  They  may  direct  the  given 
powers  to  different  applications,  but  they  can  nei- 
ther create  nor  aimihilate.  Many  historical  facts 
will  be  explained,  and  many  erroneous  opinions 
of  governments  will  be  rectified,  wbai  the  innate 
dispositions  will  be  understood.  Then,  also,  not 
onfy  the  different  progress  in  the  various  brancheH 
of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  but  also  their 

s  2 
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modifications,  in  different  nations,  will  be  easily 
conceived. 

Amongst    many    instances    which    might    be 
quoted,  I  shall  mention  the  following.     The  Re- 
formation, undertaken  by  Luther,  and  continued 
by  Calvin  and  others,  gained  more  ground  in 
Germany  than  in  France,  and  it  is  more  advanced 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  it  turned  but 
very  differently  in  different  countries.     There  is  a 
great  deal  of  marvellousness  and  of  the  reflective 
powers  in  the  Germans  and  in  the  English,  but 
many  of  the  former  will  begin  with  examining 
how  far  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  and  give  up 
rather  belief  than  reason ;  whilst  the  latter  take 
belief  as   indispensable,  and   reason   merely  on 
interpretations.     Self-esteem  and  love  of  notoriety 
are  great  in  the  English  and  French ;  but  Self-^ 
esteem  is  proportionately  greater  in  the  former, 
and  love  of  approbation,  combined  with  form,  in' 
the  latter.    The  English,  in  their  display  of  show, 
betray  their  predominant  feeling,   and  wish  to 
possess  or  do  what  others  cannot;*  for  instance, 
to  appear  very  rich  in  keeping  horses,  carriages^ 
and  many  servants,  dressed  in  shoes  and  white 
silk  stockings;  whilst  the  French  wish  to  be  ap- 
proved of,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  others^ 
l^y  a  fine  taste  in  their  show4hing8.     Thus,  it  is, 
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certain,  that- lessons  will  make  impression,  and 
institutions  succeed,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
adapted  to  the  character  of  nations  to  whom  they 
are  given.  Defective  heads  can  neither  excel  in 
arts  and  sciences,  nor  in  the  refined  principles  of 
morality  or  Christianity. 

-  The  influence  of  institutions  on  nations  does 
not  only  depend  on  their  being  adapted  to  the 
innate  dispositions,  but  also  on  their  duration. 
Their  effect  is  insignificant,  if  they  be  transitory 
and  cannot  form  habit  Any  new  institution,  like 
any  new  doctrine,  in  order  to  be  of  permanent  use- 
fulness, must  become,  so  to  say,  incarnate^  or  be 
infused  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  then  their 
influence  is  certain,  since  the  innate  powers 
being  exercised  during  generations,  increase,  and 
act  with  facility.  I  copy  a  suitable  passage  from 
the  introduction  to  the  History  of  France,  by 
Chateaubriand,  read  by  himself  to  the  Aca- 
demic Fran^aise,  in  the  sitting  of  the  9th  of  Feb. 
1826. 

^^  It  has  been  said,  that  from  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  period 
during  which  mankind  enjoyed  the  greatest  feli- 
city. This  is  true,  if  the  dignity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations  are  to  go  for  nothing. 
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'^  Eyery  km^nable  kixul  of  merit  appeared  at 
the  head  c^  the  empire.  Those  who  possesaed 
those  qualities  were  free  to  undertake  anything^ 
they  pleased ;  they  were  shaekled  by  no  restraints; 
they  inherited  NjSRo's  absolute  powar;  they  could 
employ  for  good  the  arbitrary  authority  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  only  as  an  instrument  of 
evil.  What^  however,  did  this  despotism  of  vir- 
tue produce  ?  Did  it  reform  manners  ?  Did  it  re* 
establish  liberty?  Did  it  preserve  the  empire  from 
its  approaching  fall  ?  No ;  the  human  race  was 
neith^  altered,  iior  improved.  Firmness  reigned 
with  Vespasian,  mildness  with  Titus,  generosity 
with  Nerva,  grandeur  with- Trajan,  the  arts 
with  Adrian,  the  piety  of  polytheism  with  An>< 
TONiNE,  and  lastly,  with  Marcus  Aurjslius^ 
philosophy  ascended  the  throne; — ^yet  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  dream  of  sages,  was  productive  of  no 
solid  results  to  the  world.  No  ameliorations  are 
durable,  none  indeed  are  possible,  when  any  act 
of  government  proceeds  from  the  will  of  indivi-^ 
duals,  and  not  firom  laws  and  institutions;  and 
the  pagan  religion,  no  longer  supported  or  cor- 
rected by  austerity  of  maimers,  transformed  men 
into  old  children,  destitute  alike  of  reason  and  of 
innocence. 

^^  There  were,  at  this  period,  some  Christians 
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in  the  empire,  they  were  obscure  and  persecuted, 
yet,  with  their  despised  reUgion,  they  accom- 
plished what  philosophy  upon  the  throne  could 
not  achieve.  They  instituted  laws,  corrected 
manners,  and  founded  a  society  which  exists  to 
this  day."     . 

In  the  examination  of  this  subject,  it  is  found 
that  religious  and  civil  regulations  are  degraded 
and  improved  in  the  same  degree,  and  by  the 
same  reasons.  Stupid  and  ignorant  people  are 
superstitious,  and  believe  in  the  good  pleasure  of 
their  absolute  rulers.  Whoever  is  not  able,  or 
does  not  dare  to  think,  or  does  not  feel  contradic'^ 
tions  and  absurdities,  is  unfit  for  a  refined  religion 
and  civil  liberty.  Understanding,  indeed,  is  the 
first  condition  of  civil  and  religious,  as  well  as  of 
personal  and  moral  liberty,  and  ignorance  a  fer^ 
tile  cause  of  superstition  and  slavery.  Under* 
standing  improves  plants  and  animals,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  nations  and  of 
the  nature  of  man.  The  Germans,  expressing  ci** 
vilization  by  the  word  aufklaerung  (enlightening,) 
indicate  that  they  consider  intellect  as  the  basis 
of  improvem^it. 

The  great  point  in  this  discussion  is  to  deter* 
mine,  first,  the  origin  and  cause  of  liberty,  and 
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then  the  means  of  eatablishing  and  maintaining  it 
None  of  the  faculties,  common  to  man  and  ani- 
mals, conceives  the  idea  of  civil  liberty  any  more 
than  that  of  religion.  These  concepti(ms  result 
only  from  the  human  powers,  and  are  retarded  in 
their  progress  in  proportion  as  they  are  influenced 
by  the  ianimal  powers.  The  animal  feelings  are 
selfi^,  wish  for  personal  advantage,  like  to. take 
the  first  place  in  society,  and  dispose  to  religious 
intolerance  and  civil  despotism.  Hence,  a  nation 
is  unfit  for  liberty  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
powers  are  predominant  over  those  proper  to  man. 
Courage,  bravery,  and  stubbornness  to  death,  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  this  happy 
state  of  society.  Even  the  higher  animal  feelings, 
as  attachment,  love  of  approbation,  cautiousness, 
acquisitiveness,  and  the  perceptive  faculties,  are 
incapable  of  securing  it.  The  animal  nature,  it 
is  true,  is  .powerful  to  oppose  despotism,  and  so 
far  conducive  to  liberty.  Whilst  timid,  poor,  and 
ignorant  people  remain  slaves,  the  courageous^  iur 
telligent,  and  industrious  seek  for  independency. 
In  consequence,  instruction  and  industry  are  the 
great  means  of  establishing  liberty,  whilst  igno- 
rance and  poverty  are  its  greatest  enemies.  In- 
dustry procures  riches,  and  these  enable  the 
possessor  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  astonishing  that  all  those  wjbo  treajt 
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of  political  welfare  speak  of  industry  as  necessary 
and  favourable  to  liberty.  But  those  who  think 
that  industry  and  riches  are  sufficient  to  secure 
liberty,  are  mistaken ;  they  evidently  confound 
the  means  of  establishing  this  great  blessingwith 
its  primitive  source,  and  with  the  means  of  main- 
taining it  Riches  aUme  being  a  great  cause  of 
degeneration  in  body  and  mind,  are  incompatible 
with  permanent  liberty.  The  same  uncertainty 
of  things  continues,  even  if  riches  be  assisted  by 
imderstanding,  since  the  motives  of  all  actions 
s1^  remain  selfish  and  of  the  animal  nature. 

With  the  faculties  proper  to  man  morality 
begins,  and  by  their  influence  the  animal  nature 
is  directed,  every  kind  of  privilege  abolished,  the 
number  of  public  officers  who  require  emoluments 
diminished,  every  individual  permitted  to  use  his 
talents  as  he  likes,  provided  he  does  not  injure 
others ;  every  community  allowed  to  regulate  its 
special  concerns,  personal  merit  alone  rewarded, 
the  general  welfare  thought  of,  in  short,  civil 
liberty  acknowledged.  And  if  such  a  liberty  be 
granted  in  worldly  affairs,  it  is  still  more  necessary 
in  things  and  opinions  relative  to  the  life  to  come 
and  religion.  The  effect  of  feelings  proper  to 
man  can  become  reasonable  only  by  its  union 
with' the  reflective  powers. 
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On  the  other  hand,  though  the  human  nature  b 
the  source  of  civil  and  religious  liber^^  yet  the 
faculties  proper  to  man  are  not  capable  either  of 
establishing  or  of  warranting  liberty.  To  that 
^fect  they  need  the  assistance  of  instruction  and 
of  the  animal  powers,  particularly  of  industiy^ 
or  acquisitiveness,  self-esteem,  courage,  and  per^ 
severance.  In  order  then  to  establish  and  maintain 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  whole  man,  his 
vegetative,  affective,  and  inteUectual  &culties 
must  be  exercised,  but  the  animal  facuhieB  coi^ 
stantly  subordinate  to  those  proper  to  man. 

In  this  way  we  have  a  criterion  to  decide 
whether,  and  how  far,  a  nation  is  fit  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  whether,  and  how  far,  liberty 
which  is  granted  or  gained  can  last ;  and  whether, 
and  how  far,  governments  earnestly  prepare  the 
nations  for  that  happy  state.  In  the  same  way» 
those  who  wish  to  forward  liberty,  may  conceive 
what  is  to  be  done  to  secure  general  and  perma- 
nent felicity,  and  why  hitherto  all  partial  meana 
could  not  succeed. 

A  delicate  question  too,  viz.  whether  any  nation 
of  those  we  know  of,  can  bear  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  its  greatest  parity,  and  a  r^ublican  go* 
vernment,  may  be  answered  in  the  negative,  on 
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account  of  the  animal  nature  being  still  dispropor* 
tionate  to  that  proper  to  man. 

In  suppoBing  then  that  any  ruler  may  have  the 
best  intention  to  fulfil  his  duty,  I  conclude  this 
chapter  with  repeating  the  points  indispensable  to 
his  success.  Let  him  become  acquainted  with 
human  nature  in  general,  with  the  innateness  of 
the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties,  with  their 
dependence  on  the  cerebral  organization,  and 
with  their  modifications  in  the  nation  he  governs. 
Besides,  let  him  understand  that  eveiy  innate 
power  tends  to  action,  but  that  the  motives  of  the 
same  action  may  be  very  different;  and  that  regu- 
lations founded  only  on  truth  and  morality  can 
last.  The  most  important  point  for  him  is  to 
know  to  employ  every  one  according  to  his  na-> 
tural  gifts  and  talents,  be  it  as  servant,  soldier^ 
artisan,  merchant,  artist,  teacher  of  any  kind, 
legislator,  superintendent  or  president.  He  also 
must  be  aware,  that  various  talents  are  given  to 
all  classes  of  society,  to  poor  and  rich,  to  country 
people  as  well  as  citizens ;  and  that  natural  nobi^ 
lity  and  personal  merit  alone  deserve  distinction. 

Governments  in  general  employ  individuals  who 
speak  and  act  in  their  favour ;  hence  the  proverb, 
quaUs  rcvy  talis  grex;  yet  it  may  be  interesting 
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for  well-intentioned  governments  to  understand, 
what  incalculable  mischief  results  from  training 
individuals  to  professions  for  which  they  are  \mfit. 
The  bad  effect  of  a  preacher,  for  instance,  who  is 
the  slave  of  amativeness,  acquisitiveness  and  self- 
esteem,  is  evident.  Persons  endowed  with  great 
self-esteem,  firmness,  acquisitiveness  and  destruc- 
tiveness,  without  conscientiousness,  veneration  and 
benevolence,  will  never  defend  public  liberty  and 
general  felicity ;  hence  they  are  unfit  to  represent 
the  nation.  The  clergy  in  France  showed  more 
talents  before  the  revolution  than  after  the  fall  of 
Buonaparte.  This  fact  is  easily  accounted  for, 
by  the  regulation  that  the  priesthood  alone  was 
exempt  from  the  conscription  during  the  reign  of 
Buonaparte.  Hence,  only  heads  of  inferior  ca- 
pacities, or  individuals  indifferent  to  distinctions, 
chose  that  profession.  The  same  will  happen 
.with  every  sort  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  the  indi- 
viduals who  cultivate  them  are  destitute  of  the 
necessary  qualities.  Phrenology,  then,  in  making 
the  natural  endowments  known,  and  in  directing 
the  choice  of  individuals  in  any  situation,  may  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  wise  governments,  as 
well  as  to  parents,  teachers,  and  directors  of 
any  kind. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

A    FEW    IDEAS  ON    PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE 
EDUCATION. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  public  or  private  education  be  pre- 
ferable. The  term  education  is  here  taken  in  a 
limited  sense,  and  the  answer  would  be  easy,  if 
education  were  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things,  the  greater  number  of  parents 
cannot  adopt  the  private  mode  of  education  for 
want  of  pecuniary  means.'  The  question,  then, 
concerns  chiefly  the  richer  classes  of  society. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  on 
both  sides.  Generally  speaking,  in  private  edu- 
cation, moral  conduct  and  religious  principles 
may  be  more  carefully  taught,  and  the  natural 
dispositions  better  exercised.  But  here  we  must 
suppose  the  governors  to  be  of  superior  ability. 
Such  persons,  however,  are  not  so  easily  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  private  teachers  and  servants 
kindle  very  often  inferior  propensities,  which 
would  remain  inactive  were  the  children  sent  to 
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public  schools.  Again,  as  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls  must  be  conducted  in  a  diferent  man- 
ner, particularly  in  large  towns,  several  board- 
ing-schools become  necessary.  And  if  in  these 
the  moral  conduct  be  particularly  attended  to/ 
they  will  combine  the  advanti^es  of  a  public 
and  private  education.  In  them,  physical  edu- 
cation can  be  better  attended  to  than  at  home; 
common  play  grounds  and  bodily  exercise  can 
be  more  easily  procured.  Such  abodes  are  com- 
monly in  healthy  situations,  and  better  teachers 
may  also  be  provided.  It  is  of  advantage  to 
children  to  afford  them  opportunities  of  comparing 
their  talents  with  those  of  others.  When  alone, 
they  easily  think  themselves  above  all  other  chil- 
dren, but  when  together,  they  often  feel  their 
inferi(»rity.  The  less  intercourse  we  have  with 
others,  the  sooner  we  are  satisfied  with  ourselves. 
This  happens  with  children  as  well  as  with  adults. 
Those  who  have  travelled  with  reflection  and  with- 
out prejudice,  lose  in  many  respects  their  national 
pride.  They  find  that  every  where  there  are  good 
and  bad,  ignorant  and  well-informed  persons. 
Whoever  remains  confined  to  his  own  small  circle, 
diinks  all  other  society  inferior,  partly  through  a 
natural  attachment  to  his  accustomed  manners, 
and  partly  through  his  not  knowing  what  others 
are,  or  what  advantages  they  possess. 
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Knowledge  of  the  world,  of  different  chara(s 
ten,  of  manners  and  social  intercourse^  is  an  im* 
portant  point  in  education.  It  is  easily  acquired 
in  public  institutions.  Children  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  maimers  of  feel* 
ing  and  thinking  of  their  companions. 

Greater  uniformity  in  manners,  more  mutual 
attachment  and  general  benevolence,  more  order 
and  greater  readiness  to  obey  and  to  depend  on 
their  superiors,  may  result  from  pufaUc  education. 
There  the  feelings,  in  general,  may  be  more  easily 
exercised  and  directed,  because  society  is  india* 
pensable  to  that  purpose,  and  private  education 
can  never  afford  the  same  opportunity.  Finally, 
the  great  effect  of  emulation  is  entirely  lost  in 
private  instruction. 

Thus,  even  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  public 
institutions  are  preferable,  and  they  will  be  far 
superior,  if  once  regulated  according  to  sound 
principles  and  adapted  to  human  nature. 


Canchisian. 

The  great  object  of  education  is,  not  to  create, 
but  to  prepare,  to  develope,  or  to  impede,  and  to 
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direct  the  natural  dispositions,  affective  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  nature  of  the  fundamental 
powers,  and  the  conditions  on  which  their  mani- 
festations depend,  must  be  known,  to  ^able  us  to 
cultivate  and  direct  them.  The  difference  between 
the  feelings  and  intellectual  fiiu^ulties,  is  particu* 
larly  to  be  attended  to.  Then,  if  the  means  of 
excitement  and  those  of  direction  be  employed, 
as  I  have  detailed  them,  arts  and  sciences  will 
improve,  moral  evil  will  diminish,  and  mankind 
will  become  more  happy.  I  do  not  flatter  myself, 
however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  the 
most,  perfect  education  can  abolish  all  disorders. 
Hence,  institutions  of  another  kind  are  necessary, 
which  I  shall  speak  of  in  the  following  chapters. 


APPENDIX. 


ON     THE     CORRECTION    OR    REFORM     OF 
MALEFACTORS. 

As  individuals  differ  exceedingly  from  each  other 
in  the  innate  strength  of  their  faculties,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  adults,  as  well  as  children,  if 
entirely  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  motives 
which  spring  up  in  their  own  minds,  would  not 
all  be  influenced  either  by  the  same  number,  or 
by  the  same  kind  of  motives,  nor  would  each  mo- 
tive act  with  equal  force  in  all.  Besides,  the 
faculties  which  produce  the  lower  propensities,  do 
not  of  themselves  produce  good  actions,  and  as 
they  are  stronger  than  the  faculties  proper  to  man, 
legislation  is  necessary  to  direct  mankind.  In  re- 
gard to  many  particular  acts,  the  government  must 
command  what  is  to  be  done,  and  forbid  what  is 
not  to  be  done ;  seeing  few  individuals  possess  so 
favourable  an  endowment  of  dispositions  as  to  be 
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naturally  .prcgie  to  virtue,  or  to  have  the  law  writ- 
ten in  their  hearts.  Now,  the  general  aim  of  all 
legislation  ought  to  be  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
combined,  as  far  as  possible,  with  that  of  each 
individual;  or,  in  the  language  of  Phrenology, 
it  ought  to  be  to  establish  the  natural  morality  of 
man,  confirmed  by  true  Christianity.  The  lower 
animals  have  no  conceptions  of  morality,  because 
they  do  not  possess  the  faculties  which  produce 
the  moral  sentiments  and  reason.  Hence,  those 
faculties  which  are  proper  to  man  alone,  con- 
ceive the  necessity  of  legislation,  and  without 
them  there  would  be  none  in  mankind  any  more 
than  in  the  animals. . 


Definition  of  Legislation. 

I  take  this  expression  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  and  conceive  it  to  comprehend  the 
regulation  of  the  manner  in  which  all  our  facul- 
ties ought  to  be  employed.  Positive  legislation 
has  been,  and  still  is,  very  different  in  different 
countries.  The  same  actions  have  been  and 
still  are  considered  now  as  crimes,  and  then  as 
virtues.  The  first  great  object  is  to  distinguish 
natural  from  positive  laws.  It  appears  to  me 
that  both  ought  to  be  the  same,  and  that  the 
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natural  laws,  in  as  far  as  they  are  known  and 
admitted,  ought  to  be  declared  positive,  and  to 
guide  the  actions  of  man.  No  one,  therefore, 
should  endeavour  to  make  laws,  but  only  to  dis* 
cover  those  made  by  the  Creator,  to  submit  to 
them,  when  discovered,  as  to  his  will,  and  to 
dispose  others  to  follow  this  example. 

Positive  laws  are  divided  into  Divine  and  Civil. 
The  former  are  given  by  God,  the  latter  by 
human  legislators. 

The  question  which  naturally  occurs  is,  whe- 
ther there  ought  to  be  differences  between  the 
natural,  Divine,  and  civil  codes.  Hitherto  they 
have  not  agreed,  and  the  one  makes  war  against 
the  other ;  but  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion,  that 
mankind  cannot  become  happy  till  they  all  accord. 
To  say  that  the  revealed  law  is  not  the  same  as 
the  natural,  is  to  suppose  that  God  is  not  the 
Creator  of  mankind,  or  that  he  has  been  in  con- 
tradiction with  himself  at  different  times.  Such 
notions  seem  to  me  absurd,  and  I  cannot  admit 
any  interpretation  of  the  revealed  law,  which  is 
evidently  in  contradiction  with  the  real  nature  of 
man.  Moreover,  since  man  cannot  create,  he 
ought  not  to  set  himself  up  as  an  inventor  of 
laws ;  nor  attempt  to  control  the  course  of  Provi- 

t2 
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dence,  or  counteract  the  nature  of  things.  As 
already  said,  he  should  try  to  discover,  and  hav- 
ing discovered,  to  submit  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  Creator  with  respect  to  his  vegetative,  affec- 
tive, moral,  and  intellectual  nature. 

Civil  legislation  is  necessarily  divided  into 
different  branches,  but  they  ought  all  to  have 
constantly  only  one  and  the  same  aim,  and  to  be 
the  result  of  one  and  the  same  spirit.  Hitherto 
selfishness  has  been  the  principal  object  of  all 
civil  legislation,  and  of  every  branch  of  it.  Sol- 
diers wish  for  war,  and  an  opportunity  of  spolia- 
tion; lawyers  also  have  too  constantly  in  view 
their  own  special  advantages;  and  the  members 
of  the  ordinary  professions  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal,  that  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their 
exertions  is  selfishness.  The  same  antisocial  prin- 
ciple is  visible  in  all  worldly  affairs;  and  even 
the  clergy,  whose  employment  is  to  prepare  man 
for  eternity,  too  frequently  show  that  selfish  mo- 
tives are  in  fact  the  mainsprings  of  their  conduct. 
This  overwhelming  flood  of  selfishness  must  abate, 
or  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  remain  an 
impossibility.  There  is  only  one  permanent  Le- 
gislator, viz.  the  Creator,  and  whatever  erects- 
itself  against  his  institutions,  or  deviates  from 
them,  is  usurpation  and  folly. 
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It  is  certainly  a  difficult  task  to  discover  clearly 
the  law  established  by  Nature,  and  to  bring  all 
branches  of  legislation  into  harmony.  Happily, 
however,  Nature  has  few  laws ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  know  that  she  never  admits  of  an 
exception,  and  punishes  severely  every  neglect. 
This  subject  being  of  the  highest  importance,  any 
attempt  to  elucidate  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
idle  occupation,  and  is  the  true  object  of  a  philo- 
sophical catechism. 

In  this  summary  we  may  consider  legislation 
in  three  points  of  view,  viz.  the  aim ;  the  means 
necessary  to  attain  it ;  and  the  persons  subject  to 
the  law. 

Aim  of  Legislation. 

Legislation  begins  with  the  sentiment  of  duty. 
In  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  man,  according  to  the 
will  of  Nature,  consists  in  general  Benevolence 
and  Veneration.  Hence  the  natural  law  requires 
more  than  the  civil.  Justice,*^  according  to  the 
latter,  is  merely  passive,  viz.  not  to  take  from 
others  that  which  belongs  to  them ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  we  are  obliged  to  do  to  others 
what  we  wish  they  should  do  to  us.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity coincides  with  the  natural  law.     Love  thy 
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neighbour  as  thyself,  is  the  touchstone  of  all  legi^ 
lation  as  to  its  aim. 


Means  to  attain  the  Aim  of  Legislation. 

The  second  part  of  legislation  concerns  the 
means  necessary  to  attain  the  proposed  aim ;  but 
this  point  is  not  yet  accomplished.  Either,  there- 
fore, those  who  have  it  in  their  power  do  not  ear- 
nestly wish  for  it,  or  they  have  not  intellect  enough 
to  choose  the  necessary  means,  or  the  general  aim 
of  legislation  is  not  kept  constantly  in  view.  This 
field  is  extremely  extensive,  but  without  the  reach 
of  my  study.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
remarks,  with  respect  to  criminal  and  penal  legis- 
lation, which  certainly  has  improved  in  modem 
times ;  first,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing crime ;  and,  secondly,  with  respect  to  those  of 
correcting  criminals. 

There  were  ages  when  criminal  legislators 
thought  it  their  only  duty  to  punish  or  to  revenge 
themselves  on  those  who  were  disobedient;  the 
animal  powers  dictated  the  penal  laws,  and  the 
feelings  proper  to  man  had  no  share  in  them* 
Now-a-days,  it  is  admitted  that  the  penal  code 
ought  to  have  for  its  objects  the  prevention  of 
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offences  against  the  welfare  of  society,  the  correc- 
tion of  those  who  have  failed  in  their  duty,  and 
securing  the  community  against  incorrigible  mem- 
bers. This  aim  is  laudable;  but  as  it  is  not 
attained,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  means 
employed  to  effectuate  that  purpose  are  not  the 
best  that  might  be  chosen. 

Various  kinds  of  punishments  have  been,  and 
are  inflicted,  in  order  to  deter  men  from  commits 
ting  criminal  actions.  Malefactors  are  deprived 
of  their  personal  liberty,  and  are  confined  to  pri- 
son, for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ;  some  even  for 
life.  They  are  treated  with  more  or  less  severity; 
some  remain  idle ;  others  are  condemned  to  hard 
work.  Some  are  exiled  or  transported;  others 
put  to  death. 

Experience,  however,  shows,  that  punishments 
alone  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect;  Even 
at  an  execution  for  stealing,  pickpockets  are 
sometimes  busy  committing  their  depredations. 
I  do  not  say  that  punishments  are  useless ;  I  only 
say,  that  they  by  theniselves  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  faults  and  crimes.  Hence  governments 
must  have  recourse  still  to  other  means.  To 
choose  these  means  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  the  causes  of  criminal  actions,  for  crimes 
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will  cease  to  be  committed  as  soon  as  their  causes 
are  removed. 

The  most  important  way  of  preventing  crime, 
is  that  of  improving  mankind  by  every  possible 
means,  and  especially  by  those  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  pages  on  education  in  general,  and  on 
that  of  nations  in  particular.  Let  the  inferior  races, 
whose  actions  are  stigmatized  by  crimes  or  disor- 
derly living,  be  prevented,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  propagation;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
those  who  have  attended  to  the  subject,  that  the 
organs  of  the  animal  passions,  like  those  of  the 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  hereditary.  More- 
over, let  ignorance,  idleness,  intemperance,  and 
poverty,  which  are  the  principal  causes  of  crimes, 
be  prevented,  and  there  will  be  little  occasion  for 
prisons. 

In  the  General  View  to  this  work,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  great  influence  of  ignorance  on  the 
moral  conduct  of  man.  Instruction,  indeed,  will 
greatly  improve  the  human  character,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  acquiring  it  in  our  days  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  mankind.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  and 
interest  of  wise  and  paternal  governments  to  dif- 
fuse instruction  as  widely  as  possible,  according 
to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  according  to 
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local  and  particular  situations;  and  whoever  wishes 
to  promote  the  moral  conduct  of  mankind,  and  in- 
sure their  happiness,  will  &vour  public  institutions 
for  useful  information. 

It  is  both  more  effectual  towards  promoting  the 
welfare  of  society  and  more  agreeable,  to  correct 
morals,  than  to  punish  crimes.  To  that  end  it 
ought  to  be  a  serious  aim  with  governments,  to 
adopt  means  to  exclude  idleness  and  intemperance 
from  society.  Children  should  be  accustomed  to 
sobriety,  and  intemperate  persons  despised.  Every 
person  found  intoxicated  in  the  streets  should  be 
taken  up  and  confined  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water. 

Persons  when  drunk  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  reason,  and  often  inclined  to  abuse  their 
animal  propensities;  and  hence  the  welfare  of 
society  requires  them  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  which  may  con- 
tribute to  their  correction.  The  criminal  records 
of  every  country  bear  evidence  of  flagitious  crimes 
committed,  and  much  misery  inflicted,  of  which 
drunkenness  was  the  proximate  cause.  Govern- 
ments are  therefore  wrong  in  licensing  numberless 
alehouses  and  gin-shops,  and  in  affording  great 
facility  of  pawning. 
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In  the  Chapter  on  national  Education,  I  haye 
already  said,  that  in  a  well  regulated  state,  no  po- 
verty ought  to  be  seen,  and  no  mendicity  tole^ 
rated ;  that  each  citizen  ought  to  exercise  a  pro- 
fession, and  each  beggar  to  be  shut  up,  and  to 
be  forced  to  work  in  public  employments;  that 
charity  is  misapplied,  and  idleness  rewarded,  if 
industrious  people  be  obliged  to  support  the  poor. 
This  subject,  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  de- 
serves a  particular  examination,  and  the  repetition 
of  some  ideas  does  not  seem  to  be  out  of  place. 
The  law  obliging  the  rich  to  nourish  the  poor,  is 
an  indirect  infringement  of  personal  liberty,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  basis  of  a  free  government, 
which  admits  private  property,  and  encours^es 
every  one  to  use  his  talents,  in  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  general  happiness  of  the  nation. 
The  poor  laws  encroach  on  this  right,  and  do 
harm  to  society.  They  in  fact  hold  out  to  the 
profligate,  the  idle,  and  the  imbecile,  an  invitation 
to  act  without  regard  to  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  promise  them,  that  if  they  are  over- 
taken by  the  calamities  which  nature  has  attached 
to  heedless  conduct,  the  virtuous  and  considerate 
shall  be  made  to  bear  the  burden  for  them. 

If  the  poor,  on  account  of  their  right  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  cannot  be  prevented  from  marrying, 
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the  rich,  for  the  same  reason,  cannot  be  forced  to 
nourish  them.  It  is  an  infringement  of  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  an  industrious  citizen,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  support  a  lazy  dxcme.  If  the  poor  must 
be  permitted  to  marry,  after  the  consequences  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  then,  at  least,  let  every  cme 
be  equally  free ;  let  him  who  gets  children  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence ;  and  let  him  who  la- 
bours reap  the  whole  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 

But,  it  may  still  be  said,  that  whoever  lives  has 
a  right  to  the  prolongation  of  his  days,  and  that, 
hence,  the  necessitous  must  not  be  allowed  to 
perish.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
those  who  exist  have  a  right  to  partake  in  what*' 
ever  nature  produces..  But  civil  laws  are  destined 
to  keep  order,  and  to  regulate  prc^erty.  Now,  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  that  humanity  calls  upon  us 
to  preserve  those  who  actually  exist ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  impossible  permanently  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  poor^  except  by  pre- 
venting them,  by  some  means  or  other,  from 
excessive  propagation.  In  the  first  place,  It  is  a 
general  law  in  nature,  and  it  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  every  other  species 
of  animals,  that  every  germ  produced  is  not  per- 
mitted to  prosper  and  to  multiply.  As  things  are 
now  managed,  however,  the  best  and  most  con- 
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siderate  of  the  race,  are  those  who  are  most  re- 
strained from  multiplying;  because  they  see  the 
evils,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  them,  while  the 
worthless  and  unreflecting  indulge  their  propen- 
sities without  fear,  and  fill  the  world  with  misery. 
This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Moreover,  for'  the  sake  of  general  order,  sailors 
and  soldiers  are  prohibited  from  living  in  matri- 
mony, and  why  should  not  the  same  liberty  be 
taken  with  the  poor  ?  If  they  can  show  that  they 
have  the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  they  are 
no  longer  poor,  and  the  interdict  would  not  apply 
to  them.  Many  things  are  forced  upon,  as  well 
as  interdicted  to  individuals,  for  the  sake  of  gene- 
ral happiness ;  and  this  being  the  principal  aim  of 
society,  I  cannot  conceive  a  reason  why  the  abject 
poor  may  not  be  hindered  from  marrying,  for  the 
general  good,  just  as  they  are  excluded,  for  the 
same  reason,  from  directing  the  government. 

The  law  should  harmonize  with  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  day,  the  punishment  propor- 
tioned to  the  crime,  and  no  hope  left  to  the  cri- 
minal to  be  pardoned. 

Finally,  the  surest*  and  most  universal  means 
of  preventing  crimes,  would  be,  if  selfishness 
could  be  made  subservient  to  general  benevo- 
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lence,  and  if  morality  could  become  the  leading 
aim  among  all  nations; — then  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  would  in  fact  arrive.  The  influence  of 
this  principle  cannot  yet  be  felt  by  mankind  at 
large,  and  many  may  therefore  say,  Why,  then, 
do  you  speak  of  it?  I  answer,  Because  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  arrangements  of  nTiture  admit  of 
such  a  state,  and  that  men  require  only  to  under- 
stand and  practise  her  laws,  to  bring  it  about; 
and  as  the  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  approxi- 
mate towards  truth,  and  to  appreciate  it  when 
discovered,  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  higher  sentiments  shall  pre- 
vail over  the  lower  propensities,  and  benevolence 
over  selfishness.  Truth,  whether  admitted  or  re- 
jected, is  and  remains  always  truth.  At  all  events 
no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  abuse 
of  the  lower  feelings,  nor  any  facility  offered  to 
commit  crimes.  Bigamy,  for  instance,  and  seduc- 
tion are  facilitated  by  the  permission  of  marrying 
without  a  certificate  of  any  kind. 

I  am  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
preceding  means  are  neglected  or  attended  to, 
offences  and  crimes  will  be  committed  or  pre- 
vented ;  and  that  by  applying  them  in  practice, 
mankind  will  improve  their  condition  more  than 
by  punishing  malefactors,  and  praying  the  Hea- 
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venly  Father  for  his  assistance,  while  they 
neglect  the  natural  means  of  preventing  crimes, 
and  producing  good.  The  blessing  of  God  will 
follow  as  soon  as  we  submit  to  his  laws;  but 
prayers  for  it,  while  we  contemn  them,  are  im- 
pious and  absurd.  Prisons  are  not  become  useless 
by  building  churches.  However,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  Christianity  is  ineffectual  in  prevent- 
ing crimes;  I  only  maintain  that  no  means  should 
be  neglected. 


Means  of  correcting  Malef actors. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  far  the  second  point 
of  criminal  legislation,  viz.  the  correction  of  ma- 
lefactors, has  been  attained.  Experience  shows, 
that  punishments  alone  do  not  correct  delinquents, 
any  more  than  they  prevent  disorders,  and  that 
the  common  [way  of  treating  criminals  depraves 
rather  than  improves  them.  This  truth  is  more 
and  mor^  perceived,  and  some  practical  results 
have  already  taken  place,,  which  have  proved 
highly  beneficial ;  and  I  hope  that  the  good  effect 
they  produce  will  encourage  their  adoption  in  all 
countries.  One  great  subject  of  regret,  however, 
remains,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  not  sufficiently 
understood,  and  that  in  consequence,  many  modi- 
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fications  of  treatment,  which  individual  malefac^ 
tors  require,  are  entirely  overlooked. 

Formerly,  mal^actors  of  all  kinds,  young  and 
old,  persons  seduced  by  strong  temptation  into 
crimes,  even  those  who  were  only  accused  and 
detained  on  suspicion,  and  inveterate  villains, 
were  shut  up  together.  In  many  prisons  they 
were  idle,  or  if  they  had  some  occupations  they 
were  generally  unprofitable,  sometimes  too  easy, 
at  other  times  too  hard,  often  dirty  and  unwhole- 
some; and  because  punishment,  and  not  reform, 
was  the  principal  motive  of  confining  prisoners, 
they  were  treated  with  neglect.  Their  food  was 
not  sufiicient,  and  sometimes  noxious.  Prisons 
were  sometimes  erected  in  damp  and  unwhole- 
some situations.  The  prisoners  were,  on  account 
of  ill  treatment,  afiected  with  various  cutaneous 
and  scrophulous  diseases,  with  blindness,  dysen- 
tery, consumption,  typhus,  &c.  Such  aggrava- 
tions of  punishment  were  too  severe,  and  a^nst 
the  intention  of  the  law. 

This  error  has  been  felt,  but  in  our  days  men 
are  falling  into  an  opposite  extreme.  In  many 
prisons  there  is  too  much  comfort,  and  not  punish- 
ment enough.  Here  and  there  they  become 
houses  of  reward.      They  perhaps  appear  still 
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uncomfortable  fo  the  rich  administrators,  but  they 
afford  more  comfort  than  the  greater  number  of 
criminals  are  accustomed  to.  The  prisoners  are 
clothed,  secured  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  have  a  good  bed  to  rest  on,  and  are 
better  nourished  than  at  home.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  commit  faults  in  order  to  be  taken  into 
them.  Such  prisons  fail  to  effect  their  purpose. 
To  be  confined  in  a  prison,  ought  always  to  be  a 
disagreeable  situation  in  one  way  or  another.  A 
proper  arrangement  would  be,  to  have  in  each 
prison  a  variety  of  apartments,  affording  different 
degrees  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  and  to 
put  every  atrocious  criminal  into  the  lowest  first, 
and  let  him  rise  to  the  higher  as  his  moral  im- 
provement proceeded.  This  would  be  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  great  natural  truth.  That  a  state 
of  vice  is  one  of  misery,  and  a  state  of  morality 
one  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Prisons  construct* 
ed  on  such  principles  would  no  doubt  require  to 
be  extensive ;  and  they  would,  in  their  first  erec- 
tion, be  expensive.  But  whether  would  a  nation 
derive  greater  ultimate  advantage  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  establishments,  to  correct  and  re- 
strain the  vicious  part  of  her  population,  or  from 
a  victory  in  a  war  about  a  sugar  island  ?  And 
the  sums  consumed  by  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
prosecuting  quarrels  which  have  no  natural  foun- 
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dation,  and  in  inflicting  misery  on  each  other, 
would  have  placed  a  penitentiary  in  every  de- 
partment of  every  kingdom !  Such  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  •  dominion  of  the  animal  oyer  the 
man  in  human  affairs. 

There'  are  still  other  causes  which  prevent  the 
correction  of  prisoners.     Prisoners  are  taken  in 
Ignorant,  idle,  poor,  and  disorderly,  and  are  dis- 
missed in  the  same  state^  or  perhaps  more  in- 
sfaructed  in  vice.  .  Being  together,  they  are  in- 
duced to  converse ;  and  even  where  this  is  pro- 
hibited when. at  work,  they  take  advantage  of 
every  moment,  when  the.  overseer   is  absent,  to 
do  so,  or  they  find  in  the  yard  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  companions . 
Thiey  tell   each  other  their  crimes  and  tricks; 
and  every  niew  comer,  especially  if  his  natural 
dispositions  harmonize. with  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, profits  by  such  lessons,  and  his  corruption 
is  soon  complete.     In  a  short  time  the  novice  is 
accustomed  to  live  intimately  with  the  outcasts 
of  mankind,  becomes  one. of  themselves,  and  then 
all  shame  and  bashfulness  disappear.     In  this 
manner,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  criminals 
themselves,  prisons  are  schools  where  all  sorts,  of 
vices  are  taught.   The  malefactors  become  friends, 
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and  form  projtetd,  to  be  executed  i»hkxk  they  lire 
liberated;  tkey  organize  bands,  and  prepare  to 
pnrsue  with  greater  audacity  their  former  crimi- 
hid  life. 

The  greater  number  of  malefactors  who  are 
lib^riited,  aie  incapable  of  gaining  dieir  liveli- 
hood. Their  immoral  habits,  their  idlenesa,^  and 
even  80metime$  their  intemperance,  have  been  in- 
creased during  their  confinement,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  natural,  than  that  they  should  yield  again 
to  their  animal  dispositions.  Nay,  some  are  forced 
to  continue  their  depraved  manner  of  livfaig,  to 
escape  dying  of  hunger.  This,  for  instance^  is  the 
case  with  those  who  are  branded^  and  publicljr 
dishonoured.  Who  will  give  employment  to  such 
individuals?  Who  will  work  with  them  in  tibie 
same  shop?  If  it  seem  necessary  to  brand,  in 
ordet*  to  know  Whether  a  criminal  has  already 
committed  a  crime,  let  it  be  done  where  the  mark 
may  easily  be  concetded. 

Another  maimer  of  treating  prisoners,  without 
eorifecting  them,  and  which  is  very  illiberal  to- 
wards neighbouring  countries,  is  that  of  sending 
all  n^efactors  over  the  boundaries.  Such  a  course 
of  proceeding  should  be  cmly  permitted  in  cases  of 
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political  errors.  In  other  cases,  it  is  saying  to  a 
malefactor.  Do  not  steal  in  my  house,  but  go  to 
my  neighbour's,  and  do  what  you  please. 

The  common  way  of  treating  criminals  gives 
rise  to  another  injustice  against  society.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  mode  of  conducting  jails,  those 
who,  by  their  criminal  actions,  disturb  the  general 
peace,  live  at  the  expense  of  the  quiet  and  honest 
citizens.  It  is  indeed  shameful,  that  malefactors, 
who  are  commonly  stout  fellows,  and  in  the  best 
years  of  their  lives,  should  not  gain  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence,  while  manufacturers  get 
immensely  rich  by  the  employment  of  other 
people. 

Thus,  it  is  high  time  to  rectify  such  abuses. 
Hie  aim  of  all  prisons  for  malefactors,  who  are  to 
be  sent  back  into  society,  ought  to  be  only  one 
and  the  same,  vi2.  correlation.  But,  theil,  in  order 
to  change  the  houses  of  Perversion,  which  all 
common  prisons  are,  into  houses  of  Correction, 
other  regulations  must  be  put  into  execution. 

.  I  repeat  that  these  ideaef  are  not  new,  but  they 
must  be  repeated  till  they  are  practised  every 
where.  First,  then,  let  the  causes  which  produce 
offences  and  crimes  be  removed.     Ignorant  people 
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who  are  taken  up,  should  receive  instruction,  and 
their  attention  should  particularly  be  directed  to 
their  duty  in  society.  They  must  be  treated  as 
grown  up  children  whose  education  has  been 
neglected.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  change 
their  habits  than  those  of  children,  but  they  are 
more  capable  of  feeling  the  difference  of  motives, 
and  their  will  may  exercise  a  greater  influence  on 
their  actions. 

Idleness  ought  not  on  any  accpunt  to  be  to- 
lerated. Those  who  know  a  trade,  may  continue 
to  exercise  it;  and  those  who  do  not  kiQOW,  may 
learn  one.  The  better  heads  may  superintend  the 
inferior,  and  become  their  masters  and  teachers. 
Every  prisoner  should  be  compelled  to  work  to 
pay  his  expenses.  If  they  gain  more  than  is  .ne- 
cessary to  supply  ,their  wants,  and  if  they  have 
placed  their  fellow  creatures  in  misery,  those,  for 
instance,  who  have  put  fire  to  the  house  and  de-, 
stroyed  the  whole  property  of  a  family,  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  indemnify  them  as  far  as  possible ; 
others,  who  gain  above  their  personal  wants,  may 
be  allowed  to  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  their  family, 
or  may  put  it  aside  to  receive  it  at  their  exit. 
Prisons  should  be  open  to  the  gratuitous  inspection 
and  superintendance  of  intelligent  and  benevolent 
individuals  of  the  community,  or  if  such  cannot 
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be  found,  the  prisoners  might  work  to  pay  inspec- 
tors. The  confinement  should  last  till  the  occa- 
sional causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  offence  are 
removed,  and  till  amendment  is  probable;  and  on 
being  released,  the  prisoners  are,  for  a  certain 
time,  to  be  observed  by  the  inspectors  or  the 
police.  If  each  large  town  were  divided  into 
districts,  and  several  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  each  district  would  act  as  inspectors,  and  visit 
the  released  prisoners  who  come  to  settle  in  it, 
they  might  save  many  from  relapsing  into  crime. 

The  system  of  confining  prisoners  indefinitely 
till  corrected,  certainly  supposes  perfect  justice  in 
the  management  of  the  jails;  otherwise  persons 
might  be  detained  in  prison  from  improper  mo- 
tives, and  much  longer  than  necessary  for  amend- 
ment. Such  an  abuse  ought  to  be  most  carefully 
'guarded  against;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all 
checks  to  its  existence,  might  be  found  in  the 
system  of  open  and  gratuitous  inspection  by  be- 
nevolent individuals  above  recommended.  The 
public  could  never  conspire  to  do  injustice  to  an 
individual;  and  while  his  confinement  was  con- 
tinued under  their  eye,  there  would  be  very  little 
chance  of  its  being  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. Or,  the  period  of  confinement  might  be 
mentioned  in  the  sentence,  leaving  power  to  the 
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inspectors,  or  some  properly  constituted  authori* 
ties,  to  shorten  it  on  proofs  of  amendment. 

The  efficacy  of  prisons  established' according  to 
sound  principles,  is  no  longer  speculative.  Penn 
first  showed  it  in  a  practical  way  at  Philadelphia. 
Several  governments  have  followed  his  example, 
and  the  result  has  perfectly  answered  their  e:^pec* 
tations.  Relapses  of  malefactors  dismissed  from 
prisons  and  common  houses  of  correction  are 
usual,  while  in  the  houses  of  correction,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  new  plan,  only  one  or 
two  in  a  hundred  mre  confined  a  second  time. 

The  new  method  of  treating  criminals  is  advan- 
tageous also  in  other  respects  to  society.  The 
prisoners  gain  more  than  they  consume,  and  being 
corrected,  they  no  longer  injure  orderly,  nor  se- 
duce innocent  persons. 

It  is  important  to  understand  human  nature, 
and  the  modified  characters  of  the  male&ctors, 
in  order  to  treat  them  properly,  because  every 
measure  which  the  natural  constitution  of  each 
individual  renders  available  to  produce  amend- 
ment may  require  to  be  employed.  A  knowledge 
of  this  kind  will  confirm  and  render  still  more 
useful  the  practical  views  of  several  intelligent 
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benefactors  of  mankind.  Hie  reader  may  cc^ult 
Ja^N  HowAED  on  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection ;  the  y^ojik  oq  th^  Prisons  of  PhiladelphiiL 
by  a  European  (Duke  of  Liancourt);  Th^ori^ 
des  Pi^ines  et  des*  Recompenses,  par  Jsremie 
Benth^m  ;  An  inquiry,  whether  Crime  and  Mi- 
sexy  are  produced  or  prevented  by  our  presen^t 
system  of  Prison-disdpline,  by  T^oM.  Buxton, 
&c. ;  and  be  will  find  in  Phrenology,  a  most  sar 
tisfaotory  theory  to  explain  and  to  direct  the  far* 
ther  application  of  the  practical  maxims  of  these 
authors. 


Treaiment  of  Incorrigible  Offenders. 

I  come  tp  thiB  third  point  of  penal  legislation, 
viz.  that  which  has  for  its  aim  to  secure  society 
against  incorrigible  individuals.  I  shall  not  enter 
into  the  vain  discussions  on  the  right  of  society  to 
inflict  capital  punishment.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  society  is  entitled  to  cut  off  one  of  its  limbs 
toT  the  sake,  of  the  happiness  of  the  rest,  if  there 
be  no  better  means  of  securing  that  end;  but 
death,  as  the  last  evil,  ought  not  to  be  inflicted 
till  all  other  means  have  proved  ineffectual. 

Some  crimes  are  punished  with  death,  in  order 
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to  prevent  their  repetition^  All  judicious  writers, 
however,  speak  with  regret  of  the  frequency  of 
capital  punishment,  and  deny  that  it  has  this  par- 
ticular effect.  Death  is  not  equally  frightful  to 
every  one.  Criminal  legislators  judge  of  others 
according  to  their  own  feelings ;  they  fear  death, 
hence  they  think  that  all  men  do  the  same.  Ex- 
perience, however,  shows  that  to  many  persons 
death,  when  contemplated  at  a  distance  and  as  a 
contingency,  is  not  appalling.  Nay,  by  some, 
even  the  immediate  infliction  of  it  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  a  small  evil.  The  unfortunate  wish 
for  it,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  their  pains. 
Those  in  despair  destroy  themselves,  and  many 
become  the  martyrs  of  ambition  and  religion. 
The  laws,  themselves,  suppose  that  the  loss  of 
life  is  little  in  the  eyes  of  many  criminals,  for 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  them  from  putting  an 
end  to  their  days,  which  they  would  do  rather 
than  be  confined  for  life.  It  is  certain',  that  se- 
veral criminals  are  not  at  all  moved  by  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  that  they  go  to  the  gallows 
with  perfect  calmness  s^d  resignation.  Inveterate 
criminals  commonly  say,  Dying  is  nothing,  we 
must  finish  in  that  way. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  harm  in  de- 
livering society  from  villains,   particularly  from 
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those  who  are  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
others.  A  tree  that  brings  forth  no  fruit,  is  cut 
down  and  buAit ;  a  furious  animal  is  killed ;  and 
a  dangerous  fellow  may,  on  the  same  principle,  be 
extirpated.  Yet  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  capital 
punishment  might  be  abolished,  and  replaced  by 
other  means  which  would  be  more  effectual  to 
protect  society.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the 
present  practice  of  inflicting  death  as  a  punish- 
ment for  a  great  variety  of  offencps ;  for  certainly 
crimes  differing  greatly  in  atrocity  do  not  merit 
exactly  the  same  retribution.  If  it  be  true  that 
crimes  must  be  judged  of  iaccording  to  the  perver- 
sity of  the  malefactor,  and  according  to  the  mis- 
chief which  results  from  the  offence ;  and  if  it  be 
established  as  an  axiom,  that  a  crime  consists  in 
the  intention  and  not  in  the  action;  all  crimes 
which  are  at  present  capitally  punished,  cannot 
be  considered  as  equal  in  guilt.  A  man  who  in- 
tentionally kills  his  benefactor,  or  another  who 
kills  one  who  has  excited  his  jealousy  and  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  family;  an  inexperienced 
girl  who,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  destroys  her 
offspring,  the  cause  of  her  misery  for  life;  the 
horrid  monster  who  strangles  an  old  father  to 
enjoy  his  inheritance  the  sooner;  the  prostitute 
who  assassinates  the  companions  of  her  de- 
bauchery;   and   the  highwayman   whose  whole 
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life  is  only  a  succes^ioQ  of  robberies  and  murders, 
who  spreods  desolation  and  devastation  in  whole 
/districts,  cannot  be  considered  as  equally  guiUy^ 
Either,  therefore,  the  minor  offences  should  be 
visited  with  a  less  punishment  than  death,  or,  to 
preserve  consistency,  the  greater  oflfences  should 
be  followed  by  death  aggravated  by  increased 
horrors;  a  proposition  at  which  even  the  san- 
guinary siurit  of  legislation  would  revolt  But 
as  it  is  said,  that  death  is  the  ultimate  extent  of 
judicial  authority  over  malefactors,  and  that  every 
punishment  beyond  it  is  cruelty,  it  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted  on  individuals  wlio  might  be  pre*^ 
vented  from  doing  evil  by  olher  means,  such  as 
confinement  and  education;  nor  on  those  equally, 
who  are  guilty  in  very  different  degrees,  partieu*' 
larly  since  it  does  not  prevent  others  from  com^ 
mitting  similar  offences. 

If  the  proper  means  of  education  and  correct 
tion  were  employed  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  injustice  in  criminal  legislation,  now 
mentioned,  might  be  avoided;  and,  indeed,  there 
would  soon  be  no  occasion  {or  capital  punish- 
ment at  all.  There  ought  to  be  a  particular 
establishment  for  those  who  are  confined  for  life, 
regulated  by  sound  principles.  It  may  be  found 
necessary  to  treat  some  with  severity,  yet  by  far 
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the  greater  number  will  be  kept  io  order  by  juat 
treatment 

The  idea  of  puniabment  19  closely  connected 
with  thi^t  of  the  different  degrees  of  guilt.  If  the 
reformation  of  malefactors  were  the  principal  ob- 
jefit  of  the  penal  code,  the  possibility  and  m^an^ 
of  correction  would  be  the  first  object  to  be  consi^ 
dered,  and  the  extent  of  the  guilt  only  the  second* 
Punishment  would  then  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
means  of  correction,  but  all  the  othens  would  like** 
wise  be  examined  and  employed-  The  grefkter 
the  villain,  the  more  care  would  be  taken  tp  QQtr 
rect  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
sider the  different  degrees  of  guilt.  On  this 
point,  many  ideas  may  be  communicated  which 
are  not  adequately  understood  by  legislators,  be- 
cause they  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
human  nature. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  human  intelligenice 
to  decide  with  perfect  justice,  in  regard  to  thci 
precise  extent  of  guilt  and  innocence  in  every 
particular  case.  All  the  motives  and  causey 
which  have  determined  a  malefactor  to  commit 
a  crime,  cannot  be  known  by  man,  and  withoujt 
such  a  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  per* 
fectly  just  estimate  of  the  exact  degree  of  guilt 
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Such  a  judgment  must  be  remitted  to  Him  alone, 
who  is  all-wise.  Although,  however,  human  wis- 
dom has  limits,  it  must  extend  itself  as  far  as 
possible.  In  penal  legislation,  extenuating  and 
aggravating  motives  are  admitted;  and  indeed 
some  individuals,  the  fatuous  and  insane,  are  not 
held  iatB  answerable  at  all  for  their  actions.  In 
other  cases,  actions  may  be  clearly  illegal,  ^hich 
nevertheless  admit  of  extenuating  motives.  I 
shall  speak  of  several  grounds  of  extenuation 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  founded  in  nature,  but 
"which  nevertheless  are  not  considered  as  such  in 
different  countries. 


ON    ILLEGAL    ACTIONS   WITHOUT    GUILT. 

The  first  condition  upon  which  a  man  is  an- 
swerable for  his  actions,  is  that  he  is  free.  Here 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  my  ideas  on  moral 
liberty,  such  as  they  are  developed  in  The  Phi- 
losophical Principles  of  Phrenology,  are  known 
to  the  reader.  Whenever  moral  liberty  is  want- 
ing, there  is  no  guilt.  This  is  the  case  at  those 
periods  of  life  when  the  human  faculties  have  not 
acquired  strength  enough  to  exercise  will,  viz.  in 
infancy,  or  when  the  influence  of  will  is  suppressed 
by  the  state  of  disease.     In  all  countries,  a  certain 
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age  is  fixed  when  punishment  may  be  inflicted. 
It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  diseased  state  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  mind  excludes  culpability; 
but  the  extent  and  appearances  of  this  state  are 
not  sufficiently  understood. 


I. — Illegal  actions  of  Idiots* 

Idiocy  is  Complete  or  Partial :  Instances  of  the 
former  kind  •  are  rare ;  of  the  latter  numerous. 
Complete  idiotism  is  easily  distinguished,  and 
does  not  require  a  detailed  elucidation;  but  the 
common  manner  of  judging  of  incomplete  idiot- 
ism is  frequently  very  erroneous.  Legislators 
and  judges  are  not  yet  convinced  that  there  are 
various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  ma- 
nifestations of  each  povirer  depend  on  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  brain;  that  one  or  several  organs 
may  be  very  active,  while  others  are  in  a  state 
of  idiotism.  These  facts,  however,  which,  al- 
though not  generally  admitted,  are  true,  explain 
why,  in  some  individuals,  the  perceptive  faculties 
and  the  inferior  propensities  may  be  very  active, 
while  the  powers  of  the  monl  will  are  silent. 
Such  individuals  are  like  animals,  and  cannot  be 
moved  by  moral  motives.  They  act  only  accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  which  they  possess,  without 
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being  able  to  choose  between  mo^ves.  Pikel 
speaka  of  an  idiot  who  had  the  most  determinate 
inclination  to  imitate  the  Toice  and  gestuve  of  all 
persons  around  her.  It  is  observed,  says  Fo- 
DERE,  "  That  by  an  inexplicable  particularity  se^ 
veral  cretins,  endowed  with  so  little  intelligence, 
are  bom  with  a  particular  talent  for  drawing, 
musical  composition,  rhyming,  &c.  I  have  seen," 
continues  he,  ^^  several  of  them,  who  learned,  by 
th^nselves,  to  play  pretty  well  on  the  organ  or 
harpsichord;  others,  without  having  had  any 
ma3ter,  knew  how  to  mend  watches  and  to  make 
various  mechanical  instruments.  This  phenome^ 
non  probably  results  from  the  more  perfect  orga- 
nization of  the  organ  on  which  such  or  such  an 
art  depends,  and  not  at  all  from  (he  understand- 
ing. For,  these  individuals  do  not  know  how  tb 
read  books  which  treat  of  the  principles  of  the 
respective  arts ;  they  are  even  disturbed  at  being 
desired  to  learn  the  principles,"  (Traits  du  Gottre 
et  du  Cretinisme.     Paris,  1800,  p.  133.) 

I  have  mentioned  many  cases  in  my  work  an 
Ihsamty  (p.  120 — 133.);  and  in  that  on  Phreno- 
logy»  where  I  speak  of  destructiveness  and  acqui- 
sitiveness. Idiots,  although  mischievous,  are  not 
objects  of  punishment,  yet  it  is  rash  to  say,  that 
all  means  of  correction  are  useless.    They  ought, 
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at  all  events,  to  be  prevented  from  doing  harm  to 
others;  and  as  they  cannot  be  left  to  themselves, 
there  ought  to  be  houses  of  security  ibr  such  un- 
fortunate individuals. 

There  are  cases,  in  which  it  is  esttremely  diffi- 
ctih  to  decide  whether  there  is  or  is  not  will. 
*^  Persons,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  (Diseases  of  the  Mind^ 
p.  268.)  *^  who  are  inordinately  devoted  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  are  irreclaimable  by  all  the  con- 
siderations which  domestic  obligations,  friend- 
ship, reputation,  property,  and  sometimes  even  by 
tibose  which  religion  and  the  love  of  life  Can  sug^ 
gest  to  them.  An  habitual  drunkard,  when 
strongly  urged  by  one  of  his  friends  to  leave  off 
drinking,  said.  Were  a  keg  of  rum  in  one  corner 
of  a  room,  and  were  a  Cannon  constantly  dis- 
charging balls  between  me  aiid  it,  I  would  not 
refrain  from  passing  before  thM  cannon,  in  oi^dei^ 
to  get  M  the  rum. 

*^  There  are  many  instances,"  continues  Dr. 
Rush,  ^^  of  persons  of  sound  understandhig,  and 
some  of  uncommon  talents,  who  are  affected  with 
the  lying  disease.  Persons. thus  diseased,  cavi 
neitlier  speak  the  truth  upon  any  subject,  nor  tell 
the  same  story  twice  m  the  same  way,  nor  de- 
scribe any  thing  as  it  has  appeared  to  other 
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people.  Their  falsehoods  are  seldom  calculated 
to  injure  any  body  but  themselves,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  of  an  hyperbolical  or  boasting  nature, 
and  not  injurious  to  the  characters  and  property 
of  others.  That  it  is  a  corporeal  disease,  I  infer 
from  its  sometimes  appearing  in  mad  people,  who 
are  remarkable. for  veracity  in  the  healthy  state  of 
their  minds,  several  instances  of  which  I  have 
known  in  the  Pennsylvanian  hospital.  I^ersons 
affected  with  this  disease,  are  often  amiable  in 
their  tempers  and  manners,  and  sometimes  bene- 
volent and  charitable  in  their  dispositions.  Lying, 
as  a  vice,  is  said  to  be  incurable.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  it  as  a  disease  when  it  appears  in 
adult  life.'' 

The  time  will  come  when  several  malefactors 
will  be  declared  insane,  who  are  now  punished. 
The  only  difference,  however,  will  perhaps  be  in 
the  aim  of  their  confinement,  viz.  they  will  be 
shut  up,  in  order  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
mischief,  instead  of  being  shut  up  with  the  view 
of  making  atonement  to  justice.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  severe,  but  they  are  just.  General 
order  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  one  or  several  individuals.  Even  these 
persons,  however,  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  their  natural  rights.    In  a  prison 
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Bt  Berlin  (Stadtvogtey),  we  found  a  boy  of  an  un- 
fortunate cerebral  organization ;  the  forehead  was 
low  and  narrow,  depressed  immediately  above  the 
eyebrows,  much  hollowed  sidewards  above  the 
eyes,  but  large  and  prominent  at  the  temples. 
His  countenance  indicated  slyness  and  malice. 
Dr.  Gall  said,  that  such  individuals  should  not 
be  left  at  liberty,  but  ought  to  be  kept  in  an  esta- 
blishment for  security.  The  registers,  when  re- 
ferred to,  proved  that  the  boy,  from  infancy,  had 
shown  the  most  obstinate  propensity  to  steal. 
Such  individuals,  indeed,  become  more  incurable 
upon  every  relapse.  In  such  cases,  all  means  of 
correction  should  be  tried  first,  and  if  these  are 
found  fruitless,  it  should  then  be  declared  lawful 
to  detain  them  for  life,  but  to  treat  them  with  hu- 
manity. They  ought  to  be  considered  as  persons 
affected  with  a  disease,  pregnant  with  danger  to 
society.  In  general,  nothing  but  amendment  of 
conduct  should  entitle  malefactors  to  return  to  the 
society  which  they  have  disturbed. 


II. — Illegal  actions  of  Madmen. 

Madness  is  every  where  allowed  to  take  away 
guilt,  but  its  nature  is  not  sufficiently  understood. 
The  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  are. 
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that  it  may  be  general  or  partial;  that  the, feel- 
ings as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be 
deranged,  and  that  general  and  partial  insanity 
may  be  contij^ual  or  intermittent.  General  and 
continual  madness  is  easily  distinguished,  but 
partial  and  intermittent  insanity  is  less  known 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

My  ideas  on  these  points  are  detailed  in  my 
work  on  Insanity,  and  I  refer  to  it  for  a  fuller 
developement  of  the  subject.  Individuals  under 
the  involuntary  influence  of  these  faculties  through 
disease,  are  to  be  treated  as  patients  and  cured, 
not  as  criminals  to  be  punished. 


ON    ILLEGAL    ACTIONS    WHICH    ADMIT   OF 
EXTENUATING   MOTIVES. 

It  is  impossible  to  weigh  exactly  the  motives 
which  may  produce  illegal  actions.  In  examin- 
ing whether  an  action  be  just  or  unjust,  we  com- 
monly think  only  whether  it  is  conformable  to  the 
law  or  against  it  Yet,  as  long  as  legislation  in- 
tends to  punish,  the  degree  of  guilt  attributable 
to  the  individual  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked ; 
for  otherwise,  an  idiot  who  assassinates  would  be 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  a  sane  person;   in 
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shorty  exteDuatkig  mothriM  would  not  in  any  case 
be  admitted. 

Violent  paanons  and  affections,  such  as  anger, 
fury,  jealousy,  rage,  8gc.  are  considered  as  a  tntn* 
sient  madness,  and  are  justly  admitted  as  exte* 
nuating  motares.  But  it  ought  to  be  known,  that 
some  persons  may  feel  internally  an  eaEcesaive 
excitement  of  these  aflfeetions,  who  restrain  ike 
outward  expressions  of  them ;  nay,  that  svich  per* 
sons  sometimes  suffer  even  more  than  those  who 
manifest  their  anger  externally,  and  who  tear  their 
hair  or  stamp  with  the. feet,  &c.  Shame,  despair, 
and  many  secret  affections  darken  the  iq>irit  of 
man,  as  much  as  sudden  and  violent  passions; 
and}  they,  derange  equally  the  state  of  health  and 
the  judgment 

Moreover,  the  same  exciting  cause  will  act 
violently  on  one  person,  and  scarcely  make  an 
impression  on  another,  according  to  their  natural 
con^uttbns.  Certain  kinds  of  fbod^  principally 
liquors,  excite  differently  the  individual  disposi« 
tions  of  different  peiaons*  Wine  or  brandy  len** 
dcM  <H[ie  courageous  and  quaraelsome,  another 
eloquent,  sinceiie,  amorous,  sony,  ghy^iioo.  The 
highwayman,  Peter  Petri,  a  companion  of 
ScHiifDERiiAXNSs,  Seemed  to  be  insensible  in 

x2 
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his  Goinmoa  state ;  but  when  he  had  taken  seyeval 
glasses  of  brandy,  he  behaved  like  a  tiger,  and 
attacked  friends  and  enemies  indiscriminately. 
We  know  the  history  of  a  woman  who,  after 
drinking  scmie  glasses  of  brandy,  felt  a  strong 
involuntary  desire  to  become  an  incendiary. 
Illegal  actions  done  durii^  drunkenness,  at  least 
the  first  time,  should  find  in  it  an  ext^iuating 
motive.  The  guilt  is  greater,  if  the  effect  of 
spirituous  liquors  be  known,  and  if  they  be  not 
avoided. 

The  most  intricate  situation,  with  respect  to 
extwuating  motives,  is  when  one.  faculty  in  par* 
ticular  is  extremely  active  in  individuals.  This 
may  happen  vnth  regard  to  every  power.  If  it 
be  the  case  with  a  superior  faculty,  such  as  be* 
nevolence  or  veneration,  the  individual  may  be 
said  to  be  fortunate.  Yet,  in  the  same  way, 
every  other  feeling,  for  instance,  an  insatiable 
desire  of  glory,  may  govern  the  whole  conduct 
of  some  persons ;  and  again,  every  aniinal  pro* 
pensity  may  become  excessively  active.  This 
state  is  not  insanity ;  the  individuab  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  influence  which  excites  them,  and 
have  power  to  restrain  it,  and  are  therefore  an- 
swerable for  their  actions;  but  their  situation  is 
an  unfortunate  one ;  for  they  are  called  upon  to 
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maintain  a  dreadinl  struggle  with  their  ruling 
propensity.  In  a  family  which  we  know,  the 
desire  to  drink  liquors  is  hereditary ;  the  grand* 
father  and  the  father  have  killed  themselves  by 
bard  drinking,  the  grandchild,  when  only  five 
years  of  age,  manifested  the  same  inclination. 
There  are  similar  examples  with  respect  to  acqui- 
sitiveness and  destructiveness.  The  question,  then, 
is,  Whether  and  how  far  the  innate  dispositions, 
when  in  this  manner  excessively  strong,  are  to 
be  considered  as  extenuating  motives?  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain,  that  not  only  violent  and 
sudden  affections,  but  also  various  other  excite- 
ments ought  to  be  considered  as  extenuating; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  wilt  be  admitted 
by  degrees,  as  they  are  understood. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  examples,  among  the 
infinite  number  which  might  be  quoted.  A  first 
lieutenant  was  inspired  with  a  passion  for  the 
wife  of  a  private  in  his  company.  This  virtuous 
woman  steadily  refused  his  propositions  and  im- 
portunities, without  saying  a  word  of  it  to  her 
husband.  One  day,  at  exercise,  the  lieutenant 
treated  the  husband  very  ill,  and  ordered  him 
several  times  to  be  bastinadoed.  As  the  hus- 
band complained,  he  was  treated  as  stubborn 
and  mutinous,  and  forced  to  be  silent  by  fifteen 
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other  blows^  His  unfortanate  iirife  told  hitn  the 
intention  of- the  lieutenant.  From  ThtirAday  to 
Sunday  he  meditated  and  projected  the  death 
of  his  wirfe  and  his  children.  He  admonished 
his  wife!  to  comfess,  and  to  go  to  the  communion- 
table.  He  did  the  same.  He  was  always  mild, 
a  good  father,  and  an  excellent  husband^  but 
during  these  days  he  excelled  in  these  qualities. 
On  Sunday,  after  dinner,  he  proposed  to  his  wife 
to  take  a  walk  with  him.  He  conducted  her 
under  the  sallow-trees,  planted  aloi^  the  glacis 
of  the  citadel  at  Breslaw,  and,  whilst  caressing 
her  most  tenderly,  he  pierced  her  heart  with  a 
di^^r.  He  went  back  in  haste,  that  he  mi^t 
not  be  prevented  from  sendiiig  his  two  children 
into  heaven.  He  hoped  to  find  in  them  inter* 
cessors  before  God.  He  killed  them  with  a 
little  axe;  placed  them  on  the  l>ed,  thdr  arms 
crossed ;  went  then  directly  to  the  guard,  with  a 
countenance  of  satisfaction,  and  told  what  he 
had  done.  ^^Now,"  added  he,  ^^may  the  Lieu* 
tenant  of  ***  make  love  to  my  wife.  She  and 
her  children  are  secured  against  seduction  and 
dishonour.  They  will  be  obliged  to  me  for  their 
happiness,  and  pray  for  me  in  heaven.*'  The 
court-martial,  at  Breslaw  in  Silesia,  did  not  think 
of  extenuating  motives,  but  even  aggravated  his 
punishment,  by  depriving  him  in  prison,  and  at 
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the  moment  of  exeouticm,  of  the  presence  of  a 
Glergymm  who  might  encourage  and  prepare 
him  for  death. 

The  work  of  Grichton  on  Insanity  contains 
several  examples  of  this  kind.  '^  Catharine 
Hanslerin,  forty-five  years  old,  was  an  inha^ 
bitant  of  Donauworth.  She  had  been  twelve 
years  married  to  a  man  of  a  sev^^e  and  unfeel- 
ing temper,  and,  excepting  a  fever,  and  some 
slight  irregularities  in  regard  to  her  menses, 
was  a  tolerably  healthy  woman.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1785,  she  was  detected  in  steal- 
ing imlk  in  the  village  where  she  lived.  She 
solicited,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  that  the 
circumstance  might  be  concealed  from  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  dreaded.  It  was  promised,  but 
not  observed.  At  first,  he  was  told  of  it  in  an 
obscure  way,  but  he  afterwards  discovered  the 
whole  truth. 

'^  The  detection  of  her  frand  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  her  mind,  not  only  on  account  of  her 
good  name,  but  also  on  account  of  the  treat-* 
ment  she  was  likely  to  receive  from  her  husband: 
In  consequence  of  this,  she  became  low  in  spirits, 
and  melancholy.  She  had  confessed,  but  it  did 
not  relieve  her  mind.     She  prayed  often,  with- 
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out  knowing  what  she  said.  She  had  been  fre- 
quently seized  with  violent  headaches,  during 
which  she  was  not  conscious  of  what  she  did. 

^^  Her  husband^  when  he  heard  of  her  stealing, 
beat  her  severely.  After  this  ill-treatment,  she 
went  to  bed,  trembling  for  fear,  and  dreading 
worse  usage  the  next  day.  Her  daughter,  a  little 
girl  seven  years  old,  came  to  her  bedside, -and 
prayed  with  her.  She  had  formed  the  resolution 
of  leaving  her  husband,  and  asked  her  daughter, 
if  she  would  stay  with  her  father?  This  the  girl 
refused  to  do,  as  she  was  afraid  of  him.  After 
praying  devoutly,  early  in  the  morning  she  left 
her  husband's  house,  and  took  her  daughter  along 
with  her,  and  also  her  infant,  that  was  only  two 
months  and  a  half  old.  As  she  was  about  to  de- 
part, she  again  asked  her  daughter  if  she  would 
not  rather  live  with  her  father?  The  girl  an- 
swered she  would  rather  die.  The  thoughts 
which  this  answer  occasioned  in  the  mother's 
mind,  the  misery  and  distress  which  surrounded 
her,  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  her  child- 
ren in  case  she  died,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her 
own  ardent  wish  to  finish  her  eiustence,  all  these 
thoughts  caused  her  to  form  the  barbarous  resolu- 
tion of  drowning  them. 
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^^  The  infant  she  took  in  her  arms,  atid  being 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  she  caused 
her  daughter  to  kneel  down  and  pray  to  Odd 
to  deserve  a  good  death.  She  then  tied  the  in^ 
fant  in  the  arms  of  the  girl,  blessed  them,  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  them,  and  threw 
both  into  the  river.  She  afterwards  returned 
to  the  village,  told  what  she  had  done,  and  was 
executed.'' 

"  A  young  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
.was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  at  Onolbach, 
1755.  She  was  received  with  blows  and  stripes. 
This  treatment  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
her  mind,  that  she  began  to  detest  life,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it,  determined  to  commit  mur- 
der. She  thought  that  by  so  doing,  she  would 
have  time  allowed  her  for  repentance,  which  she 
knew  she  could  not  have,  were  she  to  destroy 
herself.  She  premeditated  her  design  in  cold 
blood,  and  accomplished  it  on  another  woman  in 
the  following  manner. 

^^  One  Sunday  she  complained  of  being  ill^  and 
requested  to  be  excused  from  attending  Divine 
service.  A  simple,  and  half  fatuous  girl  was 
allowed  to  attend  her.  She  convinced  this  girl 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  being  relieved 
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firom  their  present  naiserable  situation,  but  by  their 
both  oonsenting  to  die,  and  she  proposed  to  the 
girl  to  kill  her  firet  The  girl  was  soon  recon- 
ciled toth^  proposition^  and  the  only  condition 
she  made  was,  that  her  companion  should  not 
hurt  her.  She  stretched  herself  out,  and  the 
murderess  accomplished  the  horrid  crime  by  cut- 
ting the  giri's  throat. 

*^  Upon  being  asked,  in  the  court  of  justice, 
what  could  have  induced  her  to  commit  sp  horrid 
a  deed,  as  the  murder  of  her  fellow-prisoner?  she 
answered,  Fear  of  the  sharp  blows  and  pain  she 
knew  she  had  to  slustain  in  the  house  of  correction. 
She  thought  within  herself.  If  I  take  away  my 
own  life,  my  soul  is  lost  for  ever;  biit  if  I  murder 
another,  though  in  that  case  I  also  must  forfeit 
my  life,  still  I  shall  have  time  to  repent,  and  God 
wiH  pardon  me.  When  she  was  asked.  Whether 
she  had  no  hatred  against  the  deceased,  or  if  she 
had  ever  received  any  ill-uss^e  from  her?  she  an- 
swered. That  the  deceased  had  never  done  her 
any  injury,  and  if  any  thing  vexed  the  deceased, 
she  always  came  to  her  to  make  her  complaints. 
Upon  being  asked,  if  she  slept  well  after  having 
committed  so  horrid  an  act?  she  answered,  That 
she  prayed  to  God  before  going  to  bed,  and  slept 
well,  and  when  she  awoke,  she  again  prayed.    She 
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seetDcd  perfedfy  calm  and  reccJlected  duriBg  her 
trial,  until  it  was  rapfadned  to  hery  that  «he  had 
dtaym  down  the  eternal^  wrath  of  Oo&  upon  herr 
8ei£  Then  she  wept  bitterly.  The*  physician 
ascribed  the  crime  to  despair,  and  tadium  viUe; 
but  the  law  woiiid  not  understand  the  hint." 

There  is  a  simiilur  fact  mentioned  in  the  journal 
which  is  published  at  Leipzig^  under  the  title 
ZeitUT^  fur  die  ekgante  WeU,  (N.  92.  1st  Aug. 
1805).  Amongst  a  great  number  of  mal^ctors 
confined  in  the  prison  of  To^w,  and  presented 
to  Dr.  Gall,  there  was  a  woman  who  had  drowned 
her  child,  a  boy  of  four  years  old.  Dr.  Gall  ex- 
amined her  head,  then  took  the  hand  of  Professor 
LoDXR,  who  was  present,  and  put  it  upon  the 
organ  of  PhiloprogenRiveness,  that  he  might  exa«- 
mine  its  size.  When  the 'prisoner  had  retired, 
GAll  said  that  that  organ  was  greatiin  this  wo^. 
man,  the  organ  of  Murder  (as  it  was  then  caUed) 
small,  and  that,  in  general,  her  head  was  well 
organized.  He  desired  to  be  informed  of  her 
character  and  capacities,  priiK^ipally  with  respect 
to  h^  crime.  The  magistrate  said  that  this  per^ 
son  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  whom  she  had  lost 
early,  and  that  she  had  received  no  education. 
When  grown  up,  she  became  a  servant  in  the 
village.     Every  one  was  satisfied  with  her  con- 
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duct  and  behavioun  Unfortunately  she  was  se- 
ducedy  and  had  a  child.  The  being  to  whom  she 
gave  life  was  the  cause,  of  her  misery.  She  was 
dismissed  from  senrice,  and  no  one  would  receive 
her  on  account  of  the  child.  For  a  long  time  she 
did  not  know  how  to  endure  her  situation.  She 
loved  her  infant  with  the  most  tender  affection, 
though  she  had  reason  to  detest  his  existence. 
Finally,  a  poor  peasant  and  his  wife  had  pity  on 
her ;  they  kept  the  child  in  their  house,  and  took 
care  of  him  for  three  years.  The  mother  found  a 
place,  and  her  behaviour  was  very  exemplary. 

The  child  increased,  and  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  adopting  father,  who  loved  him  very  much. 
This  was  enough  for  bad  tongues  to  say,  that  the 
peasant  was  his  father.  Satisfied  with  his  con- 
scious innocence,  he  despised  the  wicked  imputa- 
tion, but  this  was  not  the  case  with  his  wife.  To 
keep  peace  at  home,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 
boy  back  to  the  mother.  She  begged  her  master 
and  mistress  in  vain  to  keep  her;  in  vain  she 
represented  to  them,  that  she  had  served  with 
exemplary  assiduity  and  fideliQr.  She  was  dis- 
charged in  the  most  severe  season.  AH  the 
wealthy  peasants  treated  her  with  the  same  seve- 
rity. She  sold  whatever  she  possessed  to  feed 
her  child  and  herself.     He  decayed  through  cold 
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and  misery.  In  this  situation  she  prayed  to 
Heaven  to  let  both  herself  and  him  die.  Her 
maternal  affection  was  overpowered  by  an  internal 
voice,  which  said  aloud,  that  the  only  means  of 
saving  them  was  the  destruction  of  her  child. 
She  preferred  to  see  him  die  suddenly,  and  in  k 
moment  of  despair,  she  carried  him  to  the  River 
Elbe,  and  precipitated  him  into  the  stream.  Ex^. 
hausted,  she  fainted  away,  and  was  found  in  this 
situation.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  senses, 
she  accused  herself.  During  her  detention  before 
trial,  namely,  a  whole  year,  she  behaved  very 
well;  she  manifested  distinct  and  deep  repentance 
of  her  deed,  which,  however,  she  did  not  consider 
as  a  crime.  The  clergyman,  who  visited  her  from 
time  to  time,  said  that  she  was  ignorant,  but  that 
she  was  mild,  and  very  docile.  The  superinten- 
dants  gave  excellent  testimonies  of  her  good  con- 
duct. These  different  motives  determined  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  change  the  first  judgment, 
according  to  which  she  ought  to  have  been  be- 
headed, and  they  condemned  her  to  confinement 
for  life,  without  being  severely  treated.  Here  she 
learned  to  write  and  to  read,  and  her  whole  con- 
duct was  orderly. 

From  this  narrative  of  facts,  it  is  evident  that 
her  organization  was  not  in  contradiction  with  her 
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maimer  of  fbeling  and  thmking,  and  that  ahe  de- 
aerred  the  benefit  of  the  application  ctf  extemiatiiig 
motivtta.  t 

There  is  no  illegal  action  whieh  has  greater^ 
and  jaater.  daima  to  be  treated  with  equitjr  than 
ohild4nnnrdef .  In  various  countries  penal  legisla- 
tion i&  tdo  severe  in  this  respect.  I  am  far  fiK>m 
excusing  a  crime  when  it  is  voluntary,  but  I  con- 
tend also  for  extenuating  motives,  whenever  they 
can  be  admitted;  Legislators  and  judges  aie 
commofily  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  their 
own- manner  of  feelii^,  rather  than  according  to 
philosophical  principles.  Several  st!^,  is  it  pos- 
sible toi  imagine  a  more  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
action^  than  that  of  a  mother,  deaf  to  the:  criea  oi 
natuw^  destreying  her  child,  at  the  moment  when 
he  seeka  for  aliment  from  her  breast?  Others 
reply,  that. because  infismticide  is;  a  crime  against 
natnff!^  and  because  the  hearts  of  all  mothers,  re- 
volt at  theidea  of  it,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
be  committed  except  in  a  mom^t  of  darangemra:^ 
and  in  a  state  of  delirium* 

Infanticide  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  bar- 
barity and  atrocity  with  the  greater  force,  because 
it  seems  natural  that  the  love  of  offipring  should 
prevwt  such  an  action.     It  is  true,  natane  has  en^- 
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dowed  the  greater  number  of  women  with  this 
benevolent  propensity.  But  in  women,  as  well  as 
in  females  of  animals,  this  propensity  has  different 
degrees  of  energy.  Certain  cows  do  not  suffer 
their  calves  to  suck ;  somue  pigs,  cats,  rabbits,  &c* 
kill  their  young,  while  other  females  of  the  sam^ 
kind  of  imimals  cry  for  several  days,  and  refuse  to 
eat,  when  they  are  bereft  of  their  offspring.  It  is 
a  lamentable  truth,  that  this  difference  of  motherly 
love  exists  also  in  mankind.  All  women  do  not 
desire  to  become  mothers;  some  consider  their 
pregnancy  as  the  greatest  misfortune.  Several 
mothers  seek  various  pretexts,  in  order  to  remove 
their  childr^  out  of  the  house.  There  are  others, 
who  being  freed  from  shame,  reproach,  misery, 
and  many  inconveniences,  by  the  loss  of  their 
illegitimate  children,  yet  shed  tears  for  a  long 
time  after,  at  the  remembrance  of  them.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  see  their  legitimate  offspring 
buried  without  a  pang.  Thus  it  is  beyond  doubt, 
that  natural  love  of  offspring  is  veiy  weak  in 
some  women.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  believe 
that  infanticide  is  a  more  unnatural  act  than  aii^ 
other  murder. 

I  have  examined  thir^-seven  child  murderers, 
and  in  thirty  the  organ  of  Philoprogeny  was 
very  small.    It  does  not  follow  that  a  mother, 
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in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  must  necessarily 
destroy  her  offspring.  My  object  is  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  sentiment  is  not  strong  in  every 
mother,  and  that,  if  females,  in  whom  it  is  weak, 
are  exposed  to  various  unfortunate  circumstances, 
they  are  destitute  of  a  great  motive  to  combat 
the  internal  sensations  which  may  impel  them 
to  this  crime. 

Almost  all  laws  against  infanticide  are  framed 
on  the  supposition,  that  this  crime,  when  not 
committed  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  hatred,  b  always 
premeditated.  But  is  it  true  that  these  two  are 
the  only  affections  which  exclude  premeditation? 
Different  actions  of  our  sex  may  be  cited,  in  an- 
swer to  this  question.  How  often  does  not  the 
sentiment  of  honour,  which  is  even  preposterous, 
dispose  man  to  hazard  his  life.  Several  have  de- 
stroyed themselves,  for  having  lost  a  woman  they 
loved.  Others  despair  from  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, or  from  the  loss  of  fortune.  Our  sex,  how- 
ever, is  the  strongest ;  we  are  seldom  destitute  of 
all  resources,  or  deprived  of  all  hope  of  finding  a 
companion  for  life.  How  different  is  the  situation 
of  an  unfortunate  woman  ?  The  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  female  sex  are  commonly  weaker;  hence 
they  have  less  will  to  resist  their  stronger  sensi- 
bility, and  stronger  affections  and  passions.    Their 
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sentiment  of  honour  and  shame  is  cultivated  from 
infancy,  exercised  and  exalted ;  and  we  require  of 
young,  timorous,  inexperienced  and  sensible  crea- 
tures, when  the  most  dreadful  event  overwhelms 
them,  to  be  cool,  calm,  and  reflecting.  The  com- 
plaints of  pr^nancy,  and  many  terrible  thoughts 
during  it,  weaken  the  bodily  strength,  increase 
irritability,  and  disturb  the  mind.  When  the 
critical  moment  arrives,  they  are  most  frequently 
alone,  without  consolation,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  how,  then, 
can  we  expect  that  their  judgment  should  be 
sound?  and  if  such  an  unhappy  mother  destroy 
the  feeble  existence  of  her  ofispring,  perhaps  in  a 
fit  of  delirium,  how  is  it  possible  to  confound  such 
an  action  with  the  most  horrible  of  crimes  ? 

Moreover,  men  and  women  are  more  irritable 
at  certain  periods.  In  my  work  on  Insanity,  I 
have  treated  of  these  periods  of  irritability  in  the 
article  on  Fits.  It  coincides  in  women  with  the 
period  of  their  menses,  and  their  delivery  happens 
at  the  same  time,  viz.  when  the  mother  would 
have  had  the  tenth  periodical  return.  Thus  it  is 
natural,  that  at  this  period  the  unfortunate  woman 
should  feel  her  situation  more  strongly,  and  be 
more  inclined  to  take  a  fatal  resolution. 
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Our  sex  can  never  be  exposed  to  such  a  misfor- 
tune; and  if  we,  the  legislators,  think  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  require  satisfaction  from  the  seducer, 
and  if  we  fear  to  be  unjust  against  perfidy,  why  do 
we  fear  to  be  indulgent  and  humane,  towards  the 
frail  and  disappointed  female?  It  is  even  conoeir^ 
able,  that  such  an  unfortunate  mother  may  conti- 
nually think  of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the 
iather  of  her  child  ;  that  she  may  consider  how  he 
has  deceived  her  in  the  most  infamous  manner; 
how  he  is  the  cause  of  her  ignominy  and  misery ; 
how  he,  perhaps  in  the  arms  of  aaodier  person, 
foists  his  forfeit,  whilst,  in  some  coimtries,  the 
laws  do  not  afford  her  any  protectton  against  kin ; 
and  how  his  stratagems  are  stjrled  merely  love  in- 
trigues. May  not  indignation  trouble  her  under- 
standing, and  excite  derangement  of  her  mind? 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  for  a  mother 
to  take  such  a  desp^ate  resolution,  infiytticide, 
the  result  <tf  illegitimate  pregnancies  and  of  per- 
fidy OB  the  side  of  seduoers,  would  be  much  more 
frequent.  Henoe  it  is  but  just  to  take  into  ^^nsb- 
deration  the  internal  conflict  which  may  have  de- 
railed the  senses  of  a  child  muvderess,  and  to 
appreciate  all  extenuating  motives.  The  ideas  on 
infanticide,  which  Dr.  Hunter  has  detailed  in  a 
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letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  deserve  the 
attention  of  every  criminal  legislator.  I  agree 
that  it  must  be  punished  as  murder,  when  it  is 
committed  with  premeditation,  with  mature  re- 
flection, in  the  complete  use  of  moral  liberty,  with- 
out an  urgent  provocation,  and  through  mere  de* 
pravity  of  morals.  In  this  case,  the  legislator 
deserves  all  thanks  for  protecting  the  child  who  is 
without  support  and  defence.  But  it  is  important 
to  know  how  to  distinguish  the  different  circum- 
stances which  accompany  this  action,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  very  often  infanticide  admits 
of  many  extenuating  motives. 

Lying-in  hospitals,  where  every  woman  with 
child  is  taken  in  and  brought  to  bed,  without 
being  obliged  to  say  who  she  is  and  whence  she 
came,  and  foundling-hospitals,  often  prevent  in- 
fanticide. In  countries  where  such  establishments 
are  wanting,  child-murder  is  more  frequent  than 
in  others  where  they  exist.  These  institutions, 
however,  tend  so  much  to  weaken  the  motives  to 
moral  restraint  furnished  by  the  obligation  to 
support  and  to  cherish  offspring,  that  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  evils  they  produce 
in  this  point  of  view,  are  not  greater  than  those 
they  prevent  in  the  other. 

y  2 
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In  order  to  prevent  child-murder,  there  is  a 
law  in  certain  countries,  which  obliges  pregnant 
girls  to  discover  their  situation  to  some  accouch- 
eur or  midwife.  If  they  do  not  fulfil  this  for- 
mality, they  are  supposed  to  have  the  intention  of 
committing  infiemticide.  In  other  countries,  the 
proprietors  of  houses  are  answerable  for  pregnant 
girls  who  live  in  them.  They  are  thus  required 
to  know  the  state  of  their  locatories. 

Unfortunately  legislators  are  oflen  in  the  same 
situation  as  physicians  who  attend  incurable  dis- 
eases. They  try  uncertain  means,  rather  than  do 
nothing.  The  law  which  obliges  women  to  inti- 
mate their  state  of  pregnancy,  is  in  contradiction 
to  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  such  a  law  with  respect  to 
girls  of  the  town.  These  have  lost  their  bashful- 
ness,  and  will  go  to  the  lying-in  hospitals  to  be 
delivered.  Such  a  regulation,  therefore,  must  be 
intended  for  timorous,  bashful,  and  decent  women, 
who  have  been  seduced.  Now,  the  feeling  of 
honour  and  bashfulness  is  considered  as  the  best 
safeguard  of' female  virtue,  and  is  constantly  che- 
rished accordingly;  nevertheless,  when  such  a 
girl  falls,  she  is  required,  under  pain  of  punish- 
ment, to  make  her  shame  known.     There  are  men 
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of  mature  Bge  who,  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
would  confess  certain  diseases  to  their  most  inti- 
mate friends.  How,  then,  can  the  law  be  so 
severe  on  females,  for  not  confessing  a  circum* 
stance  which  they  are  taught  to  look  upon  as 
more  disgraceful  than  any  disease?  Besides, 
when  we  consider  that  such  unfortunate  girls 
are  frequently  actuated  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
ignominy  and  misfortune  they  bring  on  their 
family  by  their  misconduct,  we  ought  to  recollect, 
that  their  obstinacy  in  concealing  their  state,  may, 
in  truth,  be  allied  more  nearly  to  virtue  than 
to  crime. 

Thus,  if  extenuating  motives  are  in  any  cir- 
cumstances to  be  admitted,  in  no  cases  will 
they  be  more  truly  applicable  than  in  those  of 
infanticide. 

In  my  work  on  Insanity,  I  have  shown,  that 
suicide  in  many  cases  is  the  effect  of  a  corporeal 
disease.  It  then  admits  extenuating  motives. 
Criminal  legislators,  if  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  they  commonly  are,  certainly  will  modify 
the  laws  upon  the  subject  These  very  rarely 
are  of  much  efficacy  in  deterring  those  who  wish 
to  end  their  days,  and  are  no  punishment  for 
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them  after  death ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  whole  families,  to  have  the  stigma  of 
alliance  with  a  malefactor  forced  upon  them,  when 
in  fact  they  hare  only  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
connected  with  a  diseased  individual.  For  de- 
tails on  this  subject  I  refer  to  my  work  on 
Insanity. 


CONCLUSION. 

Tii£  considerations,  examined  in  die  Appendix 
of  this  work,  tend  to  show,  that  legislation  in 
every  branch  ought  to  have  only  one  aim,  viz. 
the  general,  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  of 
each  individual,  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with 
the  former ;  that  penal  legislation,^  in  particular, 
ought  to  be  corrective ;  that  in  prisons,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  to  be  sent  back  into  society, 
all  possible  means  of  correction  should  be  em- 
l^oyed;  that  capital  punishment  might  be  abo* 
liflhed,  and  the  crimes  for  which  it  is  inflicted 
prevented,  by  proper  establishments.     As  punish- 
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ment,  howeyer,  is  still  the  object  of  the  penal 
code,  I  have  treated  of^the  different  degrees  of 
guilt  which  may  be  implied  in  criminal  actions; 
and  of  some  illegal  actions  that  admit  of  extenu- 
ating motives,  such  as  suicide  and  infanticide. 
From  this  Appendix,  too,  it  may  be  inferred,  how 
important  and  necessary,  for  legislators  and  judges, 
is  the  study  of  man. 


THE  END. 
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It  fe  a  circumstance  ndt  velry  honourable  id 
the  state  of  sctence  and  iitemlure  in  this 
tounlry,  that  the  recent  discoveries,  or  pre- 
tended discoveries  of  a  distinguished  phy- 
^ian  abroad^  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  as  tike  receptacle  of  distinct  organs  of 
mind>  and  the  form  of  the  skull/  as  the 
.basis  of  a  new  science  of  physiognomy; 
should  haw  beconie  an  object  of  satire; 
before  they  hare  been  fkirly  made  a  subject 
of  exiaminatipn.  'this  new  notion  (for  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  system)  of  Cranio- 
fogy  and  Cranioscepi/  has  become  a  theme  of 
ridicule;  and  yek  scarcely  any  thing  has  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language  on  the  sub* 
jcct^  but  some  short  essays  in  iiiagiazines, 
translated  from  German  newspapers ;  which 
translated  articles  were  written  more  in  the 
stile  of  Mr.  Bays^s  Cotnedy  to  "  strike  and 
astonish"  than  to  convey  a  correct  notion  to 
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the  anatomist  or  physician^  That  men  of 
judgement  should  be  mclined  to  smile  at 
such  accounts^  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but 
'We  may  regret^  that  they  should  be  so  ready 
to  judge  on  such  reports.  It  is  true,  the 
judge  can  decide  only  from  the  evidence 
before  hmi>  but  he  ought  to  know  when  the 
evidence  is  closed,  and.  not  preclude  future 
enquiry  by  a  premature  decision. 

I  have  seen  a  different  conduct  pursued  oh 
the  continent,  where  the  doctrine  originated, 
I  saw  no  want  of  laughers  there,  and  cer- 
tainly more  opponents  than  favourers  of-  the 
theory.  I  heard  Gall  deliver  his  lectures 
before  an  audience  prejudiced  against  him, 
whom  he  offended  rather  than  conciliated, 
by  a  coarse  bluntness  of  mariners,  impati- 
ence of  contradiction,  and  an  unnecessary 
attack  up^n  certain  favorite  metaphysical 
notions,  which  have  but  a  very  distant  rela- 
tion to  purely  physical  doctrines:  yet  Gall 
was  listened  to  patiently  and  respectfully.  I 
found  that  men  of  the  very  highest  distinc- 
tion in  general  literature  and  science  were 
curious  to  follow  him  in  his  discussions.  I 
perceived  that  professional  men  of  eminence 
were  divided  .  in  opinion  concerning  the 
merit  of  his  pretended  discoveries  in  anatomy; 
and  that  some  allowed  of  the  worth  of  his 

anatomical 
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anatomical  disquisitions,  who  would  not  admit 
of  his  theory  of  distinct  organs.  But  I  sel- 
dom heard  the  hard  words  and  conteraptu- 
'0US  epithets  which  have  been  so  abundandy 
used  in  this  country  where  so  little  is  known. 
And  aiQid  the  zealous  opposition  which  he 
has  had  to  encounter,  his  honesty  and  fair* 
ne^  as  a  reporter  of  facts  within  his  practice 
and  experience,  have  never  been  called  in 
'  question :  and  from  acquaintances  (profes- 
ipional  men)  who  have  known  in  him  Vienna, 
I  hear  that  his  practice  is  very  large,  and 
that  he  possesses  the  general  esteem  as  a  man 
and  a  physician. 

Why  then  have  the  first  reports  of  his 
doctrine  been  so  unfavorably  received  here  ? 
This  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  want  of  judgment  in  those  reports 
themselves;  but  I  fear  also,  much  may  bq 
imputed  to  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Gall  is 
a  German,  and  we  are  Englishmen.  Now 
I  h^ve  observed  that  my  worthy  countrymen 
f  ntertain  a  general  presumption,  that  what^ 
ever  is  produced,  either  in  the  severe  sciences, 
pr  elegant  arts,  on  the  continent,  is  unworthy 
pur  notice :  I  say  presumptiofi ;  I  do.  not  ac- 
cuse my  compatriots  of  being  blind  to  estab* 
lished  facts :  where  is  the  Englishman,  for  in-^ 
stance,  lyho  would  deny  that  Italy  has  r)ro« 
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duced  greater  painters,  and  Germany  greater 
musicians  than  ourselves  ?  But  I  impute  to 
them  a  somewhat  too  strong  persuasion  a 
priori'  of  their  own  deserfe,  and  of  the  de- 
merits of  their  neighbours  :  hence  a  disincli- 
nation to  attend  to  evidence,  and  a  slowness 
m  receiving  foreign  improvements.  In  some 
departments  of  knowledge,  which  respect 
rather  the  luxuries  than  the  necessaries  of  in- 
tellectual life ;  speculative  philosophy,  for 
instance,  this  may  not  be  very  injurioirs  ;  but 
there  are  other  walks  of  science,  in  which 
Ibis  obstinate  inattention  may  occasionaHy  be^ 
cqmje  a  serious  evil.      ^  •  v    '  ' 

';    That  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  respect 
to  oiir  author,  I  am  ty  no  means  disposed  t6 
^affirm.     I  ^m  neither  the  aditiirer  nor  the 
pfirtisaq,  por- even  the  judge  of  <5air :  and 
*]i';jiye  bcen  induced  to  make  this  Report  con- 
'ccrnlng  his  doctrine  ;  rather  froifia  s6nse  of 
the  indirect  advantages  which  may  arise  from 
it,'  than  frorii  an  hf^h  esteem  for  the  doc- 
trine as  Gall  leaves  it.  '    •♦ 
Therte  is  one  point  of  vieW  from  which  it  is 
Impossible    to  contemplate   the  n^w  theory 
with  indiflference.  *  It^presents  a  new'fiteFd 
for  experiment  and  observation.  •  It  furni^es 
'  materials  for  discovery,  which  thfe  anatomist 
and   physician*  have  ahvaysf  iii  their  hands. 

''  The 


Tike  lesults  xHiidi  t>ih:  audier  Hys  down  are 
*fMy  cpm^rebcnditi  lad  keurnt;  die  nilfes 
4ire«iiii|rfe  nai  dhott;  liid  dio*  tiied^plioi- 
doh  ^f  diem  xosy  not  i^  easy  to  unprofttt^ 
onal  Meu ;  nor  any  teliMct  be  plsced  upon 
ihe  vague  obserratiohs  of  uapractned  ftefsdm ; 
€tiU  die  man  \d£  s^ntific  i)b»rratibh  will  ^ct 
^3  td  avail  hiitiseif  tvf  flieb.  Otir  author 
sCattdft  foct9^  not  Df  indiViduai  ofaMrvation  and 
rare  ^durrence  tmly^  in  virbi<ih  cases  die  ul« 
IMfost  pn^isioii  of  Mateifient,  and  the  fullest 
evident^e  mk  eB^mial  to  the  wiorth  of  the 
<^<»nmun(i3atioii :  but  hp  afiimiS  certain  tttii- 
ffewal  laws  of  nature;  every  observer  diere- 
fore  will  n^ilurally  renew  the  expcrimeat 
stated.  He  will  not  try  GalFs  doctrines  by 
the  evidence  G.  hiinsfe)f  brings  forward ;  but 
by  the  proof  which  the  hatpre  of  things  brings 
fvith  it,  atid  which  lies  before  hiih  as  well  as 
GalK  The  slvdent  of  nature,  wh^n  a  new 
phienomenqii  is  pointed  out  to  him,  does  not 
requiiie  very  exafci  ififonnation,  in  order  to 
induce  |iim  to  o^t\  his  eyes  and  see :  it  is 
^nou^b  th^  fhe  ^ug^stion.is  not  altogether 
/rivolous  and  ridiouloiis.  And  he  will  be  less 
dispc^ed  to  apfjly  tl»se  ejiithets,  die  more  et- 
tenisive  aftd  yafied  h^  ^ivowledge  of  natul^e 
may  be. 
Tliis  is  true  in  th*  sciences 4f  ttikccAMriO- 
B  3  sity ; 


.  sity ;  but  how  strongly  does  it  apply  w&eit 
the  discoyery  professes,  to  suggest  new  reine« 
dies  for  the  most  dreadful  disease  which  af^ 
fects  our  frame,  insanity :  and  to  instruct  .u$ 
concerning  the  ultimate  cause  and  direct  im- 
pulse to  the  most  horrid  crimes  and  calami- 
ties of  life,  miurder  and  suicide  I 

These  remarks  have  no  other  abject,  thaix 
to  dispose  the  general  read»  to  a  candid  and 
liberal  perusal  of  thes^  sheets;  and  the  pro- 
fessional man  to  a  willingness,  to  try  the  ob- 
serv^ions  within  the  sphere  of  his  practice  : 
for  to  professional  men  alone  does  the  duty  of 
judging  belong,  tho'  the  general  reader  will 
find  much  that  is  interesting  to  him. 

Concerning  Gall  himself  a  few  words  more 
ought  to  be  said.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  he  h^  busied  hinaself  in  those  pursuits 
jind  speculations  which  aye  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  following  statement  As  soon  as  the 
first  vague  notions  were  formed  by  him,  he 
very  laboriously  employed  himself  in  collect- 
ing-sliulls  of  every  description,,  (which  is 
much  piore  easy  in  Germany  than  in  Eng- 
land.) He  caused  models  to  be  tak^en  in 
Gypsum  pf  living  characters  of  eminence. 
Jle  mac^e  great  collections  also  of  skulls  of 
animals,  and  founded  a  cabinet  of  great  ex- 
|6nt  apd  worth.     As  his  ideas  became  more 
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exacts  he  gradually  made  them  kn6wn ;  and 
delivered  lectures  on  the  subject  At  length 
his  fame  reached  the  court ;  and  the  Austrian 
government  (under  that  fatal  administration 
of  bigotted  and  weak  priests,  which  has  at 
length  brought  down  destruction  upon  it,  and 
threatens  to  involve  the  ruin  of  all  civilised 
Europe)  thought  it  right  to  interfere :  Gall 
was  interdicted  lecturing;  because  his  doc« 
trine  was  said  to  lead  to  materialism^  and 
atheism ! !  I  However  he  had  already  a  im^ 
merous  party  of  adherents,  who  had  inter^t 
at  court ;;  some  foreign  ambassadors,  it  is  said, 
interested  themselves  in  his  favor,  and  he 
was  flowed  to  read  before  foreigners  only ; 
that  is,  Austrian  subjects  were  prohibited  at« 
tending  his  lectui^es. 

At  length,  various  unauthorized  publica* 
tions  having  been  spread  about  the  northern 
states  of  protestant  Germany,  and  the  public 
curiosity  being  excited.  Gall  resolved  to  de^ 
liver  his  lectures  at  the  principal  universities 
and  large  cities  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
In  his  tour  he  delivered  lectures  at  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Hallcj,  Jena,  Weimar,  Gottingen, 
Hamburgh,  &c*  He  was  every  where  re- 
eeceiyed  with  the  distinction  men  of  letters 
enjoy  ia  Germany  ^  and  was  invited  to  ta- 
ble at  the  Ultle  courts  where  he  remained  ; 
B  *  (i^ 


(ill  Qernia*^  n  fi«rt  of  crittrHm  def^r mining 
|he  rank  and  vespecta^ty  of  a»  iadivU 
dual)  Thus  ^e  fuiiiU^il  the  doMbk  pw% 
{lOQP  of  ej|l2aigi!iig[  the  fiekl  ^  ktik»  9Wi^  ob« 
fervfttioib  «fKl  €Oii£pr|U^  \tid|  fifoM^niG4 
men  cqncHriiiis^  h«  doctrine.  Jbtt  th«s« 
l»ttef  gentlemen  wex^  ip  gjteeial  noit  farw^ 
to oppoip  t3«  coniinn  bit  tl^eQiy  yn  ^y«o>* 
soooe,  majF  lie  feadily  c^e^it^w  The  ooa«. 
test  gonointlly  h«^  whoi  di^  pfQ^wmrwai 
de^arted^  Every  wher^  a  oontfe^  arose  ^ 
hut  I  he)keye  m  most  fd^otft  the  majoii^  weie 
9gain8t  Qur  lecturer. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  Htm  tc^ur  that  the 
present  repm'Hr  of  his  doctrine]^  atteaded  hiai 
lectures;  of  which  he  was  fomkhed  with 
copious  niinutesi  collected  ancl  collated  bj  se^ 
yeral  medicid  studenls. 

These  mtnii^^  h^  b^  f^rthe?  coxnpa^e^ 
with  three  little  publications  by  other  hearers. 
Qall  has  declared  his  resQlutton  tioC  to  writ^ 
till  he  shall  have  complete  a  series  of  ex*» 
pensive  and  laborious  emgraVings  which  are 
preparing,  when  he  purposes  to  give  to  the 
world  a  voluminous,  splendid^  and  as  l>e 
thinks,  decisive  work.  Of  these  little  book^ 
by  fw  the  best  is  that  hy  Prt^essar  Bisclioff 
pf  BerKn;  to  which  Dr.  Ht^f eland,  already 
knq\ra  here  by  his  Macrobiotic,  annexed  his 
ppinion    in    detail.       f  his  opiiipn   I   have 

thought 


thought  it  fight  to  translate  entirely,  tho'  I 
could  have  wished  it  had  been  more  com-t 
pressed  in  its  stile^  and  more  confined  to  the 
jnedical  apd  anatomical  parts  of  the  subject 
The  first  of  the  following  chapters,  and  the 
^ppropriatiQn  of  the  several  organs  to  their 
sedt  on  the  skull,  by  the  technical  words 
used  iif  osteolog^j,  I  haye  also  translated  froni 
pr.  Bischpfft 

I  haye  endeavqyred  to  give  as  correct  and 
copious  a  statement  as  my  materials  affordj, 
without  pretending  to  have  any  ultimate  opi- 
nion on  the  doctrine ;  tho*  %  pannot  avoid 
saying  thus  much  of  the  teacher.  He  seen^ 
to  possess  die  faculty  of  observation  in  ai 
inuch  highef  degree  than  that  of  reasoning. 
He  ha§  acuteness  in  obaerying  the  individtial 
appearances  of  nature,  but  is  not  always 
happy  ii^  the  formation  of  general  notions ; 
and  I  fear  too  that  he  is  objnoxious  to  the 
poet's  couplet. 

"  To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make 

"  ^y?  SJ^^  "*®f^  partial  for  th'  observer's  sake." 

He  fofm§  hi^  premises  readily,  but  be 
pakes  his  deductions  incorrecdy.  As  to  the 
jloctrine  itself, 

VALEAT  QUANTUM  VALERE  POS^jrf. 


I^ndon,  November,  18p6. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BRAIN.* 


The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  Gairs 
Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Braid. 

The  nerves  of  the  body  do  not  consist  of 
Uny  medullary  substance,  they  are  only  filHres. 
These  fibres  spring  from  each  half  of  the 
spinal  marrow  in  various  fascicles,  which 
arise,  by  the  side  of  each  other,  from  tho 
Cauda  equina  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  These 
fascicles  are  separated  by  furrows  and  a  pulp 
resembling  the  substantia  corticalis.  Each  of 
these  fascicles  consists  of  fine  fibres,  which 
^e  not  separated  by  any  intermediate  body, 

*  The  unprofessional  reader  inay  pas»  over  this  chapter 
n^hich  is  written  more  Tparticularly  for  the  experienceH  ana- 
tomist; while  the  doctrine  of  organs  and  general  notions 
which^fallow  afterwards,  do  Hot,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
suppose  in  the  reader  any  thing  beyond  the  information 
which  every  man  of  education  and  general  knowledge  pos« 

In 


In  large  full  grown  animals  these  fascicles 
may  be  easily  separated. 

Besides  these  nerves,  which,  issuing  from 
the  spinal  marrow  may  be  called  the  diverging 
nerves  (hinauslTetende)  thefe  is  another  sort 
of  nerves,  which  bear  to  those  the  relation  of 
veins  to  arteries,  and  are  fonne4  where  those 
terminate ;  as  for  instance^  the  neryes  which 
form  the  brain  (cerebrum)  in  the  cortical 
substance;  these  ^re  die  convpiging  nerves 
(zurScktretendeJ^  But  these  converging 
fltrfftH  do  not  eotuilly  reach  ^  t^ih^  ttikv^ 
row»  but  entering,  on  their  wayi  intq  thtai 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  and  tl^e  parts 
hitherto  itonsidered  as  belonging  to  the  brain  ^ 
they  nWet  tdgetlier  iit  fou?:  ccmmUsures  oy 
iutares. 

These  nerves*  thipr  ecqcittrically  aiid  con-^ 
centrically    formed,    may    b®    thus   distin^. 
guished  :•*-* 

1.  The  characteriBtiCs  of  the  di*ejging^ 
tierves  arc ;  , 

«*)  That  they  are  hardfer  to  th«  touidi,  ant^ 
may  thus  be  recognised  by  a  greater  cohesiqi; 
tlian  the  converging  nertes. 

b.)  That  they  befcome  stronger  In  their  dk 
rection  outwards,  that  is^  from  the  s|Hna\ 
marfbw  fo  the  surface  of  the  braiti. 

c.)  That 


$ 

€.y  Th*t  they^  to  ti^  eorfi  pas}  ^miif^ 
Gan^a  which  the  0th«r&  do  not. 

The  diverging  »err«a  form*  ia  their /m^ 
coiirie  psogK89»  ti)e  most  impqirtairt  and 
lugtBt  cQDgefies  «f  iveives^  which  havc^  iHi 
hundred  thqusand  fold  greater  TQlumeft  than 
&ose  Bfifves^  themsehes.  Tkie  ccwbi  jiii^l  be 
4one  did  thi^Y  not,  on  theii?  way,  feo^tvt  9 
S?<m8idefaI?Ie  increase.  Hiiis  takes  place  abo 
to  certain  points  of  the  cerebrum  an4  €iec&« 
bellum  as  in  the  co?'pus  otivwr^,  £cf^  Aod 
these  Gall  calls  knots  of  nesves  or  gangHft 
(extending,  as:  the  reader  will,  cemark^  Ith&hnr 
port  of  this  term.) 

These  ganglia^  when  an  iuicisiofi  is  made 
in  them,  have  a  serrated  ap[^£|rance^  wi()b 
a  colour  n^xed  of  yellow,  grey>  aod  rod  ; 
and  when  touched,  seem  to  have  a  fif mar 
texture  than  the  mass  of  the  other  n$«^us^ 
fibres,  which  proceed  out  of  these  gaagliar 
strikingly  encre^ed  in  strength.  That  these 
ganglia  serve  to  strengthen  the  dbcerging 
nerves,  may,  on  inspection,  be  seen,  and  is^ 
further  evident  from  this  circumstance ;  tl^t 
those  nerves  which  are  to  be  further  spread  a^ 
viz.  the  olfactory  nersre  in  the  whole  of  thft 
pituital  membrane,  form,  more  gangli?.  than 
other  nerves  which  are  less  ,widely  spread:. 
The  cni^rezi^  hulhu^  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is 

nothing 


nothing  but  the  last  ganglion  Which  this^ 
nerve  forms  previous  to  its  being  spread 
over  the  pituital  membrane. 
.  Further,  this  law  of  the  encrease  of  mass 
by  means  of  a  knotty  swelling  or  tumour 
is  confirmed  by  the  structure  of  plants; 

To  return  to  the  fascicles  out  of  which  the 
diverging  nerves  arise  in  the  spinal  marrow^ 
and  of  which  eight  pair  are  already  known  j 
each  of  these  fascicles  has  its  certain  func- 
tion^ and  forms  its  own  nerves  and  congeries 
of  nerves,  with  which  it  therefore  bears  a 
fixed  proportion,  as  for  instance^  that  pair  of 
fascicles,  u  e.  the  corpora  pt/ramidalia,  which 
form  the  hemispheres  ror  the  cerebrum,  bears 
always  a.proportion  to  the  cerebrum.  Where 
the  hemispheres  are  large,  the  pyramids  are 
"large;  and  viceveisa. 

The  order  in  which  the  most  important  of 
of  these  eight  nervous  fascicles  diverge  and 
form  .the  parts  that  belong  to  them  is  as 
follows 

First,  the  nervns  oculomotorius,  and  the 
nervous  fibres  which  form  the  nervns  access 
sarins,  proceed  on  each  side,  from  the  pair 
of  fascicles  which  lie  most,  on  the  outside  of 
tlie  medulla  spinalis,:  and  in  particular  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. .  The  corpus  i^livare  is  on 
each,  side  the   conunon  ganglion  for   these 

nerves 


nerves^  which  they,  being  diverging  nerves^ 
recjulre.  When  cut,  the  corpus  olivare  has 
the  colour  of  a  ganglion.  The  nervous  ocu* 
lomotorius  can  be  traced  into  it. 

More  towards  the  middle  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  is  found  that  pair  of  fascicles 
which  forms  the  cerebellum,  and  has  hitherto 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  corpora  res^ 
tiformia ;  *  seu,  processus  cerebelli  ad  medullam 
eblongatarri:  Among  mammalia^  this  pair 
of  fascicles,  as  well  as  the  cerebellum  which 
is  connected  with  it,  is  found  largest  in  man. 
And  among  other  animals  it  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  the  cerebellum  and  the  sexual 
impulse  connected  with  it  diminishes ;  so  that 
oviparous  animals  retain  nothing  but  the 
processus  vermiforrnis.  That  part  of  the  ce- 
rebellum which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
cessus vermiformis  is  not  formed  by  the 
corpora  restiformia  but  by  the  stria  of  nerves 
which  issue  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  appear  on  the  medulla  ob. 
longata.  That  these  nervous  striae  are  not 
the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerves,  as  -SS/n- 
mering  asserts,  is  proved  by  this,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  found  in  oxen,  dogs,  pigs,  &c. 
who  yet  hear  and  have  strong  auditory 
nerves. 

In  this  pair  of  fascicles  also,  which  forms 

the 
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^  eerebeltum ;  the  chtractoristte  bt  \ltii>  J^ 
verging  nenres,  is  aljM>  to  be  found :  viz.  d^ 
they  pft98  threutgh  a  ganglioiu  The  gahglmi 
of  the  cerebellum  is  (he  eorpus  eilian  which 
}k»  m  (he  tfr&or  vka.  This  is  men  by  trailing 
the  €€>r{k)ra  resti^ormia  as  they  enter  (he  lower 
surface  <^  (be  cciebe^m  (the  hratR  being 
t^wrie^y  or  making  a  eut  ill  ^e  tierebelh2m> 
directly  from  behind  towards  (he  front,  oo 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebeHum  about 
the  third  of  an  inch  from  (he  border  Wher* 
the  hemlspbercs  rneet 

After  the  nerves  which  form  the  cerebellum^ 
have  passed  through  this  ganglion,  they  spread 
themselves  eccentrically  over  the  mbstahtkt 
€in€r€a  s.  corticalis,  which  surrounds  alike  thf* 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  They  form  with 
diis  a  nervous  membrane,  which  in  (he  ce^ 
rebellum  is  plaited  in  parallel  folds,  but  which 
i\iay  be  unfolded  as  well  as  the  circumvo- 
Jiitions  of  the  membrane  which  forms  the 
hemispheres. 

Next  this  pair  of  fascicles,  follow  those  of 
the  auditory,  olfactory,  and  optic  nerves. 
As  diverging  nerves,  they  all  pass  through 
ganglia  :  the  back  pair  of  tlie  four  eminen- 
cTcs  are  the  first  ganglion  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,  as  the  front  pair  forms  the  ganglionr 
of  tlie  optic  nerve.  These  two  fierves  caft 
be  traced  into  their  ganglia. 

The 


The  most  important  of  these  eight  pair  of 
fascicles  is  the  middle  one,  which  has  hitherto 
been  called  the  pyramids.  This  pair  is, the 
origin  of  the  whole  cerebrum  or  the  two 
hemispheres:  This  is  proved, 

1.  By  tlic^size  of  the  pyramids  being,  in 
the  variei^s  kinds  of  animals,  always  in  propor- 
tion td  the  size  of  the  hemispheres. 

2.  By  the  pyramids  pursuing  an  uninter- 
rupted course  to  the  surface  of  the  hemis-* 
pheres.  This  takes  place  in  tlie  following 
way : 

These  fascicles  first  cross  each  other  about 
an  inch  below  the  pom  Varolii^  so  that  each 
fascicle  passes  over  to  the  opposite  ade  ;  an4 
thus  in  the  sequel  the  left  pyramid  forms  the 
right  hemisphere,  &c.  For,  after  crossing 
each  other,  the  fascicles  separate  below  the 
pons  Varolii,  and  do  not  cross  again ;  and  thus 
that  which  was  originally  the  right  fascicle 
continues  on  the  left  side. 

From  this  crossing,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  if  the  medulla  oblongata 
be  properly  cleansed  froiii  the  pia  mater ^  and 
the  pyramids  separated  about  the  middle; 
the  diseased  phenomena  may  be  accounted 
for,  which  appear  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body  after  an  injury  has  been  done  to  the  left 
hemisphere ;  and  on  the  contrary. 

C  These 
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These  broad  fagciclw  tor  (pyramids  are,  as 
diverging  nerves,  subject!  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  gainglia;  andijthey  in  fact 
pass  through  two  of  theip.  ' 

The  first  of  these  is  f. the  pons^  Varolii  seii 
protuberantia  anm(aj;is^  WilUmi-pi  This  is,  in 
.part,  a  commissure  pf ,  the  divei^gipg  ner\^C8 
of  the  cerebellum  (which  may  be  here  anti- 
cipated) and  in  part  a  ganglion  of  the  fasci- 
cles forming  the  hemispheres. 
.  Even  on  the  outside  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
but  still  better  if  (the  brain  being  reversed)  a 
slight  superficial  incision  be  made  in  it  in 
the. direction  of  th^  pyramids  towards  the 
^rvifra  cerel^ri,  and,  the  edges  of  this  incision 
bp.  carefully  dravvi^  from  each  other;  the 
diverging  nerves  b/"  botli  hemispheres  of  the 
Sorebellu^n  .may  be  ,secn  running  across  and 
moctipg  in  the  pons  (or  bridge)  as  their  com- 
ini^fe. .  ;  If  these  transverse  stri^-e  be  pur- 
sued with  the  handip ,  of  a  scalpel,  or  with  a, 
c;o|ic9^y|B  scalpel,^  ^gpewhat  ,  deeper  in  the 
sul^gtancp  of,,  thq.^rji^chie,.  there  will  be  met 
^bp!it.one^qi;..t^o,  lii^^  the  wface  a 

layj^r^  :9jf -n^rvoijs  |Bibres^  running  in  a  line 
felHfteMPy/*^):^  tp:Xl\C  crura, (xrebri.  \  Be^ 
^W^in^^J^f^  i.W^'M?!  iiW, running   alopg 

IS  to  be  seei]^..^jj,jjytf^qaI^or  cincritious  sub^ 


stance  which  covers  the  extreme  surface  of 
the  nervous  membrane,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
its  last  ganglion,  as  the  organ  of  nourishment 
to  the  oblong  fibres,  which  issue  out  of  the 
bridge  in  a  strikingly  greater  mass  than  they 
enter  into  it  from. the  pyramids.  If  this 
layer  of  nervous  fibres  which  runs  from  the 
pyramids  along  the  pons  Varolii  be  removed, 
a  layer  of  transverse  strise  is  met  with,  which 
striae  returning  from  the  two  halves  of  the 
cerebellum,  meet  together  in  the  bridge  as 
their  commissure.  This  layer  of  transverse 
stride  is  succeeded  again  by  an  oblong  layer 
of  nervous  fibres  issuing  from  tfie  pyramids. 
•  Gall  has  at  present  discovered  eleven  layers 
of  these  nervous-fibres,  proceeding  from  die 
pyramids  through  the  pons  Varolii. 

After  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  pyramids 
have  in  this  way  passed  through,  tlie  pons 
Varolii, '  as  their  first  ganglion,  and  issued  out 
of  it  much  encreased,  thdy  form  the  cnira 
cerebri,  which,  as  observation  teaches,  arc 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  th*  pyramids, 
,or  that  pair  of  nervous  fascicles  which  forms 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  nervous  fibres  which  form  the  crura 

cerebri,  before  they  pass  into  the  niembrane, 

the  folds  of  which  constitute  the  hemispheres, 

pass  through  a  second  ganglion,  that  is,  the 

C  a  ganglion 
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ganglion  of  the  cerebrum,   a   part  of    the 
brain,  tlie  real  form  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
unknown,  ^\\d  still  less  its  internal   quality, 
but  which  is  discovered  at  once  when  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain  by  the  Fossa  Sylvii  is 
cut  away.     The  whole  congeries  of  the  bmin, 
and  also  tlie  optic  nerve  around  this,   may 
be  taken  away.     This  optic  ncr\'e  winds  on 
each  side  of  the  front  paii'  of  the  four  emi- 
nences which  are  its  first  ganglion  from  be- 
hind, round  that  grey  mass  which  forms  the 
ganglion  of  the  cerebrum,  towards  the  front, 
in  order  to  form  the  deaissatio  nervonim  op^ 
ticorum.     Seen  from  above,  or  from  the  great 
ventricles  or  cavities  of  the  brain,  it  is  the 
thalami  nervonim  opticaiiim   (which  are  no- 
thing but  a  web  of  all  the  nervous  fibres  in 
tlie  ganglion  of  the  cerebrum,  or  are  properly 
the  ganglion  itself)    and  the  corpora  striata^ 
(which  are  prpperly  the  nervous  fibres  al- 
ready diverging  from  this  ganglion)  which 
-constitute  the  ganglion  of  the  cerebrum. 

That  is,  this  ganglion  consists  of  two  pulpy 
masses  crossed  in  the  middle  by  the  nervous 
fibres  which  spring  from  the  pyramids,  and 
have  been  strengthened  by  passing  through 
the  pons  Varolii.  If  the  brain  be  reversed, 
and  the  upper  pulpy  mass  be  carefully  taken 
away,  the  ncrxous  fibres  can  be  tmced  from 

the^ 
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tlie  crura  cerebri  entirely  through  the  gang- 
lion of  the  cerebrum.  Each  of  the  nervous 
fibres  which  are  then  seen  forms  a  particular 
involution  of  the  brain,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  some  intellectual  func- 
tion. After  these  nervous  fibii^s  have  passed 
through  the  gatiglion  of  the  cerebrum  en- 
larged, they  diverge  dn  all  sides  through  the 
distinct  involutiotis  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
forming  a  nervous  membrane  over  the  pulpy 
cortical  substance  which  suiTounds  the  whole 
brain  On  which  they  are  spread,  terminate 
in  this  pulpy  matter^  which  constitutes,  as  it 
w^re,  theif  last  gtmglion*. 

In  the  sarhe  manner  as  the  diverging  rier- 
vous  fibres  of  the  cerebnim  and  cerebellum 
terminafe,  terminate  dkd  the  diverging  fibres 
of  the  other  nerves  which  spring  from  the 
spinal  marrow^  in  a  pulpy  substance,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  their  last  ganglion,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places  of  difi^rcnt  qualities.  In  the 
kbyrinth,  the  pulpy  mass,  in  which  the  pro- 
gressive fibres  of  the  auditory  netve  termi- 
nate, appears  like  a  transparent  gelatinous' 
body ;  in  the  nose,  the  pulpy  mass  in  which 

*  Ikre  the  German  writer  has  inserted  marks  of  inter- 
rogation (??).  An  expeditious  style  of  commenting,  not 
uhttsual  in  German  wotks,  where  the  editor  differs  in  opinion 
from  the  autkor>^ 

C  3  the 
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the  diverging  fibres*  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
terminate^  appears  like  a  serous  skin»  the 
pituital  membrane^  &c.  In  some  places 
this  substance  is  woven  into  a  hardish  web  of 
nerve,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ganglion  of  the 
cerebrum  (the  corpus  ciliare)  and  in  the  gang- 
lion of  the  ntyvi  acces^Qrii  et  ocul<hmotoriip 
(die  corpus  olivare).  In  other  places  it  lies 
like  a  grey  pulpy  substance,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  ganglion  of  die  cerebrum  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

Out  of  this  pulpy  mass  in  which,  as  before 
stated,  die  diverging  nerves  of  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  &c.  terminate,  the  other  kind  of 
nerves  arise ;  whether  it  be  that  the  tiiverging 
nerves  turn  back  again  and  converge,  or 
altogether  independendy  of  them ;  that  is,  a 
second  species  of  nerves  is  foundi  viz. 

Q.  The  converging  nerves  and  congeries 
of  nerves,  which  may  be  thus  characterized  :  . 

a.)  That  they  are  softer  than  the  diverging 
nerves. 

b.)  That  they  take  their  origin  in  that 
pulpy  mass  in  which  the  divergmg  nerves 
terminate. 

c.)  That  they  unite  and  strengthen  them- 
selves in  an  inward  direction,  that  is,  from 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  &c.  to  the  spinal 
marrow ;  but  they  do  not,  like  the  diverging 

nerves, 
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nervte^  go  through  ganglia,  but  rather  avoid 
the  ganglia  of  the  diverging  nerves. : 

d.)  That  they,  meet  together  from  the 
homogeneous  congeries  of  nerve  on  both 
^ides,  and  form  commissures.    .   - 

The  commissures  which  Gal!  has, hitherto  • 
been  able .  to  exhibit  anatomically  are  : . 

1.)  The  commissure  of.  the  converging 
fibres  of  the.  auditory  nerve.. 

It  lies  immediately  behind  and  before  the 
pons  Varolii,  an^  in  men  it  is  covered  by  it, 
but  in  o^er  animals,  as  they  have  a  smaller 
cerebellum,  and  consequently  a  smaller  pons 
Varolii  as  its  commissure,  it  is  perfectly  £ree 
\     and  distinct.  '    .       v.> 

2.)  The  commissure  of  the  conv?ei^^ 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve.       ^  :.  .\  . .; 

'    3.)  The  commissure  of  the    converging 
nerves  of  the  cerebellum. 

This,  as  already  observed,  is  formed  in  the 
pons  Varolii.  When  the  brain  is  reversed, 
the  converging  nerves  of  both  hemijpherer 
of  the  cerebellum  are  to  be  seenLveryidisc 
tinctly  running  across  and  meeting  on  the 
pons  Varolii.  These,  and  the  diverging* 
nerves  which  run  along  from  the  pyiamids, 
and  are  destined  for  the  hemispheresi  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  distinct  layers,  as  already^ 
JStated,   • 

(4.  The 
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-  4,)  The  cbnimissurcs  of  th6  converging 
nerves  of  t|ie  cerebrum. 

17,)  The  largest  and  most  impdrtant  of  these 
li  the  a>rpu&  callomm.  In  this  sire  united^ 
not  merely  most  of  the  converging  nerves 
of  the  whdle  bemispheres,  but  also  the  re- 
maining particular  commissutes  of  the  con** 
verging  nerves  of  tlie  cerebrum. 

b.)  The  commisiura  anterior,  6t  thfe  Utiion 
of  the  converging  nerrfes  6f  the  fwrit  ind 
middle  lobe  of  die  brain  Kbove  the  optic 
nerve.  The  Septum  pelbtcidum  Is  a  part  or 
continuation  of  this  comhiissure. 

In  animals  whose  middle  lobes  are  smalliir, 
the  commissuijt  anterior  is  weaker,  and  in 
diese  the  olfactory  nerve  furnishes  the  same 
with  converging  nerves. 

c.)  In  like  manner,  the  converging  nerves 
of  the  back  lobes  of  th^  cerebrum  form  to- 
gether a  ownrhwiwrtf/w^fmdr. 

d.)  Besides  these  commissures,  the  cdn- 
Tergihg  nerves  of  the  cetebnuh  fdhn  bdth 
before  and  behind  some  other  particular  com- 
missures on  the  carpus  caliasum,  for  consti- 
tuting a  sort  of  covering  round  it. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  nerves  and 
congeries. of  nerve,  there  also  piroceeds  a 
tender  nervous  mass  from  between  tht  two 
halves  of  the  spinal  marrow,  upwards  through 
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all  the  double  orgins  wWdh  are  formed  by 
the  nertoiis  fascicles  of  the  spindl  marrow. 
This  nervous  mass  iS,  as  if  \vere,  the  instrument 
of  cohhectbh  behVpeh  the  double  organs, 
dhd  a(>f)ears  on  tltfc  great  commissure  the 
cor{>us  callosum,  as  the  itaphe  LaritlsiL 

II  may  be  proper  id  observe,  that  ddll  was 
first  led  to  that  contemplatibn  dnd  study  of 
the  brain  which  ehdfed  in  the  doctrine  abbVe 
stated,  by  observing  the  phsenohieujl  of  the 
Hydrbqkephali  inttrnU  ih  whorti  the  Whole 
braih  h  often  stretched  otit  into  a  rfiembrane 
Scarcely  a  line  thick ;  hence  he  inferred  that 
the  bfain  cannot  be,  as  is  commonry  fan- 
cied, a  pul^y  substance,  but  must  be  a  mem- 
brane. About  the  same  time  Certairi  patho- 
logical appearances,  for  instance,  that  the 
extremities  ate  lamed  by  the  hemispheres  of 
the  braitt  beihg  wounded,  evinced  to  him 
that  ah  uninterrupted  connection  must  take 
place  between ,  those  hemispheres  and  the 
spinal  rtiarrow.  He  accordingly  directed  his 
attention  to  an  anatomical  exhibition  of  that 
membranaceous  quality  of  the  brain  which 
he  suspected  from  physiological  reasons: 
and  he  was  enabled,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
anatomists  of  antiquity,  and  before  all  mo^ 
dem  anatomists,  to  make  this  anatomical  dis- 
covery, by  pursuing  a  mode  of  anatomical 
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research  contrary  to  the  practice  hitherto  gp- 
ncrally  observed ;  that  is,  he  traced  the  con- 
niection  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  not  from 
the  summit  downwards,  but  from  the  spinal 
marrow  upwards.  In  doing  this,  he  followed 
the  course  which  nature  itself  takes ;  as  in 
the^  higher  and  more  elaborate  organisation 
of  animals,,  the  commencement  is,  as  it  were^ 
in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain  b  gra-  > 
dually  and  more  subtly  formed,  according 
to  the  kind  and  rank  of  the  animal  in  the 
order  of  creation  In  the  simplest  animals, 
viz,  the  polypus,  we  see  only  scattered  nerves ; 
in  the  next  order  of  animals,  we  mCet  with  a 
kind  of  stem,  from  which  divergfing  nerves 
issue  in  more  highly  organised  being;.  In  ani^ 
mals,  still  further  advanced,  the  nerves  spring- 
ing out  of  both  halves  of  the  spinal  marrow 
(for  the  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  the  brain 
and  all  organs  of  animal  life,  is  double)  form, 
partly  the  brain,  partly  nerves ;  all  of  which 
in  fact  spring  from  the  spinal  marrow,  though 
they  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the  bf ain^ 
4s  has  been  already  stated,    , 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  GENERAL. 


X  HE  anatomist  is  contentcdt  when  he  de- 
tects a  distinction  of  parts  which  is  constant 
and  invariable.  This  he  marks  and  pro- 
claims to  his  scientific  brethren,  and  they  not 
unfrequently,  in  grateful  memory  of  his  ser- 
vice, immortalize  his  name,  by  affixing  it  to 
the  thing  he  first  saw  and  made  known  (pons 
Varolii,  membrana  Schneideri,  &c.).  But  it 
so  happens,  that  the  name  of  the  discoverer 
is  applied  to  the  object,  not  because  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  discovery,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  because  for  the  present  it  is 
the  mere  detection  of  a  thing,  without  the 
least  insight  into  its  functions  and  uses.  It  is 
impossible  to  looH  upon  merely  a  picture  of 
the  brain,  whether  we  take  a  section  of  it 
vertically,  or  survey  its  dififerejit  layers  hori- 
zontally, without. being  struck  with  the  nice. 
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complexity  of  its  organisation^  and  with  our 
entire  ignorance  of  the  design  and  purposes 
of  that  organisation.  This  is  more  strikingly 
the  case  in  exaitiinitlg  iht  brain  than  in 
contemplating  the  other  j)arts  of  the  human 
frame.  The  ear  and  the  eye  also  are  subtly 
formcfif  but  the  principles  of  acoustics  and 
vision  are  become  objects  of  science— de- 
monstrable science — which  furnish  us  with 
a  clue  in  examining  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing.  The  organs  of  digestion,  nutrition, 
&c,  are  also  more  simple*,  and  have  a  re- 
ference to  less  complicated  processes.  It  is 
in  the  brain  particularly  that  the  physiologist 
fallows  the  anatoinist  humbly  at  a  distance, 
and  for  want  of  certain  data  and  experience, 
is  forced  to  indulge  iri .  general  observation 
and  vague  analogy.  At  the  same  time,  all 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  progress  of 
science,  and  who  make  liberal  allowance  for 
the  imperfection  of  knowledge,  gratefully  re- 
ccive  the  facts  which  the  anatomist  makes 
kndwn,  eveh  when  there  is  no  prospect  of 
ah  immediately  useful  application  of  th^m. 
And  they  also  indulgently  listen  to  the  specu- 
lations of  the  theoretical  physiologist,  in  the 
cbnvictioh  that  it  is  only  by  the  freest  use*-pJFi 
speculating  and  thinking  powers,  that  the  uri-\ 
d^i-standing  can  be  disciplined  to  adjust  ant^ 
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appreciate  the  facts  brought  before  it,  Iii 
the  formation  of  science,  the  observation  of 
individual  fact,  and  the  theory  of  general  no- 
tions, setting  out  from  opposite  quarters,  tend 
to  the  same  point ;  and  it^  is  by  their  union 
that  science  itself  is  established. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  the  brain 
and  its  functions,  which  form  the  object  of 
this  work  :  it  is  in  general  universally  under- 
stood to  be  the  organ  of  thinking.  But 
thinking  is  only  a  general  term,  'including  a^ 
vast  variety  of  intellectual  phajnomena,  and 
the  brain  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  compli- 
cated organ.  Shall  we  tlien  rest  contented 
^vith  the  general  assertion,  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  mind  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather, 
looking  liiore  narrowly  into  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  consider,  apart,  in  their  relation 
to  mind,  those  of  its  parts  which  are  anatomi- 
cally shewn  to  be  distinct,  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  the  brain,  considered  as  one  simple 
substance,  has  formerly  been  contemplated  ? 
We  shall  perhaps  find  that  this  more  minute 
research  is  but  a  reasonable  pursuit  of  the  en- 
quiry suggested  by  the  first  general  observation. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  the 
following  pages.  Dr.  Gall  professes  to  have 
made  this  enquiry,  and  to  have  found  that 
we  ought  not  to  content  ourselves  with  cpn-^ 
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sidcring  the  brain  ais  the  organ  of  thought,  but 
as  a  congeries  of  distinct  organs,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  alone  renders  that  great  va- 
riety and  diversity  of  talents  possible,  which 
distinguish  the  various  individuals  of  the  same 
species  hardly  less  strikingly  from  each  other» 
than  man  himself  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  species  of  beings  we  know. 

But  before  we  enter  into  this  enquiry  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  an  opinion  that  has 
of  late  years  become  popular,  concerning 
the  causes  of  that  infinite  diversity  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  moral  character,  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  which  would,  if  estab- 
lished, render  an  examination  into  the  physi- 
cal organisation  of  man  frivolous  and  useless. 
Helveihis  has  given  currency  to  the  notion, 
that  men  are  born  not  only  without  charac- 
ter, but  also  absolutely  indrfferent  to  all  cha- 
racter, without  any  tendency  or  disposition 
of  any  kind  whatever.  We  all  come  into 
the  world  formed  and  disposed  alike,  and  are 
purely  the  creatures  qf  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  All  the  powei-s  of  the 
mind  which  have  adorned  but  a  few  of  our 
species,  might  (in  spight  of  any  thing  con- 
tained in  the  first  frame  and  organisation  of 
the  individual)  have  been  the  lot  of  every 
jpne  of  the  thousands  who  daily  come  into 

and 
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and  go  out  of  the  world,  without  leaving 
any  other  traces  behind  them,  than  in  their 
progeny.     This  notion  has  been  adopted  by 
certain  speculative  men,  from  its  imagined 
connection  with  the  dogmata  of  material^ 
ism^  and  philosophical  necessity :  and  in  this 
country  in  particular,  from  its  harmonising 
with  the  Hartleyan  theory  of  association.    But 
this  notion  could  never  gain  credit  with  mert 
in  general ;  and  for  a  reason  stronger  than  all 
reasoning:  We  feel  within  us  so  decided  a 
capacity  for  certain  pursuits,  and  so  utter  a 
disability  to  follow  others,  that  when  we  are 
told  it  might  have  been   otlierwise  had  we 
been  otherwise  placed  in  the  world,  the  ar- 
gument makes  little  impression  ;.  and  we  think 
we  have  done  enough  by  asking.  How  can 
you  tell  that?  And  in  truth,  the  objection 
implied  in  the  question  is  well  founded.     It 
is  in  vain  that  Heivetius  tells  stories  upon 

*  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  doctrine  of  Helvetiiis, 
though  in  fact  it  has  been  patronised  by  materialists,  is  much 
more  easily  reconcileable  with  the  immaterial  h}'pothcsesi 
For  we  are  more  accustomed  to  think  the  soul;  the  imma^ 
material  substance,  to  be  simple  and  undivisable,  than  mat- 
ter, which  we  know  only  a»  a  compound  substance.  And 
otie  would  have  imagined  that  materialists  would  iiave  rather 
attributed  to  an  original  diversity  of  material  organization, 
the  actual  varieties  in  the  character  of  men.  This  observa-* 
tion  was  made  to  me  by  a  German  friend  ;  I  am  not  awaro 
that  it  has  occurred  to  any  of  our  English  writers. 
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stoFies  .(^nd  they  in  fact  alone  have  made  hrs 
)>QQk  populfUr)  of  a  boy  who  used  to  be  ieft 
aipne  in  a  room  with  a  great  clock,  and 
f^fterw^rds  became  a  great  mechanic,  &:c.  &c. 
The  celebrated  reply  of  Themistocles  to  his 
enviOMs  adversary,  who  ascribed  his  greatness 
al^pe  to  his  being  an  iVthenian,  is  a  suflicicnt 
Answer  tq  all  such  tales.  '^  I  should  not  have 
)}epii  great  if  I  had  not  been  an  Athenian, 
iipr  would  you,  were  ^uu  an  Athenian,  have 
^e|];on)P  Themistocles."  The  argument  of 
flelvetius  proves  nothing,  and  avails  nothing*, 
against  the  consciousness  of  unequal  powers*, 
^ddcd  to  the  daily  observation  of  the  early 
display  of  decided  talents.  Mozart,  when  he 
was  in  bis  fourth  year,  vvas  already  an  excel- 
lent perfonner,  as  well  as  accurate  judge  of  rau- 
sjc.  Besides,  Helvetius  qualifies  his  assertion  by 
a  bien  organise  (well  organised),  and  this  quali- 
fication renders  the  whole  doctrine  frivolous 
and  insignificant.  For  why  should  we  sup- 
pose this  organisation  to  be  susceptible  of  nq 
other  modification  than  a  well,  why  not  a  very 
xietl,  illf  very  ill,  &c.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  persons  very  averse  from  specu- 
lating metaphysically  concerning  man.  John- 
son, for  instance,  (whom  I  quote  here  because 
he  was  no/ a  man  of  science,  though  of  great 
shrewdness  in  observation)  considered  Talents* 
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or  Genius^  as  he  chose  to  c&U  them,  as -a 
thing  that,  when  once  existing,  might  be  di- 
rected any  way.  Newton^  he  thought,  might 
have  been  a  Shakespear.  For,  said  he,  a 
man  who  can  run  fifty  miles  to  the  south, 
can  run  fifty  miles  to  the  north.  The  fal- 
lacy of  the  simile  needs  no  detection* 

But  though  the  notion  of  Helvetius  is  of- 
fensive to  our  best  feelings,  it  will  be  objected 
that  the  opposite  doctrine  which  Gall  lays 
down,  and  which  is  to  be  developed  in  tliese 
sheets,  is  not.  less  repulsive.  That  concious- 
ness  of  moral  liberty  which,  in  spight  of  the 
metaphysiciata's  attacks^  attends  us  pcrpetu-- 
ally,  and  which  seems  to  be  essential  to  our 
most  important  moral  ptinciples^  (it  will  be 
6aid)  is  equally  hostile  to  the  theories  of  Gail 
and  Helvetius.  The  one  represents  us  as  eh- 
.slaved  by  the  things  which  surround  us,  the . 
other  as  determined  by  the  fixed  dispositions 
and  tendencies  of  our  frame. 

The  genuine  student  of  nature  will  never 
be  deterred  from  his  pursuit  by  any  objec- 
tion drawn  from  either  metaphysics  or  mo- 
rals ;  he  is  sensible  that  the  field  of  research 
.which  lies  open  before  him  merits  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  hayitig  faith  in  the  ultimate  har- 
mony of  tlie  universe,  he  is  not  anxious  to 
.remove  apparent  dojubts  or  difficulties^ .  This 
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answer  is  sufficient  for  the  better  kind,  but 
not  for  the  greater  niunber  of  enquirers.  It 
is  incumbent  on  him  who  is  introducing  a 
new  object  of  attention,  to  remove  all  ob- 
stacles to  its  being  impartially  received  and 
attended  to.  There  is  one  plain  answer  to 
the  objections  taken  from  the  notion  of  the 
ireedom  of  the  human  will :  That  the  idea  of 
GROAN  u  that  of  an  insttumera  by  which  a 
thing  may  be  done,  not  that  of  an  imjmlse 
which  necessitates  the  action.  Organs  of  cer- 
tain powers  and  capacities  do  not  suppose 
the  exercise  of  such  po^«er ;  hence  there  is 
still  room  left  for  the  introduction  of  another 
•  principle  if  there  be  a  necessity  and  a  reason 
for  it.  It  may  be  further  said,  that  Dr.  Gall's 
Organic  Theory  does  not.  introduce  a  greater 
necessity  than  the  popular  opinion  supposes : 
The  undefined  fact  is  already  admitted,  in  the 
notion  that  the  brjtin  is  the  organ  of  thought 
Gall  docs  but  go  into  the  detail,  and  shews 
how  that  m  fact  exists  which  the  other  opinion 
only  supposes.  Equally  unfounded  would- 
be  the  objection  to  Gall's  Theory,  as  favouring 
materialism «  G.  very  judiciously  declines  all 
metaphysical  researches:  it  is  indifferent  ta 
him,  as  it  is  to  all  whose  object  is  the  sen« 
sible  world  within  the  confined  limits  of  ex- 
ternal nature ;  what  our  opinion  may  be  as 
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to  the  meto-physlcal  properties  of  man^  the 
nature    and    relations  of  matter  and  spirit. 
These  he  holds  to  be  irrelevent  enquiries.     It 
^  enough  for  him,  that  the  life  of  man  is 
dependent  on  his  sensible   formation,    and 
that  there  is  a  connection  (tho*  mystical  and 
incomprehensible)  between    his    intellectual 
and  sensible  qualities.     He  does  not  deter* 
mine  that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other, 
but  contents  himself  with  observing  as  closely  ' 
as  he  can,  the  concomitancy  of  the  effect. 
He  is  employed  in  analysing  the  dust  of  the 
earth  of  which  man  is  formed,  not  the  breath 
of  life  which  was  breathed  into  his  nostrils. 

It  is  most  obvious  that  if  aj)articular  doc- 
trine concerning  the  physical  nature  t>f  man 
is  not  to  be  invalidated  by  general  theories 
drawn  from  metaphysics  and  morals,  neidier 
can  any  such  doctrine  arise  from  such  theo* 
ries.  Hence  Gall  has  been  very  anxious  to 
shew  how  his  opinions  -  have  always  been 
grounded  in  particular  observations;  but 
whether  the  analogies  by  which  he  has  ge- 
neralised his  particular  observations  have  been 
drawn  with  sufficient  catuion,  may  be  fairly 
doubted. 
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CHAP.  .tli. 
Ot  THE  BRAIN  AS  THE  ORGAN  OF  THE  SOUL. 


In  asserting  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  soul,  mind,  or  whatever  we  may  please 
to  call  it,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  noVi^,  to  cau- 
tion the  reaifer  against  supposing  that  the 
brain  is  the  po^tive  principle  of  the  mind 
or  soul.  It  is  but  the  instrument,  or  con- 
dition, without  which  tlie  active  princijde, 
whatever  it  be,  is  inefficient.  It  is  that  part 
of  the  body  on  which  the  mind  in  a  certain 
active  state  operates,  and  which  must  have  a 
predisposed  fitness  to  be  acted  upon. 

That  the  proper  function  of  the  brain  is 
Apt  the  mere,  support  of  the  lowest  degree 
of  organic  and  sensitive  life,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  existence  of  imperfect  beings, 
children  which  have  been  born  without  head, 
(uHtCpuxoi)  and  which  have  yet  fulfilled  for  a 
■        .  short 
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fiholt  tim6  tfae  more  essential  funclicHis  of  ani- 
mal life;  but  $uah  amqkiKoi  have  never  be- 
trayed the  least  symptom  of  an  bigher  intel- 
lectual life. 

That  however  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
mere  intellectual  eacistence  is  not  to  be  proved 
diffusely  here^  as  this  is  the  common  notion, 
and  not  peculiar  to  the  doctrine  to  be  here 
stated.  It  is»  however,  evident,  as  well  by  the 
study  q£  comparative  anatomy*  according  to 
which  it  appears  that  the  bifain  of  animals 
increases  in  proportion  to  their  advances  to^^ 
wards  mind  or  intellect.  (And  this  assertion 
Dr.  Q.  professes  to  confirm  by  a  collection 
of  wax  preparations  illustrating  this  progress 
sion :)  as  by  the  cases  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  of  wounds, 
blows,  &c.  by  which  the  mijid  also  is  injured. 

Sdmrnering  ♦  first  affirmed  that  thcv  rela* 
tion  which  is  found  between  intellect  and 
brain,  lies  in  the  quantity  of  brain  compared 
with  the  size  of  tlie  animal ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  the  canary  bird  has  in  proportion 
more  brain  than  man.  Then  he  qualified  his 
position,  and  asserted,,  the  dignityiof  the  ani- 

•  An  anatomist  of  high  repute  f<)r  many  years  at  May- 
ence  ;  M^ithin  a  few  years  he  has  been  invited  to  ^Iimich  as 
member  of  the  (now)  foyAl  German  society,  established 
there  by  the  king  of  Bavaria.  ., 
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tnal  to  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
its  brain  in  comparison  with  iite  collected 
nerves,  and  thus  expressed,  it  will  be  found 
tolerably  accurate:  but  .even  t\\h  rule  is  in* 
sufficient;  we  must  havejecourse  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  distinct  parts  of  the  brainy 
and  then  we  shall  find  that  the  animal  is  ad-^ 
vanced  in  intellect,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerelH'um*  This 
is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  brain  o£  man 
with  that  of  other  animals.  On  the  contrary^ 
those  parts  of  the  brain  which  seem  to  be  de« 
voted  to  the  lower  functions  of  organic  and 
sensitive  life,  viz.  those  which  are  at  the  basis 
of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  are 
often  Ibund  in  a  state  of  greater  perfection  p 
various  animals  than  in  man. 

Against  the  assertion  that  the  brain  is  tlie 
organ  of  the  soul,  several  objections  a^e  ad-^ 
vanced. 

1 .  The  case  of  hydrPckephaU,  those  whose 
heads  have  been  filled  with  water,  and  who 
have  yet  retained  their  faculties-  This  ot^ec-*- 
tion  supposes  that  the  brain  is  macerated  and. 
dissolved  in  the  water ;  and  falls  away  if  the  ' 
supposition  be  refuted.  The  brain  bemg,  as 
has  been  shewn^  nothing  but  a  folded  skin  or 
membrane,  is  susceptible  of  being  unfolded 
without  being  destroyed.     This  takes  place 
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m  Hydrochephali   intei-nh    in  whom  water, 
being  collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
by  its  expansive  power  unfolds   the  mem* 
brane  of  the  brain>  and  presses  against  the 
internal  surface  of  the  skulh     Dr.  Gall  at- 
teiided^  several  years  a  woman  who  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  water  in  her  head,    y^t 
she  retained  her  faculties ;  on  her  death  he 
found  four  ounces  of  watejr  in  her  skull,  and 
it  was  on  her  that  he  first  discovered,  to  his 
entire  .satisfactipn,  the  .expanded  membrane 
of  the  brain.     Gall  considers  the  hi/drops  eir* 
temm  as  comparatively  lare,  and  advises  phy- 
sicians,, la  sawing  the  skull,  to  use  the  great-; 
est  precaution  lest  they  cut  the. membrane 
at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  to  the  want  of 
this  precaution,  that  he  ascribes  the  mistake 
concerning  this  disease.     He  states  as  a  symp* 
torn  of   the  hydrops  intemus,  the  protrusion 
of  the  eyes  out  of  the  sockets,  arising  from 
the  same  expansion  occasioned  by  the  water. 
Life,  therefore,  may  subsist  for  a  certain  time, 
though  the  brain  is  thus  forced  out  of  its 
place ;  for  no  substance  is  lost.     Having,  in 
a  state  of  disease,  discovered  the.  membrane 
of  the  brain,  G.  then  proceeded  to  seek  it 
in  the  fresh  brain  of  a  subject  free  from  any 
disease  in    the  head  ;   and  he  declares  that 
on  repeated  trials  he  has  found  it.     In  the 
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only  experunent  which  the  writer  of  this  ac* 
count  witiie^ged^  a  pipe  was  put  into  differ- 
ent parte  of  the  circumvolutions  ec  gyri  of 
the  brains  and  by  blowing,  a  sort  of  bladder 
wa3  occasionally  pxoduced.  The  suj>jet;t  on 
"^^bich  the  experiment  was  tried  had  been 
tikken  fron^  the  body  several  days*  before,  and 
was  allowed  to  be  unfit  to  give  the  experi- 
ment a  decisive  trial. 

2.)  A  second  objection  is  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  very  considerable  parts  of  the  brain- 
may  be  destroyed,  either  by  an  external 
wound,  or  from  internal  disease,  and  the 
powers  of  the  mind  yet  remain  imhurt. 

This  objection  is  satisfactorily  removed  by 
the  duplicity  of  the  organs  in  the  brain ;  the 
sound  organ  on  the  one  side  being  sufficient 
to  fulfil  its  function,  notwithstanding,  the  de- 
truction  of  that  on  the  other  side.  It  is  found 
that  the  organs  of  sense  and  animal  life  are 
double,  as  eyes,  ears,  the  muscles,  &c, ; 
while  those  which  maintain  what  more  re- 
semble a  vegetative  or  organic  life  (as  stomach,-  • 
liver,  &c.)  are.  single.  It  is  true,  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  &c,  may  seem  to  be  an  exception, 
yet  they  are  not,  from  their  inequality,  to  be 
considered  as  completely  double,  and  these 
organs  form  a  transition  from  the  lower  and 
organic^,  to  the  higher  ftnd  animal  life. 

Among; 


the  possibility  of  life  cootipuiag^  ^ft^i  a  par* 
tial-de^r^ctiAP  of  the  bram,  was' that  of  a 
clergyman  who  was  under,  his  carG^  and  wha 
Gomplained  that  ooe  ^alf.of  hk  head  .wa9 
good  for  t^othii^  he  could  not  think  on  that 
side,  &c.  I^e  preached  three  days  before  hi» 
death,  and  on  examining  his  brain,  the  side 
complained  of  was  found  actually  mouldy ; 
the  other  S)de  was  ip .  an  inflamed  state^i. 
Analogous  to  this  are  the  well  known  cases  of 
Hemiplegy. 

Agaifist  this  notion  of  a  duplicity  of  orgai)a 
in,  the  brain,  the  unity  of  perception  and 
consciousness  has  been  brought  forwards. 
But  the  analogy  of  the  external  senses  is 
a  sufficient  reply  to  this  objection  ;  the  organ 
is  not  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than  in  the 
other,  considered  as  the  principle  of  sensation 
or  perception,  it  is  but  the  material  condition 
of  their  exercise. 

G.  digressed  here  concerning  the  use  of  the . 
double  organs ;  it  is  eliough  briefiy  to  observe 
that  he  is  of  opinion  only  one  eye,  one  ear,  &c, 
is  employed  at  a  time ;  and  that  these  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  their  operation.  Proba- 
bly, he  said,  the  right  side  of  the  brain  is  the 
more  active,  as  die  right  side  of  the  body 
throughout,  head,  breast,  eye»   hand,  arm, 
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foot^  Bcc.  are  gtnenVf  the  i^^npsr.  Eight 
tenths  of  those^  he  says,  who  have  a  hump, 
have  it  on  the  right  shoulder,  as  the  muscles 
on  this  ade  are  the  most  active  and  strong. 
He  carried  these  remarks  (without  laying  any 
stress  on  them)  so  far  as  to  observe  that,  when 
a  boy,  he  used  to  ask  himself  how  it  came 
that  men  seldom  walk  quite  straight ;  and 
that  h?  imputed  it  to  the  successive  use  of 
each  eye,  by  means  of  which  the  point  of 
vision  is  changed. 

3.  The  argument  derived  from  the  €ase» 
of/  petrifactions  in  the  iNrain  needs  no  par^ 
ticular  answer. 
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CHAP  IV- 


PF  THE  BRAIN,  AS  A  RECEPTACLE  OF  DISTINCT 
ORGANS. 


It  has  already  been  said^  that  each  circum* 
volution  of  nierve  in  the  cerebrum,  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  nerve  or  organ  of  some  cer- 
tain operation  of  mind :  That  hence,  each  in* 
temal  operation,  as*  well  as  each  external 
sense,  has  its  own  peculiar  nerve  and  organ ; 
and  that  hence,  the  brain  is  not  one  organ  of 
the  soul,  not  a  common  organ  for  all  die 
functions  of  the  miqd,  but  a  receptacle  for 
distinct  organs, 

Tho'  this  assertion  is  hr  from  being  new, 
for  we  find  it  in  Boerliave,  Hallir,  Von 
Swieten,  ScheiUiammer^  Glastr,  Jacabi,  Sdm-^ 
mering,  Tiedemann  •  and  Prochaska  ,v  and  the 
academy  of  Dijo7\  has  even  made  the  seat  of 
^lese  organs  the  subject  of  a  prize  disserta-^ 
tioq ;  still  it  is  necessary  to  $tate  the  proof  of 
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this  plurality  of  Qr^ns,  which  lies  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations  and  reasonings. 

\Sy-GaLl  first  urges,  the  sense  of  fatigue 
arising  from  the  mind  being  loqg  employed 
on  one  subject  of  contemplation  ;  and  the  re- 
lief and  delight  we  experience  in  variety. 
This  is  analogous  to  bodily  fatigue,  which 
arises,  not  so  much  frona  a  general  exhaustion 
of  muscular  strength,  as  from  the  partial  use 
and  pressure  of  the  distinct  muscles  of  the 
body.  When  we  have  been  long  sitting  we 
are  relieved  by  standing ;  and  the  hed-*ridden 
find  ease  by  a  change  of  posture.  That 
mental  exercise  is  analogous  t&  that  of  the 
body,  as  well  in  general,  as  in  respect  to  the 
different  kinds  of  employment^  is  very  strike 
ingly  apparent.  Every  man,  vtrho  ishabi^ 
tuated  to  a  life  of  study,  knows,  that  after 
having  spent  hours  in  reflecting  upon  an  ab- 
stract idea,  or  in  labouring  ta  analyse  an  in-* 
WCately  compounded  problem  of  science; 
when  he  feels  exhausted  by  the  intense-^ 
i}ess  of  his  study,  if  he  take  up  a  work  of 
ftmcy  or  taste,  (nor  do  I  mean  here  the  idly 
taking  up  a  book  that  neither  requires  nor 
allows  of  attention,  but  a  work  demanding,, 
in  the  perusal,  na  less  energy  of  mind,  tho* 
of  a  different  kind,  than  a  scientific  disquisi*^ 
don)  he  will  find  himself  as  fresh  to  the  task^ 
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hi$  comprehension  as  lively,  his  attention  as 
ready,  as  if  just  arisen  from  the  healthiest  and 
most  invigorating  sleep*  .  It  has  been  said  of 
some  hard  students,  that^they  knew  no  rest  but 
in  the  change  of  obje^'t;  and  we  see  that 
children  never  tire  in  their  sports ;  partly  (no 
doubt)  because  they  are  restrained  by  no  laws 
of  decorum  from  indulging  in  the  utmost  va<* 
riety  of  posture  and  motion ;  they  bring  every 
muscle  of  their  bodies  into  play ;  the  vigour 
of  their  youthful  frame  soon  exhausts  each 
particular  organ,  but  instinct  leads  them  un- 
consciously to  the  easy  relief;,  hence  the  rest- 
less impatience,  and  ever  changing  pursuits  of 
childhood,  equally  apparent  in  the  exercises 
of  both  body  and  mmd.     Let  it  not  be  said 
here,  that  this  diversity  of  organs,  wliicli  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  brain^  destroys  the 
unity  of  the  mind  itself,  for  this  'Argument  is 
destroyed  by  the  analogy  here  pouited  out. 
It  is  One  will  which  sets  every  muscle  in  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  One  mind  which  acts  in  every 
operation   of  intellect:    In  both,  cases  the 
mode   of   action  is  alike  incomprehensible,! 
and  yet,  where  we  have  similar  phaenomena, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  modes 
and  principle  of  action  are  also  similar.  The 
com|)lete  analogy  between  the  affections  of 
body  and  those  of  the  mind,  compels  us  in 
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dl! -explaining  theories  or  hypotheses^  to  sup^ 
pose  like  impulses  and  adopt  like  language. 
The  body  longs  for  rest  after  much  and  va- 
ried labour,  as  the  mhid  languishes  for  repose 
after  afctive  enjoymetft.  Hunger  and  tliirst, 
repletion  and  satiety,  are  alike  common  ta 
both.  In  most  cases  we  know  the  seat  of  the 
bodily  affections,  as  we  know  the  parts  de- 
voted to  the  functions  of  life.  And  we 
ktiow  too  that  the  mind,  however  immaterial 
we  conceive  it  to  be,  has  still  at  material  seat, 
and  that  no  simple  homogeneous  mass,  but 
which  exhibits  a  most  dehcate  and  compli- 
cated organization. 

2.)  Shall  we  persist  therefore  in  considering 
this  organ  as  one  and  indivisible,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  more  particularly  when  we  find 
that  this  organ,  supposed  to  be  one  and  simple^ 
produces  many  and  compound  effects  ?  Let 
us  suppose  the  brain  to  be  the  one  simple  organ 
of  mind  and  all  its  faculties;  wherever  we 
find  any  one  faculty  in  a  state  of  high 
energy,  we  suppose  the  organ  also  adapted 
to  produce  this  energy.  But  how  does  it 
then  happen  that  the  same  person  is  remarkably 
deficient  in  other  faculties  equally  dependent 
on  the  same  organ  ?  If  we  think  the  brain 
to  be  in  any  way  an  instrument,  it  cannot 
be  both  weak  and  strong  at  once.     But  if  it 
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be  the  receptacle  of  many  orgatis,  they  may 
be  as  infinitely  diversified  as  the  actions  and 
powers  of  man.  This  argument  receives 
greater  force  if  applied  to  the  brute  creation, 
whoevincealso  diversity  of  character,  who  have 
also  a  curiously  framed  brain,  and  to  whom 
we  do  not  ascribe  a  moral  character,  a  free- 
dom of  the  will,  which  so  intrusively  incupi* 
ber  our  speculations  concerning  man.  Whence 
are  some  of  our  domestic  animals  cunning 
and  thievish,  and  resentful  ?  Why  are  others 
generous  and  grateful  ?  Why  are  some  kinds 
of  dogs  particularly  susceptible  of  instruction 
and  of  affectionate  attachment  ?  We  are  told 
it  is  their  nature,  their  instinct ;  but  surely 
their  instinct  is  not  a  principle,  but  an  effect 
of  their  ot^anisation ;  and  if  tliis  organisation 
lie  apy  where,  we  may  presume  it  lies  in 
the  bniin.  In  like  manner,  the  diversities  of 
character  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
periods  of  his  existence  add  force  to  the  sup^ 
position  of  distinct  organs,  which  grow  to 
maturity  and  decline. 

S.  There  is  a  tliird  argument  which  i» 
founded  on  medical  experience  as  well  as  ge- 
neral observation ;  the  brain  is  susceptible  of 
being'  partiailly  affected  by  disease,  wounds, 
&c.  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the 
Joss  of  tertjun  faculties  and  powers  of  mind; 
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and  insanity  very  frequently  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  partial  disease.  Instances  will  be 
given  hereaftea^ 

The  notion  thus  supported  explains  Riany 
of  the  common  phsedomena  of  life»  viz. 

a^)  Watcfiftdness,  which  is  that  state  in 
which  all  the  organs  of  animal  life  arc  at 
the  command  of  our  will. 

b.)  Sle^  (that  is,  healthy  and  sound  sleep) 
which  is  that  state  when  all  the  organs  <>f 
animal  life  are  at  rest,  (the  organs  of  organic 
life  are  distinguished  by  ireyer  tiring-) 

c.)  Drettmmg,  which  takes  place  when 
some  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  animal 
life  are  in  a  state  of  activity,  while  the,  others 
are  at  rest.  The  activity  of  these  organs 
awakens  the  consciousness  of  the  others.. 
Consciousness  appertains  to  all  organs,  and  has 
none  of  its  own  :  Hence  there  is  n(y  dream 
without  consciousness,  howevet  ^e  may 
forget  our  dreams.  During  disease^  i\\^Te 
may  be  dreaming  without  sleep, .  owing .  {o 
the  disordered  activity  of  certain  orgj^s,  <rf 
^this  kind  is  delirium.  In  a  state  o{  somnam- 
bulism the  whole  vital  energy  is  eoncentjred  15 
certain  organs,  while  the  others  entirely  rest. 
And  in  tlie  same  way  are  we  to  account  for 
the  high  concentration  of  power,  the  height- 
ened  sensibility,    and  the  sudden  bursts  cf 
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intellect,    and   the  extasies  of  a  disordered 
finme- 

rf.)  Lastly,  confirmed  madness,  or^that  dis-^ 
order  which  consists  in  certain  false  notions 
and  conceptions  of  things,  which  lies^  in  ^e  . 
power  of  volition  being  lost  over  certain  or- 
gans of  intellectual  Hfe ;  and  this  arises  from 
those  organs  (it  matters  not  how)  being  in  an 
highly  excited  or  irritated  ^tate. 

Such  are  the  arguments  a  priori  in  favor  of 
distinct  organs  in  the  brain ;  they  can  be  con- 
firmed only  by  those  distinct  organs,  or  at 
least  their  site,  being  pointed  out  in  fact.— • 
And  in  this  lies  the  science,  which  Dr.  Gall 
professes  to  have  first  discovered  and  made 
known  to  the  world.  I  have  used  the  term 
science  here,  not  in  its  proper  sense>  but 
vaguely  as  we  use  it  to  express  any  know- 
ledge, or  any  probable  opinion  founded  on 
observation.  The  physiologist  knows  very 
Avell  on  what  evidence  his  theories  rest,  as  to 
the  more  obvious  and  palpable  functions  of 
animal  life,  and  will,  in  respect  to  Dr.  Gall's 
speculation,  be  content  with  proof  as  strong 
a6  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  even  should 
it  fall  short  of  the  evidence  which  some  de* 
partments  of  his  science  afford.  He  will  not 
expect  that  the  organs  should  be  laid  before 
the  eye,  in  like  manner  as  the  muscles  of 
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the  body  may  be  laid  open.  He  will  be 
content  if  any  uniform  appearance  justify  our 
supposing  an  organ ;  and  if  the  result  of  a 
long  observation  of  this  uniform  appearancci^ 
be  the  detection  of  a  certain  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  phasnomena  of  character,  he 
will  adopts  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  what  may 
never  be  scientifically  demonstrated,  being  al- 
ways guided  by  analogy,  the  sole  basis  of 
experimental  deductions. 

The  physiologist  has  observed  in  the  ani- 
mal creation,  that  the  nerves  of  those  animals 
which  are  distinguished  for  smelling,  seeing, 
hearing,  &c.  are  marked  by  being  numerous 
and  large,  evincing  a  more  elaborate  deve- 
lopement.  And  having  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves  in 
animals  proportionally  large  with  the  senses 
they  severally  furnish  the  individual  with, 
he  will  draw  the  general  inference  that  where-- 
ever  any  orga?i  is  met  with  iyi  a  higfier  state  of 
develope?nent,  there  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
power  dependent  on  it^  in  corresponding  energy. 
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CHAP.  V. 
OF  CRANIOLOGY  ANDCRANIOSCOPY. 


JSuT  the  living  brain  can  nevef  be  exposed 
to  observation;  and  from  the  nature  of  its 
substance,  loses  much  of  its  form  and  texture 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  subject. 

The  inference  therefore  of  the  physiologist 
concerning  the  organs  of  the  brain  would 
avail  him  but  litde,  unless  some  certain  con- 
nection were  ascertained  between  the  brain 
and  its  permanent  covering,  the  skull.  This 
connection  is  asserted  in  the  following  funda- 
mental position. 

'*  Tfutt  the  internal  lamina  or  plate  of  ih( 
"  brainrpan  or  skull  is,  during  ike  life  of  man, 
**  perpetually  formed  by  the  brain  itself:  And 
*•  that  therefore  where  the  intei-nal  and  external 
"  plates  of  the  skull  run  parallel,  we  may  infer 
•'  the  form  of  the  brain  from  the  outward 
''  shape  of  the  skulir 
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On  thi?  fact,  and  on  that  before  stated,  that 
each  of  the  circumvolutions  of  the  cerebrum 
consists  of  an  organ  of  some  intellectual  or 
sensible  power,  tlic  greater  size  and  deve- 
lopement  of  which  would  of  course  give  the 
skull  its  peculiar  shape;  rest  the  sciences  of 
craniology  and  aanioscopj/.  The  one  of  which 
asserts  that  the  shape  of  the  skull  gives  the 
law,  by  which,  not  the  actual  Character,  but 
the  tendencies  and  dispositions  towards  cha* 
racter  in  men,  are  determmed  ;  and  the  other 
asserts,  that  that  law  can  be  discerned  and 
ascertained  by  contemplating  the  shape  of  the 
dcull 

The  merely  observing  the  pr^>ce9s  of  ossi- 
fication, is  sufficient  to  suggest,  that  die  bone 
is  essentially  the  passive  result  of  the  more 
activerand  finely  organised  matter  to  which  it 
is  attached ;  and  thia  is  further  confirmed  by 
its  subsequent  diminution,  and  the  mode  of 
its  being  affected  by  the  diseases  of  the  brain. 
When  the  brain,  with  its  three  coats  or  skins, 
the  pia  maters  tunica  arachnoides,  and  dura 
mater,  which  attend  it  in  its  circumvolutions, 
16  already  perfectly  formed,  there  forms  itself 
on  eight  parts  of  the  external  skin,  a  point 
of  ossification,  at  which  a  slimy  matter  exudes; 
this  hardens,  lines  diverge  from  it  in  every 
direction,  and  at  length  the  eight  bones  df 
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the  skull  are  formed ;  these  lines  of  qpncre^ 
tion  firmly  attach  themselves  ta  the  dura 
mater,  they  harden,  meet  at  the  sutures  oi: 
^  fieams,  and  complete,  after  the  Urtb,  the  co* 
vering  of  the  skulL 

The  best  commentary  upon»  and  deduc* 
tions  from  this  statement,  will  consist  in  an* 
swering  the  objections  made  to  the  general 
theory, 

I.)  Can  we  infer  the  form  of  the  internal, 
plate  of  the  skull,  from  that  of  the  external 
plate?  Anjswer.  The  lamirue  run  parallel  tilt 
the  individual  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  later 
in  life  variations  take  place,  as  well  througli 
^e  as  disease,  which  will  be  noticed;  and 
the  power  of  inferring  the  one  from  th« 
other  suffers  restriction. 

2.)  As  the  brain  is  of  ^o  soft,  almost  fluid  a 
substanoe ;  is  it  found  that  the  organs  retain 
the  same  place  in  the  brain,  so  that  they  can 
be  with  certainty  recognised?  Answer.  Ob* 
servation  shews  that  the  folds  and  circumvo^ 
lutions  of  the  cerebrum^  in  the  more  simple 
animals,  are  quite  symmetrical ;  and  in  mani 
nearly  so.  And  tbo'  the  extent  and  bounda* 
ries  of  the  organs  may  not  yet  be  always 
determined,  their  relative  position  and  their 
relative  perfection  may  be  ascertained. 

E  3  3.)  Is 
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3),  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  form 
of  the  skull  being  determined  at  the  birth,, 
fixes  that  of  the  brain  ? 

On  no  account ;  for  whatever  violence  may 
be  done  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  during  the 
birth,  those  bones  return  into  their  natural 
state,  pardy  from  their  elasticity,  pardy  from 
the  active  power  of  the  brain  working  out- 
wards.  It  is  only  when  the  bone  is  broken, 
and  the  brain  itself  is  injured,  that  the  intel- 
lect is  affecte(),  and  that  the  skull  retains  the 
form  which  violence  had  impressed  on  it. 

Gall  produced,  in  confirmation  of  this  state-r 
ment,  the  remarkable  skull  of  a  man  full 
grown,  which  was  at  the  birth  broken  by 
Levret -s  forceps  on  both  sides,  and  never  re-^ 
covered  its  form.  The  mark  of  the  forceps  wa» 
distinctly  observed  on  the  outside ;  but  the  in- 
ternal lamella  had  no  impression  tipon  it, 
because  not  being  broken,  the  power  of  the 
teiin  had  restored  it  to  its  original  shape.  Yet 
from  the  thinness  of  the  internal  lamella,  and 
the  violence  with  which  the  forceps  forced 
in  the  outer  lamella,  it  having,  by  touching 
the  inner  lamella,  destroyed  the  dipploe  be- 
tween, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  vio- 
lence  must  have  been  done  also  to  the  inner 
plate. 

^  The 
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The  principal  cause  of  this  activity  of  the 
brain  operating  outwards,  lies  in  the  regular 
motion  of  the  brain  occasioned  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  :  this  is  the  reason  why 
swellings  and  anemismata  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  never  work  inwards  but  out- 
wards ;  that  in  case  of  wounds  upon  ihe  skull, 
the  mass  of  the  brain  presses  outwards ;  that 
the  vessels  of  the  .brain  .and  its  coats  press 
upon  tlie  internal  lamina  of  the  bone.  Aqd 
this  is  in  like  manner  the  reason  why,  when 
at  the  birth,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  pit^scd 
or  pushed  wrong,  without  being  broken,  the 
brain  under  the  place  suffering  violence,  in* 
stead  of  being  paralysed  and  destroyed,  re- 
covers itself  by  its  own  energy,  remedies  the 
injury,  and  forces  the  parts  into  their  proper 
place.  How  otherwise  do  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals recover  their  shape,  which  ar(?  often 
pressed  in  during  the  birth  ?     « 

4.).  But  are  not  the  most  important  organs 
of  animal  life  and  of  the  intellectual  func- 
tions, formed  after  the  birth,  and  long  after- 
the  skull  is  completely  forpied  ?  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  certain  organs  are  formed  after 
the  birth,  and  G.  himself  asserts  that  the 
brain  alters  Its  shape  in  conformity  with  such 
subseq^ueut  formation. 

E4  It 
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It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  thls^ 
that  we  anticipate  in  one  or  two  points^  thq 
enumeration  of  the  organs*     G.  observes,  that 
a  very  prominent  swelling  of  the  forehead  m 
characteristic  of  young  children,  and  that  as 
they  advance  in  years  this  protuberance  di- 
minishes, and  the  forehead  retreats.     Theire 
is  another  observation  which  every  one  ha^ 
made,  that  the  faculty  and  the  habit  of  at- 
tention is  peculiar  to  children,  that  they  have 
a  facility  and  felicity  in  making  observations 
which  seem   to  surpass  what  we  afterwards 
rem^rK  in  them,     Heqce,  says  G^ll,  the  apt- 
ness of  niost  parents  to  imagine  their  children;! 
in  whom  they  remark  this  sagacity,  are  po&? 
'sessed  of  singular  talents ;  when  a  fe^y  yeani 
are  passed  pver,  the  wonder  ceases,  and  the 
miracle  of  three  or  six  years  old  is  an  ordi-. 
nary  boy  at  ten  or  twelve^     G.  connects  these 
observations  together  by  placing  the  organs 
of  observation  in  this  district  of  the  osfroiUis, 
as  will  be  after\yards  more  particularly  pointed 
out. 

This  is  also  confirmed  in  the  organ  of  the 
sexual  impulse,  which  is  seated  in  the  cere^. 
bellum,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  It  is 
known  that  the  cerebellum  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  cerebrum,  very  small  in  children, 
pompared  with  its  size  in  adults.     The  gra- 
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dud  developement  of  this  organ  may  be  per-" 
ceived  by  comparing  skulls  at  different  pe*- 
riods  of  life.  In  children^  for  instance^  that 
part  of  the  skull  which  corresponds  with  the 
eerebellum,  between  ,  the  two  mamillary  pro^ 
cesses  of  the  esse  tpnporum,  measured  across^ 
occupies  one  inch  and  an  half;  and  at  the 
same  time  another  pait  of  the  skull  corres^ 
ponding  with  other  organs^  measures^  between 
the  same  processes  and  the  summit  of  the  ossa 
parktalia,  three  inches.  But  with  encrcasing 
years,  as  tlie  sexual  impulse  and  its  organ 
are  moic  aqd  mpre  developed,  this  propoi* 
tion  is  np  longer  to  be  found  on  the  skull ; 
suid  the  space  between  the  mamillary  pro- 
cesses approaches  (as  is  demonstrated  by  a 
comparison  of  skulls  of  all  ages)  the  breadth 
/  pf  the  skull  between  the  mamillary  processes 
;md  the  summit  of  the.ossa  parietalia ;  till  at 
length,  when  the  individual  has  arrited  at 
his  full  growth,  it  equals  and  even  surpasses 

it. 

If  this  active  power  of  tlie  brain  in  form- 
ing the  skull,  which  passively  yields  to  all  in- 
fluence from  within,  while  it  resists  all  pres- 
sure from  withput,  be  established ;  how  are 
\ve  to  account  for  the  facts  stated  by  travel- 
lers concerning  the  artificial  modelling  of 
tlic   head  by  savages,      G.  objects  to  these 

state- 
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statements,  and  considers  them  as  not  being 

entitled  to  much  weight,  from  their  not  bar* 
ing  proceeded  from  anatomists^  and  not  being 
confirmed  by  any  skulls  brought  into  Eu-* 
rope  for  examination.  He  knows,  hesays, 
that  nothing' short  of  eittreme  violence  could 
produce  any  permanent  effect  upon  the  shape 
of  the  skull ;  and  he  appeals  to  observation. 
There  are  many  provinces  of  Germany  in 
which  persons,  and  particularly  Women;  artf 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  carry  heavy 
burthens  upon  their  heads,  but  though  this 
has  subsisted  for  generations,  it  is  not  found 
that  any  flatness  is  prevalent  on  the  skulls  of 
such  people.  But  where  the  bone  has  been 
broken,  it  would  follow  that  if  death  do  not 
ensue,  yet  the  organs  immediately  undejr  the 
injured  pait  would  be  paralysed  and  injured  ; 
hence  it  is  found^^  that  the  same  travellers 
who  give  an  account  of  ihe  deformity  tlius 
violently  caused  in  the  skull,  also  relate  that 

.  among  the  same  people  extreme   stupidity 
and  idiotcy  are  very  frequent, 

5.)  But  does  not  ossificaticm  proceed  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws  of  cf>^staHisation,  ac-* 
cording  to  which  we  assume  that  the  sinus  of 

'  the  OS  frontis  and  the  upper  jaw  bone  arise  ? 
How  then  can  the  brain  determine  the  fojaii 

*  of  the  skull  ? 

To 
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To  this  it  may  be  jmswered,  that  we  find 
in  the  whole  oeconomy  of  nature^  that  the 
law  by  which  the  inferior  organisation  pro* 
peeds  is/  in  a  manner^  subdued  and  ren« 
dered  of  no  effect  by  the  action  of  higher 
laws.  Thus,  during  the  existence  of  animal 
life,  we  find  the  mechanical  and  chyraical 
properties  of  matter,  as  it  were,  suspended* 
Jn  like  manner,  here  too,  the  laws  of  crystalli^ 
sation  are  rendered  invalid  by  the  superior 
energy  of  the  living  brain.  Besides  this,  we 
pften  observe  that  the  brain  has  power  to  re^ 
Store  the  inward  lamina  of  the  skull  on  which 
it  immediately  acts,  while  the  outward  plate 
retains  its  injury.  As  after  trepanning  an^ 
wounds,  and  Where  tlie  sutures  separate  in  in 
hydrops  cerebri,  only  the  inner,  xiot  the  outer 
plate,  is  restored ;  yet  if  the  process  of  ossi- 
fication were  independent  of  tlie  brain,  we 
might  expect  a  like  reproduction  of  both. 
On  the  bther  hand,  where  the  brain  likewise 
is  injured,  then  the  inner  plate  is  not  re- 
stored, and  diseasealways  remains.  The  cases 
of  hydrops  cerebri  strikingly  shew  the  power 
pf  the  brain ;  tlie  skull  swells  enormously, 
and  the  membranes,  which  before  united  the 
Ibones,  themselves  harden  to  bone.  These 
gtfttements  were  confirmed  by  the  production 

*  'of 
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of  a  skull  on  which  this  partial  reproduction, 
&c,  could  be  perceived, 

6.)  It  has  been  suggesited  that  the  form 
and  emmencies  of  the  skull  may  be  attributed, 
to  the  action  of  the  muscles  affixed  to  it,  aa 
we  see  that  the  muscles  elsewhere  forxn  such 
eminencies  and  protuberancies.  But  this  ob-> 
jection  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  tht  impossi* 
bility  of  the  muscles  acting  on  the  inner 
plate  of  the  skull,  with  which  the  outer  plate 
runs  parallel,  even  in  advanced  lifci  apd  when 
the  laminae  are  at  a  distance.  Besides  this, 
there  are  paits  of  the  skull  piarked  by  protu^ 
berancies,  which  are  pot  covered  with  muscle^ 
as  for  instance,  the  swelling  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  o$  occiputis  in  wonien  (the  organ 
of  parental  affection)  which  is  much  stronger 
in  tliem  than  in  men,  and  on  which  ?ia 
muscle  acts. 

7.)  But  if  the  growth  and  develcipement 
of  the  brain  and  its  parts  have  influence  upoix 
the  form  of  the  skull,  in  like  manner  the  de-^ 
crease  or  diseased  imperfection  pf  the  brain 
should  also  affect  it, 

And  this  is  found  in  fact  to  be  the  case, 
trhen  in  old  age  the  powers  of  the  mind 
decay,  the  brain  also^  as  it  were,  shrinks ;  the 
circumvolutions  sink  in,  and  interstices  are 

formed*. 
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formed.  In  this  case^  either  both  plates  of 
the  skull  gradually  retreat  and  sink  in,  after 
the  brain  (and  this  generally  takes  place  on 
the  forehead  first)  and  thus  the  head  becomes 
smaller  in  general,  as  our  daily  observations 
upon  old  people  may  convince  us :  Or  the 
skull  itself  becomes  thicker,  either  by  a  new 
mass  of  bone  forming  itself  in  the  place  of 
the  shrunken  brain ;  or  the  inner  plate  alone 
shrinking,  a  fresh  mass  of  dipploe  is  collected 
betweoi  the  two  pJates  of  the  skull.  Hcrice 
it  happens  that  in  old  age  the  head  always  be* 
comes  smaller  or  heavier,  and  sometimes  both. 

It  is  not  only  in  a  state  of  health  that  the 
skull  is  modified  by  the  brain  :  The  disease 
of  the  brain  will  also  produce  a  diseased  form 
of  skiilU  which  thus  serves  as  a  diagnostic  sign 
of  the  disease  of  the  brain. 

In  an  hi/drops  intcmus,  the  ossa  parietalia 
are  pushed  outwards :  But  at  first  the  water 
presses  downwards,  makes  the  basis  cranii 
flatter,  and  the  orbits  narrower,  so  that  the 
eyes  are  pressed  out. 

Gall  produced  the  skull  of  a  boy  seven 
^ears  of  age,  who  died  of  a  consumption  of 
the  brain ;  the  skull  was  unusually  small,  and 
Gall  stated  this  as  an  instance  tliat  frequently 
occurs,  and  shewing  how  the  growth  of  the 

skuU 
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skull   Was  impeded   by  the  disease  of  the 
brain,  ^ 

Another  phsenomenon  attending  the  shrink* 
ing  of  the  brain,  was  stated  by  Gall  to  be 
not  unfrequent,  and  leading  to  the  same 
conclusion :  that  is,  the  hollo wness  and  deepness 
of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  the  lamina  of  which 
retr(iats  backwards  with  the  shrinking  brain. 

But. the  more  important  cases  on  which' 
.  Dr.  Gall  relies  are  those  of  lunacy,  confimied 
madness,  and  a  disposition  to  commit  suicide. 
With  resjJect  to  these.  Gall  professes  to  have 
been  led  by  his  theory  of  the  brain  and  of 
its  organs  to  adopt  modes  of  cure  which  have 
been  successful,  and  which  promise  to  bei  of 
great  value  to  the  practising  physician. 

When  lunacy  has  lasted  long,  one  part  of 
the  brain  shrinks  away  after  the  other,  till 
confirmed  incurable  insanity  is  the  conse* 
quence.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  skuU 
becomes  always  smaller  and  generally  more 
heavy,  thick,  and  dense ;  from  the  accession 
of  bone  and  dipploe,  as  before  stated.  By 
lunatics  too  the  same  appearances  take 
,  place. 

Gall  has  also  found  in  suicides,  the  same 
thickness  and  weight  of  the  brain ;  and  he 
ascribes  self-niurder  to  a  general  disease  of  the 
whole  brain,  and  considers  this  fatal  deed  as 

generally 
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generally  within  the  sphere  of  the  physician 
rather  than  of  the  moralist.  He  ascribes 
therefore  no  organ  to  the  love  of  life. 
.  Where  the  disease  of  the  brain  is  topical^ 
there  too  the  skull  is  partially  affected.  Where 
the  brain  is  generally  diseased^  the  skull  be- 
trays the  evil  by  its  general  appearance;  it 
ceases  to  grow^  and  a  remarkable  smaUness 
and  thickness  of  skull  is  apparent^  not  only  in 
idiots^  but  in  whole  races  that  have  been  bru- 
talised  by  long  subjection  and  slavery. 

These  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  G.  as 
the  result  of  many  years  practice,  ^nd  with  a 
particular  attention  to  the  subject.     Here  too 
he  related  a  number  of  cases^  the  enumera- 
tion of  which  would  be  here  irrevefent.     He 
accompanied  these  statements  by  the  produc- 
tion of  skulls  of  very  unusual  thickness  and 
weight :  one  of  them,  which  weighed  twice 
as  much  as  another  skull  of  an  adult  which 
was  produced  for  other  purposes,  he  stated  to 
be  that  of  a  poor  man,  who  had  all  his  life 
been    known  as  an  industrious,    sober,  and 
honest  man,  but  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment :  on  a  sudden,  tho'  no  motive,  adequate 
to  the  action,  could  be  discovered  by  those 
who   were  acquainted  with  him,    he  killed 
his  wife,  several  children  (all  of  whom  he 
loved  tenderly)  and  then  himself.     G.  stated 

expressly 
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^xpre^y^  that  he  had  never  known  either  » 
lunatiCf  madman^  or  self*murderer,  on  whose 
$kull  some  unusual  appearance  either  in  the 
particular  formation,  or  general  texture  was 
not  discoverable*  He  considers  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  these  diseases  to  lie  in  the 
brain,  which  however  he  supposes  to  be 
strongly  a0ect£d  by  tlie  climate  and  weather. 
Among  the  external  causes,  he  imputes  much 
to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  has  remarked  fatal 
effects  in  Germany  from  a  prevalence  of  die 
south  wind,  > 
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CHAR  VI. 
OF  ORGANOLOGY  AND  ORGANOSCOPY, 


JLlAVING  shewn  by  arguments  a  priori^ 
that  wc  ought  not  to  be  content  with*  a  ge- 
neral reference  of  the  mind  as  one  faculty,  to 
the  brain  as  one  organ ;  but  that  as  we  are 
conscious  of  diverse  powers  of  mind,  and 
observe  that  the  brain  is  a  various  substance ; 
wc  may  assume  in  both  equally,  a  distinction 
of  parts,  tho'  those  parts  may  be  ultimately 
so  united  as'  to  become  one ;  we  ought  hence 
to  seek  at  least  to  ascertain  the  relation  of 
tliese  several  parts  to  each  other  :  And  having 
proved  that  the  skull  is  modelled  by  the 
brain,  and  that  therefore  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  die  hardness  and  permanent  form 
of  the  one,  to  discover  what  the  softness  and 
perishable  nature  of  the  other  would  not  per- 
mit our  finding  directly ;  we  might  proceed 
now  to  the  statement  of  those  organs  indi- 
vidually :  but  it  will  be  necessary  previously 
^    F  ta 
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to  make  a  few  reinarkis  on  the  kind  of  qua- 
lities and  powers  for  which  organs  may  be 
expected,  and  the  kind  of  evidence,  and 
xneans  of  enquiry,  which  tjie  nature  of  the 
science  admits. 

It  is  observed  by  Helvetitts^  that  all  new 
ideas  come  into  the  mind  unexpectedly  and 
by  chance,  that  they  cannot  be  sought  or 
anticipated ; '  a  remark  unquestionably  just, 
for  otherwise  the  ideas  would  not  be  alto- 
gether new*  The  commencement  of  every 
science  proves  thi§  fijct,  hut  die  progres|^  of 
the  same  sciences.  ^1§q  prove?  that,  however 
gratuitously  the  elements  of  knowledge  ^f^ 
given  us,  there  is  in  man  a  power  and,  V\ 
impi^e  to  take  the  work  of  chancy  un- 
d^r  the  directioR  of  his  own  thinkiflg  and 
anticipating  mind.  However  few  the  dat4 
may  be  with  which  be  is  furnished,  he  in- 
stantly generalises  his  observations,  makes 
systems,  plans  experiments,  fails  in  them^  i^ 
helped  in  his  progress  by  new  accidents, 
amends  his  tlieory,  reverses  it,  discovers  new 
properties  and  powers,  arid  goea  on  daily  in 
adding  to  the  mass  of  his  individuai  observa- 
tions and  facts ;  but  still  he  is  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  bring  these  observs^uons  to  unite 
andb^ar  upon  one  great  result.  The  lovers  of 
science^  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  natu^ 

rally 
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raliy  innngt  themselves  under  two  greaX 
classfes^  one  of  which  seem  to  legard  the 
Individual  facts  they  leam,  as  of  no  value, 
except  as  they  lead'  to  the  one  gteat  idea 
they  are  seeking;  and  these  are  the  meta- 
physicians and  speculative  philosophers:  And 
they  would  wUKngly  dispense  with  all  ihdi* 
vidua!  things^  and  single  phaenomena,  coiild 
tbey  get  at  their  theory  and  system  without 
them.  The  other  party  consists  of  those  who 
are  searching  in  all  directions  for  something 
new ;  they  hoard  up  every  discovery  with 
xmich  indifference  as  to  its  tendency,  regard 
the  quantity  more,  than  the  quality  of  thei^ 
information^  and  absolutely  despise  all  ge- 
neral views  and  notions  of  things.  These  are 
tlie  experimentalists— ^e  matter-of-fact  men. 
But  as  their  aim  is  still  the  acquisition  of 
more  knowledge^  and  as  fucts  and  things  do 
not  generally  present  themselves  to  those  who 
do  not  seek  them ;  they  have  no  means  of 
acquiring  further  knowledge^  but  by  arrang- 
ing and  classing  that  which  they  have  already, 
generalising,  in  some  measure,  dieir  notions, 
and  pursuing  their  researches  by  something, 
like  a  theory  and  system,  though  it  may  no* 
look  far,  or  be  very  complete.  Thus  it  hap*- 
pens,  that  in  the  progress  of  science  \^t  are 
reminded  of  the  ancient  fable  of  Tlie  Blind 
F  2  Man^ 
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Man,  and  The  Lame  Man,  who  were  obliged . 
to  niiite  their  powers  in  order  to  proceed  oa 
their  journCy.  But  the  union,  though  ne-j 
cessary,  is  not  cordial ;  hence  we  see  spccu-r 
lative  and  practical  philosophers,  as  they  are 
called,  much  more,  intent  to  decry  the  powers 
of  their  rivals  than  to  borrow  their  aid. 

Gall  is  an  instance  of  tliis.  Professing  to 
be  a  mere  pbserver  of  the  phaenomena  of  na- 
ture, he  is  a  despiser  of  all  speculation  and 
metaphysics.  And  no  one  has  suffered  more 
than  himself  from  this  narrowness  of.  mind ; 
for  as  in  spite  of  himself  he  must  have  some- . 
thing  like  a  theory  and  system,  as  he  cannot, 
state  his  observations  but  in  general  words, 
as  he  must  draw  something  like  a  conclu- 
sion, he  finds  himself  within  the  territory  of 
metaphysics  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  Heire 
he  shews  himself  disadvantageously,  jiot  hav-5 
ing  been  in  the  habit  of  scientific  reflection 
and  abstraction.  As  he  has  not  even  a  lan-i 
guage  adapted  to  the  subject,  no  chart  of 
mind  previously  drawn,  he  is  utterly  unable  . 
to  generalise  hi^  observations  with  taste  or  pro- 
priety :  Hence  his  doctrine  has  often  an  abr 
sufd  and  ridiculous  appearance,  which  the 
possession  of  other  than  experimental  habits 
and  talents  would  have  enabled  him  to  re- 
move,   These  remarks  I  thought  necessary 

Jic^re, 
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here,  that  certain  gross  defects  (in  .the  doc- 
trine of  which  an  account  i$  to  be  given,) 
may  not  prevent  its  merits  of  another  kind 
being  attended  to,  as  both  may  be  reconciled 
togetlier. 

In  answering  the  enquiry  cphcerning  the 
poxvers  and  dispositions  of  mind,  for  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  especial  organs  in  manf 
Gall  thinks  it  proper  to  ask.  What  is  the 
world  ?  and  answers  shortly ;  It  is  that  which 
is  revealed  to  our  senses  and  understanding. 
The  world  is  nothing  to  that  thing  wliich 
perceives  nothing;  and  it  is  and  becomes 
something,  ^nd  is  more  or  less  to  all  sensible 
and  thinking  beings,  according  to  the  respec- 
tive organs  of  sensation  and  thought  with 
which  they  maybe  endowed.  The  animal 
is  distinguished  from  the  lower  species  of 
beings,  by  perceiving  things  without  itself, 
(extra  sej  by  consciousness  of  such  percep- 
tion, and  the  power  of  acting,  as  it  were,  out 
of  itself  upon  the  external  world.  The  ani- 
mal perceives  more  or  less  of  the  external 
world,  according  to  its  organs  of  perception, 
that  world  being  revealed  to  it  by  its  organs  of 
external  sense.  The  sensations  from  without 
generate,  or  rather  are  metamorphosed,  into 
ideas  or  thought,*  from  the  internal  sense  or 
organ  whatever  it  may  be.  In  the  higher 
F  3  excalletice. 


excellence^  and  more  perfect  construction  of 
this  internal  sense»  which  we  may  call  the 
power  of  thinking;  lies  the  superiority  of 
xxum  over  the  brute  creation.  Many  animals 
surpass  man  in  the  delicacy  and  force  of  die 
external  sense,  yet  man  has  more  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  than  they ;  because  he 
has  a  sense  or  organ  to  perceive  more  relations 
and  modifications  df  that  world  than  they 
perceive,  in  other  words  because  he  has  mind 
pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively. 

What  then  are, the  modifications  of  the  ex- 
ternal worl]d  which  man  perpeives  by  means 
of  organs ;  and  which  of  these  ot-gans  are  to 
be  considered  as  independent  and  self-sub^ 
sisting  ? 

In  general  we  call  the  power  man  possesses 
understandings  that  of  the  animal,  mstmct. 
But,  considered  in  themselves,  instinct  and 
understanding  are  not  different.  Power  and 
sense  are  the  basis  of  both.  In  both  is  im- 
pulse, which  we  name  differently,  according 
to  a  circumstance  which  is  merely  accidentaK 
We  call  the  impulse,  which  is  understood  by 
tlie  subject  in  whom  it  resides,  vnderstandmg. 
When  we  wish  to  express  that  the  impulse  iy 
not  understood,  we  call  it  instinct. 

In  men  and  animals  we  are  alike  compelled 
to  assume  the  existence  of  an  organ  corre- 
sponding 
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^tiding  with  every  individtial  exej^cbe  of 
po^^t.    Row  otherwise  can  w6  explain  the 
tatrious  distinct  impulses  or  in^tintts  of  ani* 
ihafe  f  To  answei^  that  thtf  4ri$e  from  4  ne^ 
teteity  implatited  in  the  vety  niitiral  ebnstitu- 
G6ti  bf  the  anhtial,  i«  rt-^tatitig  the  difficufty, 
/r6t  answering  k.     AH  ctiquirifes  into  th*  na* 
fu^ci  6f  Arhgs  iikt  ttA  gaitiM  ttift  necfeiary 
fetisieAc^  of  each  iftdividual  tWttg,  ant!  steck 
If6  i^rtaiii  the  relatfohs  and  ct)nttectroi»  he* 
tWeen  th6  SkvtM  hWS  of  <iXi«eiite  by  which 
each  thing  existsr  zp&tt ;  so  diat  one  law  6r 
necessity  springs^  jfrom  the  tftiion.     Mence  we 
derive  the  idea  of  inSfi*ument  or  orgab  as  a 
mediating  causal  siibstiftte.     tSxit  it  may  be 
toid,  the  instincts  of  attlltials  arise  from  the 
feeling  or  Consciotisness  of  necessity ;  but  this 
Consciousness,  did  it  feally  exist,  Wbuld  not 
imply  the  power  of  acting  conformably  with 
its  dictates.    Besides,  among  what  aife  called 
the  instinctive  actions  of  animals,  ai^e  many 
which  suppose  an  impulse  beyond  thii  sense 
of  necessity  or  the  feeling  of  present  pain : 
We  witness  foresight,  the  choice  of   means, 
&c.    Neither  are  the  manifold  impillscs  of 
the  animal  world  to  be  refferred  to  one  sirtf'- 
pie  impulse,  that  of  self-preservation. 

There  afe  also  many  ph^nonifena  In  the 

histbiy  of  man  which  oblige  us^  to*  have  rc- 

F  4  course 
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course  to  a  natural  impulse  or  tendency  to 
certain  actions.  There  are  instance^  in  which 
an  inclination  to  steal  is  founds  which  neither 
natural  nor  social  wants  can  have  generated* 
Affluent  persons^  nobles,  and  princes,  have  felt 
this  impulse.  The  most  abandoned  and  profli- 
gate people  have  evinced  a  singular  attachment 
and  fidelity  in  their  friendships.  And  in  indi- 
viduals are  found  the  naost  astonishing  incon- 
sistencies of  character;  religious  sentiment 
has  been  seen  in  a  high  degree  united  with 
gross  immoralities,  which  imply  contrary  ten- 
dencies, in  the  same  character. 

With  respect  both  to  animals  and  man,  we 
can  expect  to  find  organs  only  for  those  distinct, 
individual,  decided  capacities  and  inclinations, 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  affections  and  ac- 
tions of  both.  For  the  following  appearances, 
therefore,  we  ought  not  to  expect  any  organ^ 

1.  For  those  talents  and  capacities  which  are 
the  result  of  a  number  of  powers  united  ;  2S 
those  of  tlie  poet,  astronomer,  &c. 

a.  For  tliose  powers  and  qualities  which  are 
common  to  all  capacities  and  organs,  and 
which  therefore  imply  only  different  degrees 
of  those  capacities,  as  for  instance : 

a.)  Susceptibilify  of  impression  is  common 
to  all  organs;  for  the  organ  can  be  operated 
upon  only  by  means  of  its  being  susceptible 
of  impressions. 

b,)  Memory 
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fc,)  Memory  too  is  common  to  all  organs, 
for  it  is  founded  upon,  and  suhsits  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  organ  :  we  do  not  seek  there- 
fore for  a  meinory  in  the  al^stract,  but  for  a 
memory  appertaining  to  particular  objects,  as 
musicalj  local,  arithmetical  memory,  &c- 
And  it  is  in  fact  found  tliat  the  excellence 
of  the  memory  of  individuals  is  confined 
to  those  objects,  tlie  organs  of  which .  are  in 
them  peculiarly  developed. 

r.)  Judgment  also,  is  nothing  but  a  height- 
ened sense  produced  by  exercise,  and  refer- 
able to  the  individual  objects  and  organs: 
hence  in  the  distinct  arts  and  sciences  in  which 
men  may  excel,  we  find  they  possess  the 
soundest  and  surest  judgment,  though  on  all 
other  matters  their  understanding  may  be 
weak. 

d.)  Imagination  or  inventive  power,  is  a 
still  higher  excellence,  and  Genius  the  most 
perfect  developement  of  that  organ,  or  of 
those  organs,  in  individuals,  in  whom  one  or 
more  of  them  may  be  found  in  this  exalted 
state-  We  find  some  men  endued  with  spe- 
cific talents,  a  sort  of  insulated  ability,  while 
others,  from  the  variety  of  their  powers,  are 
denominated  universal  geniuses,  however  in- 
correct such  an  appellation  may  be. 

2f  For  the  different  degrees  of  semibilitr/^ 

'as 
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as  inclination,  deslire,  passion :  tliese  must  be 
,  referred  to  the  individual  drgans,  whose  de- 
velopement  produces  respectively  the  various 
degrees  of  desire. 

4.  The  affections  likewrise  are  but  mddill- 
cations  of  other  organs.  Joy  results  ftom  the? 
harmonious  energy  of  our  different  powfefs : 
soirow  is  the  dissonance  of  those  povi^ers  irt 
their  exercise. 

5.  Conscience  hss  no  distinct  organ*.  A& 
w^e  observe  that  some  persons  can  pcrfotrti  the 
most  atrocious  deeds,  without  etiiicing  any 
temorse  or  uneasiness,  we  might  infer,  that 
conscience  too  had  its  peculiar  organ,  the 
want  of  which  might  occasion  such  observa- 
tion. But  conscience  is  too  complicated  to 
be  referred  to  a  simple  organ;  its  pleasing 
or  painful  impressions  are  the  result  of  the 
concord  or  discord  of  our  conduct  with  our 
notions,  in  which  the  most  artificial  and  acci- 
dental motives  take  part. 

In  answering  the  objections  made  to  fhci 
doctrine,  that  each  definite  impulse  has  its 
peculiar  organ.  Gall  takes  needless  pairis  16 
obviate  that  arising  from  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  of  which  he  gives  a  definition  thiVwiU 
hardly  satisfy  any  party.  Freedom  he  con- 
siders as  founded  on  the  greater  or  less  sus- 
'  teptibility  of  motives ;  and  man  has  more 

freedom 
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freedom  of  the  will  than  other  animals,  be« 
cause,  in  addition  to  ^11  the  sensual  impres* 
sions,  he  can  receive  and  obey  the  suggestions 
af  morals,  &c.  In  asserting  the-  propriety  of 
pef^tually  comparing  man  with  tlie  animate, 
he  asserts,  in  opposition  to  Cuvier^  that  no 
animal  has  any  organ  in  its  brain  which  man 
also  does  not  possess*  Man  unites  in  him^^ 
self  all  the  organs  which  are  variously  scat* 
lered  and  dispersed  among  the  brute  creation^ 
and  is  therefore  the  representative  of  the  ani- 
nlal  world.  But  he  has  also  organs  in  his 
brain  which  no  other  animal  besides  possesses 
and  diese  a»^  the  scats  of  those  powers  which 
are  the  prerogative  and  glory  c^  the  human 
lace^  zs^  for  instance,  Theosophy.  Gall  al- 
fows  thatt  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  carry  on 
die  cpmparison  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
and  animal  skull,  and  frequently  confesses 
hk  doubts,  as  for  instance,  whether  the  organ 
by  which  an  animal  has  a  love  of  high  places, 
be  th^  same  which  we  find  iit  man  pointing 
cut  in  him  moral  bfitiness  or  ambition. 

However  Dr^  Gall  may,  in  spight  of  him- 
self, speculate  as  to  causes,  and  indulge  in 
abstract  stateinents,  in  his  endeavours  to  ren- 
der his  doctrine  mtelfigible  and  plausible,  stiU 
in  his  proofs^  and  direct  arguments  he  con-* 
fines  himself  to  observation;  and  instead  of 
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boasting  that  he  was  generally  fortunate  iri 
discovering  at  once  the  organ  which  he  was 
seeking,  he  relates  with  satisfaction  the  many 
mistakes  and  false  conjectures  which  he  made 
before  he  succeeded  in  fixing  upon  the  right 
explanation. 

Frorti  his  earliest  infancy,  natural  history 
was  his  favourite  study,  and  his  great  delight 
consisted  in  collecting .  plants  and  animals  of 
every  kind,  and  classing  them,  not  according 
to  the  method  pointed  out  in  books  of  sci- 
ence, but  according  to.  their  obvious  and 
sensible  differences.  As  he  grew  up,  he  fixed 
upon  medicine  to  be  his  profession,  and  was 
led  by  an  impulse  which  he  of  course  con- 
siders as  the  result  of  his  peculiar  organisation^ 
to  the  habit  of  observation  and  comparison. 
He  was  very  early  induced  to  remark  the  various 
shapes  of  the  heads  of  his  companions  and 
fellow-students,  and  to  connect  these  pecu- 
liarities with  dieir  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter. Having  remarked  in  some  cases  a 
striking  conformity  between  the  general  form 
of  the  heads  of  those  who  also  resembled 
each  other  in  mind  and  temper,  he  inferred . 
tlie  general  character  from  the  general  shape 
of  the  skull ;  but  unfortunately  he  found,  on 
further  examination,  as  striking  a  disagree- 
ment as  he  before  remarked  a  certain  corres- 
pondence 
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pondence  in  these  observations.  Tliis  forced 
feim  to  retract  his  fornjer  general  inferenceSf 
and  be  more  precise  ip  his  remarks.  He  then 
began  to  direct  his  attention  to  tlie  individual 
parts  of  the  sfcuil,  and  here  he  found  less  in- 
consistency in  his.  particular  deductions ;  but 
be  was  frequendy  forced  to,  shift,  hb  grouiwl 
in  assigning  the  local  organ  he  assumed.  At 
the  same  time,  he  called  tp  his.  aid  the.ob§er« 
vations  of  comparative  anatomy  and  profes- 
sional experience  ;  and  after  many  years  Jong 
and  cqnstant  observation,  he  thinks  himself 
jjistified  in  giving  the  result  to  the.  public,  as 
facts  proved  by  experinagnt,  not  as  principles 
er  rules  susceptible  of  demonstration. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  rnore;  precisely 
the  rules  of  observation  by  which  he  chal- 
lenges the  public,  and  particularly  professional 
men,  to  try  his  statements:  haying  faith  in. 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  trusting,  tliat  what 
he  has  long,  uniforn>ly  seen,  others  will  also 
invariably  remark.  s 

1 ,  By  a  close  obsei'vation  of  living  persons 
In  a  stafe  of  health,  carefully  feeling  and  cor- 
rectly noting  the  eminencies  on  the  skull, 
each  of  which  he  considers  as  an  organs  Using 
that  term  in  expressing  the  continem  pro  con- 
tento\  and  considering,  that  only  as  skull 
^vhich  immediately  covers  the  brain. 

This 


This  obifervation  has  tau^  6a!l^  that  per* 
sons  eminent  for  certain  talentk  have  certaii^ 
eminences  on  the  ^ull,  the  seats  of  which 
im  capable  of  being  ascertained  and  pointed 
out^ :  vdiile  those  who  are  altogie^thet  desti- 
tuii  of  such  talenfe,  hive  a  sinking  or  de* 
frtmon  of  the  skull  on  this  putt.  In  Ofdet 
to  make  this  experitiient  with  success.  Gall 
Toooimnends  it  to  be  tried»  not  on  comcnon^ 
every-day  persons,  biti  on  those  who  are 
tnarked  by  stfMg  peculiarhks  of  mind  and 
character :  for  perhapsr  every  i»nan  hag  every 
kbd  of  talent  and[  tendency^  though  kM  s6 
dighf  a  degree/  as  to  be  uftproducffve  of  any 
effect,  from  the  stronger  iniSuence  of  other 
powers :  hence  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  peculiarities  of  those  who  manifest  me^ 
diocrity  in  all  things,  eminence  in  none.  He 
also  prefers  subjects  uneducated  and  tinctlki'^ 
Vated,  as  the  natural  tendei>ciesf  of  their  cba«- 
racter  have  been  left  more  (6  themsefves^, 
while  the  polish  of  social  life  tends  to  rub  off 
the  prominent  peculiarities  of  indfviduai  fomw 
ation.    In  feeling  for  the  organ,  he  iteom- 

^  But  only  le^  the  experknced  •bierv«r.  Gtli  de|>recate» 
tie  hasty  and  presumptuous  stile  of  organ  kunting^  by  which- 
many  of  hid  disciples  expose  themselves  and  the  doctrine  to 
ridicule.  He  would  for  the  present  confine  to  professional 
men  exclusiTel^'tiir  pnctiOTof  the  vt. 
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aifinds  the  use,  not  of  the  Angers,  but  of  the 
middle  of  the  palm  Di  the  band ;  and  declaicf 
fihat  habit,  as  well  as  a  certain  natural  delicacy 
of  tact,  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  person  to  make 
these  observations  with  certainty  of  succeas. 

2»)  But  some  of  the  organs  lie  at  the  bask 
of  the  skull  and  on  its  lower  surfiiee }  theae 
must  be  sought  for  after  the  death  of  the 
subject. 

S.)  The  observation  of  persons  during  a 
state  of  disease.— This  is  particularly  appli«- 
pahle  to  diseases  of  the  intellect ;  it  furaidies 
Gall^s  Theory  with  spme  of  its  best  ailments 
and  illustrations,  and  auggiests  aoome  important 
and  estimable^  practical  bene&s-^which  may 
be  drawn  from  it. 

Insanity  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gall,  » 
disease  of  the  brain ;  and  as  we  observe  a  sort 
ef  partial  insanity,  $o  G.  is  of  opinion  that 
parts  of  the  bi ain  may  suffer  a  peculiar  afiec** 
don,  while  the  other  parts  are  left  coraparar 
timely  in  a  healthy  slate  :  but  that  the  whoie 
bain  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  eondlr 
tbn,  is  d»  obvicHis  as  the  want  of  confidence, 
m  a  person  lunatic,  or  partially  insane,  fiup^ 
posing  thete  k  in  the  brain  genera%r  z  ten^ 
dency  to  disease.  Gait  k  off  opinioiii  tfaat.^ 
prominent  and  eminentiy  developed  oigan 
would  h^  pecubarly  liable  to   be  afipztedL 

Hence 
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Hence  Gall  asserts,  an  abiiity  at  all  limes 
to  determine,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
skull  of  a  lunatic,  in  what  way  his  insanity 
betrays  itself,  even  if  such  lunatic  should 
have  avoided  every  actual  expression  of  it. 
In  mad  people  who  have  fancied  themsehcs 
to  be  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  at  least  inspired 
prophets,  as  well  as  in  those  who  suflfer  the 
agonies  of  rel?gious  despair,  he  has  uniformly 
found  the  organ  of  Theosopliy*  Tlius  it  is^ 
that  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  insane  are  deter* 
mined  by  their  organ :  and  wherever  any 
organ  is  found  in  a  very  high  degrcfe,  tliere 
is  always  danger  lest  a  disease  of  the  brain 
should  produce  a  corresponding  madness  :  at 
thfe  same  time  it  is  possible^  that  where  the 
profession  and  habits  of  men  lead  them  to 
jexercise  a  particulai-  organ,  and  set  it  in  a  con- 
dition of  great  activity,  though  by  nature 
there  may  bfe  no  peculiarly  marked  organ, 
yet  tliat  the  disease  may  fix  upon  the  organ 
so  put  into  activity.  And  as  the  influence  of 
life  and  habit  upon  the  organ  is  as  sure  as  that 
of  the  organ  upon  life.  Gall  advises,  that  in 
many  cases  persons  should  try  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  their  mindg,  by  following  pur- 
suits altogether  the  reverse  :  for  instance,  if 
he  knew  a  young  man  of  a  melancholy  turn 
of  mind,  full  of  nervous  sensibility,  consci- 
entious 
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eutious  and  scrupulous,  in  whom  also  the 
organ  of  theosophy  should  be  found  in  a  high 
degree ;  instead  of  allowing  him  to  follow 
what  would  probably  be  the  bent  of  his  in- 
clination, the  profession  of  divinity,  he  would 
urge  hixn  on  the  contrary  to  pursue  an  active 
life*.  This  observation  has  led  Gall  to  the, 
application  of  cooling  remedies  on,  that  part 
of  the  skull  where  the  organ  lies,  ftom  the 
diseased  activity  of  which  the  disorder  pro- 
ceeds. It  being  the  same  thing  whether  we 
affect  the  habits  of  thought  and  ideas,  by  di- 
minishing the  activity  of  the  physical  organ 
producing  them,  and  whether  we  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  organ,  by  forcing  the  mind 
to  other  pursuits;  that  is,  by  rousing  other 
powers,  and  setting  other  organs  in  motion. 

4.)  By  observing  the  influence  which 
wounds  and  injuries  of  the  brain  have,  upon 
the  intellectual  powers  and  inclinations  of 
men. 


*  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  here,  that  many  years  since, 
the  greatest  poet  of  Germany,  .Gothe,  in  his  admirable 
novel,  WUhelm  Meister,  taught  this  same  important  lesson, 
certainly  on  very  dififerent  grounds.  He  introduced  a  pa- 
thetic case  of  insanity,  arising  from  a  father's  determining 
the  profession  of  his  son  by  his  ruling  passion ;  and  he  in- 
directly suggests  the  wisdom  of  often  counteracting  rather 
than  obeying  the  inclinations  of  early  youth. 


But 
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But  this  rule  of  obscrvialion  is  rendered  Very 
uncertain^    From  the  inip(!>ssibility  of  deter- 
mining with  accuracy  the  part  of  tlite  brain 
which  is  affected  when  we  know  the  part  of 
the  skull  which  is  injured  :  arid  even  if  we 
discovered  an  injury  in  the  brain  itself,  still 
we  could  not  Infer  which  organ  had  Sustained 
'most  injury,  as  in  cases  of  wouhd§  it  is  often 
Tound  tliat  pjirts  of  the  brain  not  immediately 
wounded,  suffer  more   in  the  dissolution  x)t 
destruction  of  their  prganisation,  thaii  the  parts 
directly  touched  and  wounded.     After    the 
T)rain  has  been  so  shaken  as  to  occasion  death, 
it  has  frequently  happened,  fhat.notiiing  cduld 
he  discovered  but  a  diminution  Of  mass,     lit 
such  cases  we  carinol  possibly  say  that  tKfe 
bram  has  not  been  disorganised,  and  yet  the 
jpfacc  of  the  disorganisation  cannot  be  poitited 
out.     This  also  applies  to  the  observation  of 
4hc  effect  arising  from  the  application  of  to- 
pical remedies  to  the  ^kull,  in  cases  of  in- 
sanity, where  fixed  ideas  prevail,  &c. ;  and 
yet  Gall  requires  that  this  circumstance  should 
not  be  neglected  in  cleterraining  the  organs^ 
There  is  another  dejection  to  the  inference 
which  might  be  'dra\Vn  from  wouftds  and  ih- 
jiiriee^  in  ascertaining  the  seats  of  the  dif- 
ftnent  organs ;  and  this  arises  from  the  du- 
plicity of  those  organs.    For  as  the  organs  for 

the 
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^le  operatiaofi  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of 
animal  life,  are  double,  it  may  easily  ha{)pen 
{particdarly  when  they  do  not  lie  near  each ' 
other)  that  one  of  them  only  may  be  injured-; 
<and  thus  the  function  may  be  continued,  tho* 
dE»e  of  its  organs  is  destroyed,  as  the'  sight 
^remains  after  ithe  loss  of  one  ey<e. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  experiments  of 
Amemann,  and  those  instituted  by  the  Aca^ 
demy  at  Dijon^  in  .order  to  determine  the 
jseats  of  cn^ns  in  the  brain,  by  destroying 
-certain  parts  x>f  it,  wece  so  little  satisfactory, 
tmd  led  to  MO  important  di8Co>;sery. 

Further,  as  we  expedence  tlut  a  diseased 
state,  and  the  diseased  irritation,  will  cause  an 
encrease  i&s  well  as  a^  diminution  or  annihila* 
tion  of  its  activity ;  henoe  we  must  av^iil  eur  ' 
selves  of  such  pluenomena  after  the  wound 
.ing  of  the  skull  ajid  braina,  with  great  caution 
and  restricdon. 

5.)  The  comparison  of  the  skulls  of  ani^ 
mals  with  their  pawers  and  qualities ;  and  also 
of  bolh  of  these  with  the  sk4>Us  and  powers 
of  men. 

It  is  true  this  part  of  companrtive  anatomy 

Jias  been  much  neglected, .and  it  is  difficult 

to  determine  the  relative  parts  of  each :  still 

>much  may  be  ^egrned  <bysuch  a  comparison ; 

as   for  instance,  we  find  the  inu^ical  organ 

G  2  very 
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very  strikingly  in  singing  birds,  that  of  slaugh*. 
ter,  in  carniverous  animals,  &c. 

6.  We  may  avail  ourselves  of  impressions 
in  gypsum  of  heads  and  skulls. 

This  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  natu- 
ral skull,  and  when  a  number  of  them  arc 
brought  together,  more  particularly  of  pub- 
lic characters,  men  eminent  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  comparison  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber cannot  but  lead  to  important  results, 

7.  It  is  useful  to  observe  the  gradations  of 
eminence  and  perfection  in  which  the  dis- 
tinct organs  are  found  in  the  various  classes  of 
animals.  Dr.  Gall  states  the  following  £icts 
a3  results. 

a.)  That  the  more  homogeneous  the  mass 
of  any  organic  being  is,  or  the  more  an  ani- 
mal approximates  to  a  plant,  the  greater  is 
its  power  of  reproduction;  while  this  power 
declines,  and  life  concentrates  itself,  the  higher 
the  nerves  and  brain  advance  in  this  develope- 
ment;  so  that. in  the  more  perfect  animal, 
^  man,  the  power  of  reproduction  is  confined 
almost  alone  to  the  bones,  hair,  and  nails..  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  brain  has  no  share 
in  supporting  organic  life. 

b^)  That  the  organs  of  animal  life  in  the 
various  kinds  of  animals  proceed  from  the 
e^pinal  marrow. 

Tlic 
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The  connection  of  the  organs  of  organic 
and  animal  life  takes  plape  on  that  spot  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  where  the  pyramids  cross 
(in  the  neck.)  Hence  this  spot  is  the  most 
mortal  in  man  and  beasts.  In  most  countries, 
huntsmen,  butchers,  and  cooks  are  acquainted 
with  this.  Even  the  falcon  is  instinctively 
led  to  strike  its  prey  on  this  yery  spot,  either 
with  its  beak  or  claws.  But  still  we  are  not 
to  consider  this  point  as  the  organ  of  vital 
power,  or  the  vital  principle,  9s  that  is  merely 
a  fiction,  and  no  where  really  existing.  Im- 
mediately above  this  spot  ^le  those  organs 
which  are  of  first  necessity  and  importance 
in  the  support  pf  existence :  on  the  basis  of 
the  brain  arc  the  organs  of  the  sexual  pas- 
sion, parental  and  filial  affection,  and  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  The  more  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  perfection,  the  more  the  organs 
ascend,'  as  it  were ;  so  that  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  many  lie  upon  the  summit  of  the 
brain. 

c.)  That  those  organs  whose  functions  are 
jmalogous,  as  for  instance,  those  of  the  sexual 
passion,  love  of  children,  &c.  adjoin  each 
other. 

After  the  preceding  statement  it  is  need- 
less tQ  add  that  Gall  considers  the  enquiry 
concerping   the   seat  of  the,  soifl  to  be  idle 
.    G  3  and 
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^d  absurd :  but  it  xttay  be  right  to  reriiark . 
(hat  he  efbjectstO'  the  hypothecs  of  SUmrAer" 
ing,  that  it  lies  in  the  liquid  fouiid  in  the 
feui'di  ventf  icle,  for  two  rcatonsl.  First,  that 
not  all  the  na-ves  end  in  fiiis  yentricH  y\zj 
A)fe  6vlditol-y  nerv«  does  not ;  ind  eeconiiiy^ 
(hat  tlie  existence  of  this  liquor  in  the  living 
and  healthy  ifate  6f  the  subject  has  not  yei 
t»6en  ^wro^'ed. 

It  iftay  be  p»#ef  to  add  Aat  experhnenM 
^efe  ihad^  at  Mayenc6  on  fleh^ns  guillotined^ 
Th6  brain  w^s  6peti€d  immediately,  and  nci 
]iquo>  fount]  in.  the  tentrlde ;  it  may  tfaere^ 
fore  be  ih  dceUfAulatioh  of  vapour  or  gat 
t^kin^  pUce  afitcr  the  ^etith  of  the  suhje^ 
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CHAP>  VII- 

ENUMERATION  OF  ORGANS, 


In  proceeding  now  to  the  enumeration  o£ 
those  organs  which  Dr.  Gall  supposes  he  has 
already  discovered,  the  English  reporter  of 
this  new  German  Organology  does  not  hesi- 
sate  tQ  declare  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
first  impression  which  the  very  pretensicm  to 
such  a  science  must  make  on  the  minds  of 
his  readers  in  general,  and  that  he  regrets  his 
author  should  have  possessed  so  little  address  in 
his  attempt  to  remove  the  obvious  a  prion 
objections  to  his  doctrine.  Dr.  Gall  once  de- 
clared in  the  writer's  presence,  when  he  was 
hunting  for  a  name  for  one  of  his  organs, 
<hat  he  WJ^s  better  qualified  to  detect  an  un- 
observed phaenomenon  of  nature,  than  to  find 
words  to  state  his  discovery  :  hence  he  hasi 
frequently  changed  the  names  by  which  iie 
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distinguishes  his  organs ;  and  doubtless,  shouH 
the  substance  of  his  science  be  cpnfirmed,j 
and  become  current^  his  vocabulary  will  not 
long  remain  as  it  now  stands.  This  vocabu- 
lary too  will  be  more  offensive  to  an  English- 
man than  a  German,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent habits  of  the  scientific  men  of  the 
two  countries,  in  the  use  of  popular  lerms. 
The  German  philosophers  are  accustomed,  in 
order  to  express  a  natural ,  or  moral  principle^^ 
to  borrow  some  familiar  terpi,  commonly  a|>- 
plicd  to  an  ordinary  fact  or  appearance  in  life 
or  nature  ^vhich  is  derived  from  such  princi- 
ple ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  their  scientific 
use  of  the  term,  they  make  no  reference 
w  hatever  to  that  ordinary  fact  or  appearance ; 
employing  the  namp  of  the  thing  for  the 
principle  in  which  the  tiling  originates.  Ger- 
man students  are  therefore  accustomed  to  con- 
strue 3uch  popular  terms  liberally  and  scien- 
tifically, but  in  England,  general  readers  will 
always  be  liable  to  misconstrue  such  a  lan- 
guage ;  they  will  give  a  gross  interpretation 
to  positions  which  was  never  intended  by  the 
authors  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
writers  to  avoid  such  popular  terms,  and 
hunt  for  a  vocabulary  in  the  wilds  of  meta- 
physics, they  would  be,  it  is  true,  not  mis- 
understood, but  still  they  would,  not  be  un- 
derstood^ 
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derstood,  fof  they  would  not  be  attended  to 
at  all.  I  should  not  wish  to  try  the  virtue  of 
most  authors,  by  placing  tliem  between  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma.  Gall  has  made  his 
choice :  without  hesitation  he  has  put  his 
finger  upon  the  human  skull,  and  said  :  Here 
Is  the  organ  of  cupidity,  there  of  murder; 
this  protuberance  points  out  one  who  has  an 
excellent  verbal  memory,  that,  denotes  a  per- 
son who  recollects  places  well ;  at  that  cor- 
ner lies  the  sign  of  musical  seASe,  here  that 
of  colours,  &c.  See.  Such  being  his  unquali- 
fied assertions,  or  rather,  such  being  the  as- 
sertions which  it  is  easy  to  leam  by  heart  and 
repeat,  while  the  qualifications  which  the  au- 
thor makes  are  disregarded,  and  not  repeated; 
no  wonder  that  sometimes  indignation,  and 
sometimes*"  contempt,  indispose  judicious  per- 
sons to  enquiry  :  and  while  Gall  himself  neg- 
lects to  point  out  the  different  degrees  of  proof 
by  which  his  distinct  positions  are  supported, 
the  laughers  and  the  revilers  cannot  be  blamed 
for  chusing  as  the  themes  of  their  merriment 
or  declamation,  those  assertions  which  appear 
the  most  extravagant  and  fanciful. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  raos^  unfavorable 
remark  which  forces  itself  on  the  minds  of 
even  the  candid  and  liberal,  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  tl^e  organs  to  explain  the  various 

phcenomena 
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phaenomfioa  af  mind.  Some  are  found  for 
very  insignificant  and  merely  accidental  cir- 
(iumstanjces  of  life  and  characters,  wbile^  es- 
sential features  have  na  corresponding  instru- 
nient.  Perhaps,  however,  this  objection  may 
be  sufficiently  invalidated  by  observing,  that 
'we  cannot  here  apply  the  rule,  ^'  De  nan  ajh^ 
parentibus  ft  nan  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.** 
We  may  well  conceive  the  existence  of  the 
organsf,  tho'  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  out 
where  they  appear,  •  $ut  I  need  not  here  an- 
ticipate the  objections  of  the  judicious  readers; 
the  less  so,  as  at  the  end  I  have  translated  the 
impartial  strictures  of  Husel^nd,  a  physician 
.  of  distinction  in  Grermany,  and  advantageously  . 
Renown  here. 

Gall  arranges  the  organs  under  three  dis- 
tinct classes. 

1 .  Those  by  which  man  is  immediately 
enabled  to  enter  into  connection  with  the  tXr 
ternal  world. 

I. 

The  Organ  cf  Sexual  Lave. 

This  organ  constitutes  the  cerebellum.  It 
comprises  that  part  of  the  os  occipitis  which 
lies  below  the  lima  semicircularis  inferiar,  teK 
wards  the  great  occipital  hole,  and  in  living 

subjects 
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scibjects  therefore  i»  to  be  judged  of  oaly  hy 
the  diickhess  and  breadth  of  the  throat  atKl 
neck ;  it  appears  double  on  the  »kulL  Thougli 
the  two  organs  and  emiheRcea  of  the  cere. 
faeHuA  join,  yet  each  produces  a  sweUi&g; 
apart  on  the  skulls  oceasioned  by  the  criHfi 
9tcipit(tlU  interna^  whie]^  lies  between^ 

PrOOPS    ANl)   OaSEltTAVjONS. 

€■)  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  aa 
(he  sexual  passion  arises,  this  part  of  the  brain 
(the  cerebellum)  grows  in  disproportion  to 
the  other  parts  (the  cerebrum) ;  and  when, 
by  castration,  the  purposes  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  this  organ  are  defeated,  we  find 
that  this  organ  ceases  to  develope  and  perfect 
Itself.  It  is  observable  in  all  who  have  suf- 
fered t|iis  operation  when  young,  that  the 
back  part  of  the  skull,  ^  as  it  were,  ^  ceases  to 
grow;  the  neck  is  narrow,  and  the  voice, 
whose  seat  is  in  ^ the  throat,  loses  its  manly 
vigour. 

b.^  This  remark  is  equally  made  in  many 
species  of  animals.  In  the  more  simply 
franked  animals,  in  certain  insects  which  ge- 
nerate in  the  usual  way,  the  whole  mass  of 
iH'aiq  consists  of  mere  knots,  which  are,  as 
|t  wcre^  th^  conimencements  of  the  cerebel- 
lum; 
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lum ;  while  in  those  other  animals  which  do 
not  procreate  in  that  way,  these  knots  are 
wanting.  The  stallion  and  the  bull  have  a 
more  perfectly  developed  cerebellum,  and 
consequently  have  a  thicker  neck  and  broader 
head  behind,,  than  the  gelding  and  ox.  This 
is  known  to  the  common  people  who  are 
concerned  in  the  breed  of  horses,  who  give 
the  preference  to  those  stallions  whose  ears 
stand  the  widest  apart.  The  male  mule, 
which  has  no  power  of  procreation,  gene- 
rally speaking,  has  a  very  narrow  neck,  and 
the  ears  stand  close  together.  It  is  furth^ 
observed,  that  the  horns  of  the  ox  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  bull,  for  the,  reason 
before  stated,  that  the  process  of  ossification 
encreases,  as  the  brain  diminishes ;  from  the 
same  principle  are  the  phaenomena  attending 
the  growth  of  the  horns  in  the  stag.»  If  at 
the  time  of  rutting,  the  horns  are  cut  off,  the 
animal  loses  its  power  of  procreation^  in  the 
effort  of  nature  to  reproduce  this  substance. 
•  The  channel  in  which  its  strength  should  run 
is  turned  aside,  and  it  does  not  recover  its 
generative   faculty  till  the  horns  are  grown 
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Throughout  the  wliole  class  of  quadrupeds^ 
the  neck  of  the  male  is  thicker  than  that  of 
the    female.       Gall    attributes    this    to   the 
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longer  duration  of  the  sexual  appetite  in  the 
malp. 

c.)  There  are  maqy  phaenomena,  in  cases 
of  disease,  tending  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  the  nymphomania  Gall  has  found  the 
neck  very  hot,  swollen,  and  painfully  in- 
flamed.. He  related  the  case  of  a  woman  of 
rank  and  character  in  Vienna,  subject  to  the 
most  violent  attacks.  She  was  frequently 
seized  with  convulsive  affections  in  the  neck ; 
.  and  in  a  sort  of  madness  would  violently 
knock  the  back  of  her  head  against  her  back 
and  shoulders  tijl  she  obtained  relief  by  means 
of  a  seminal  discharge. 

Wounds  in  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head 
will  produce  inflamation  of  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration and  even  impotence. 

In  nervous  fevers,  satyriasis  is  not  merely 

a  local  disease,  but  a  general  evil  of  the  whole 

nervous  system  ;  and  to  be  removed  only  by 

'5ome  general  remedy  applied  to  the  nerves. 

This  seems  to  intimate  the  participation  of  the 

/brain  in  generation. 

The  cases  of^  hydrops  cerebri  ^ve  also  in  f;jvot 
of  the  same  doctrine :  It  is  found  that  of  all 
general  functions  of  the  brain,  that  of  gene- 
ration is  often  the  only  one  which  remains 
jundisturbed ;  and  for  a  very  natural  cause, 

that 
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^lat  die  cerebettym  ^sttffer6  least  of  aM  parte 
of  the  brain. 

Crams  are  notofioiis  for  dieir  lasciTioiisoess^ 
while  they  Mt  without  the  comnioa  intel- 
iectutiil  powers,  fltod  their  oerebdlom  ts  un- 
^isually  large.  Hie  known  e0GOts  of  sleeping 
on  the  back>  OaH  also  attributes  to  the  pfes- 
sure  ai^  warnaitig  of  the  cerei^ellum. 

Ayfiong  other  cases  of  insanity,  G.  rcdatad 
one  of  a  man,  from  whom  die  fixed  idea 
could  not  be  removed  that  >he  had  siXwiwB, 
fee-  T5ie  cerebdlvHtti  was  ibmid  moo^ttwisly 
4aige  after  his  death-.  Ovtce,  on  entering  aax 
hospital,  in  which  he  never  was  before,  :he 
'I^ard  a  mad  wom^i  Aitftaring  the  grossest  ob- 
wenhies,  he  desired  4he  attenda«its  to  go  and 
examine  her  head,  d<jclam>g  that  if  «faey  did 
not  6nd  the  skull  remarkably  large  bebind, 
ibe  would  renounce  all  his  opinions.  He.^vst^ 
not  deceived. 

The  bust  of   Raphael  whicli   was  naade 
from  an*impression  fciken  in-Gypsum^-cKiii- 
bits  a  sort  of  bag  behind,  announcing  that 
^ndfency  of  his  constitution  to  whid)  he  un- 
Aappily  fell  an  early  victim. 
I-. 
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The  Organ  of  parental  and  Jilid  love  and  the 
animal  storge. 

According  to  the  observation  that  kindred 
functions  are  seated  in  adjacent  organs,  this 
organ  is  found  in  diat  part  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis  which  is  included  between  the  two  /wtf7- 
gines  iantbddidea^^  ■  ^  and  the  protubaanxia 
vccipitalis  externa.  It  appears  simple  on  the 
«kull,  because  the  two  organs  adjoin. 

G.  very  early  reniarked  on  this  part  of  the 
skull,  not  only  in  women  but  in  the  female 
of  many  anilitels>  a  very  striking  protuberance 
or  swelling,  which  is  never  found  in  the  same 
degree  in  niale  animals  r  In  the  female  ape 
too,  and -in  children,  this  conformaiion  is  also 
remaricable.  Having  dien  no  correct  notions 
concerning  the  nature  of  an  organ.  Gall 
conjectured  Ais  part  of  the  brain  to  be  the 
seat  of  some  sort  of  sensibility  which  may 
be  mpre  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  the  female ; 
but  afterwards,  considering  stensibility  as  a 
quality  comthon  to  all -organs,  he  was  led  to 
'Attribute  to  this  eorifonnation,.  a  characteristic 
'feature  of  flifc  'female  sex,  the  love  <>f  4heir 
childfto/  -tSbo-iktd^^^tig^wxi^m^^^ 

is 
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is  found  so   frequendy  In    the    brute   crea- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  results  which  G. 
professes  to  have  drawn  from  many  years 
continued  observation : — 

a.)  That  in  general  the  skulls  of  the  female 
and  male,  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  in 
many  animals,  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  outline  formed  by  the  oc- 
ciput, taking  the  profile  of  the  face.  The 
female  head  behind  will  form  a  curve,  in 
which  the  projection  is  above,  while  the 
male  head  projects  below ;  conformably,  says 
G.  -with  our  observation,  that  that  sense  or 
impulse  of  which  are  now  speaking,  prevails 
in  the  female,  while  that  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  article,  is  more  strong  in  the 
male.  The  contrary  opinion  which  is  main- 
tained by  many,  as  far  as  respects  mankind, 
G.  attributes  to  our  not  enough  considering 
the  effects  of  early  impurity  in  boys,  in 
weakening  their  passions;  and  tlie  more  care^ 
ful  education  of  girls,  which  leaves  women 
the  full  possession  of  those  sensibilities  which 
are  and  ought  to  be  attendant  on  healtliy 
maturity  of  years. 

b.)  Further,  this  observation  is  found  to 
conf<>rm  with  the  facts  known  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  different  kinds  of.  animals*   The 

various 
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Tarious  form  of  tk^  os  occipitis  is  found  par- 
ticularly striking  in  those  animals,  tbe  m^e 
of  which  do  not  care  fpr  their  offspring,  as 
the  dog,  the  cock.  Sec.  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, vrh&e  the  male  shares*  in  die  solicitude 
for  its  young,  it  also  has  the  organ.  In^  like 
manner,  this  organ  is  wanting  in  those  animals 
which  desert  their  young;  as  the  cuckoo, 
which  leaves  i  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds;  the  crocodile,  which  buries  them  in 
the  sand. 

c.)  In  children  this  organ  is  also  found,  and 
always  in  some  proportion  to  the  affection 
they  early  evince  for  their  parents,  nursed  &c. 
But  as  they  advance  in  life,  the  form  of  the 
skull  changes.  In  boys,  that  part  of  the  skull 
retreats,  which  is  the  seat  of  this  organ,  while 
the  parts  below  become  more  prominent ;  on 
the  contrary,  this  same  part  of  the  skull  swells 
and  encfeases  regularly  in  girls* 

c.)  Further:  Gall  has  been  led  to  assert  the 
influence  of  this  organ,  by  various  obsenra* 
tions  in  the.  course  of  his  practice.  Among 
other  facts,  he  related  one#  as  an  instance  of 
a  most  unnatural  impulse  in  the  mind,  which 
is  better  explained  by  supposing  a  phy^cal 
necessityji  resulting  fromt  the  orgaiiisation, 
Chan  by  any  moral  expknadon;  Ctdiarine 
Zi^gler  yria  nied  at  Yietma  for  die  mmrder  of 

H  her 


her  baiiUrd  clftld  :  ^^xxm&ttcd.  ^  act  aiid:- 
saidshe  couM^ not  pMoUy^ hdp it; .^skcMwao^ : 
fMccd  to. do  ft)  dievcoQMiiot  anyhowitwisti 
the  desird  she  fehto  comcntftfafununler.  Tbe:^ 
fisnkness  of  this  her -conlessioti,  connected'  ^ 
with  jfeivouFahle  ciretmstanoes^  Jier  good  chi^: 
rzotffrr  &CX  induced  die  tril^Mwi  to  pass  ai 
njercSfut  s^U^mce ; ;  andy  ander  w  pretence  of  * 
insanity;  {which :she  'did  n%t  hetself  plead,)- 
sbe  ^was '  acqaitted,  and  at^lengtii  let  outofi 
prison.     But  she  told  the  court,  that  if  ihey 
let  her  escape/  they  would  be  Msfxms|hl6  £Dr 
ibe  nextnwrder  sAie  committed,  for  that  iif; 
she  t\asr  had  a  child  again  she  should  cer*i 
taiaaly  k\&  it.    And  so  she  did  m  £ax:t .  About 
tdiii  month s  affteif   h^ ,  deliVeiy  .  fi«m  prison,  j 
she  WHS  deliveFed'Of  a  ch'M,  which  she  $0on* 
nfurddred.     Brought  aagaia  to  her  trial; ^^ 
r^ated  Iier  old  istory,  and  added,  that  ^le: 
became  pregnant  n^erely  for  the  sake  o£  iiav-: 
ing'^;«fhiid)tokItL  .'It4oes>  notioppeat  whe- 
tic&rik^\n^hfc/a^  before  die  same  Judges 
Z!9iiHi6dre,  m0£(tlii(ely' not;  shie' was. executed: 
ibrlJftfta^nd^wttrdert^..      i  /;    ,     .:  .  .    > 

takcQ^  1  dd  not  fmd  that  this  fi^ull  came  uitder  G.^s  obser- 
IjAlKltaifiaiJbe,  iMMlf  dgMcp*^o«JrtQtii<  ^jjpui  oi>iiatmift 
'  upon* 

''  At 
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^t  Spandau  Q^  examined  th?  skult  of  fi 
woman  in  confinement  on  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing seven  times  succ<}s$Lvely  murdered  her 
new  b^m  iofyxn,  but  the  £wt  fould  never  be 
proved  again«t  her*  In  k^t  he  found  th^ 
oigao  wantiQg,  While,  in  a  woman  i|L  labour 
who  suffered  under  a  deliriumt  OQd  could  DQt 
be  persuaded  that  she  wa&  not  pregnant  with 
six  children^  he  found  this  organ  unusually 
large.  T^  skull  was  produced,  and  it  ac?- 
tually  kid  the  conformation  pointed  out.  6. 
hence  cpnisiiders  the  want  pf  this  organ  as  the 
result  o(wm^  disease  in  the  bca^pt  preventing 
its  developqm^nt  in  this  part« 

Various  obj^ction^  have  been  m^  tP  U^e 
•supposition  of  suibh  ^  Q^g^n. 

1.  That  it  is  too  closely  coxuiected  with  the 
organ  of  sexual  pa^sipn^  tp  be  distinguished 
from  it :  but  G*  repliei,  that  these  passions 
do  not  accompany  eg^h  other,  on  Ijbe  coiv^ 
trary,  nu^r?  frequ^tly  are  found  together,  in 
an  inverse  ratio.  It  is  oi^e  of  the  n^pst  intQr 
resting  of  Gall's  observations  (if  in  fact  it  be 
correct)  that  woman^  notorious  fij^r  their  li* 
centious  habits,  are  generoUy  bad  modier^ 
and  indifferent  to  their  offspring :  and  in  lik^ 
manner,  that  affectionate  and  tender  parentii 
are  geneially  known  to  he  at  the  same  timf 
among  the  chastest  of  wives.  Those  animabk 
H  2  G.  adds. 
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G«  adds^  are  the  most  lascivious,  which  are 
most  neglectful  of  their  young, 

2,  That  this  love  of  the  offspring  does  not 
show  itself  tiO  the  offspring  exists*  but  the 
organ  has  subsisted  long  before:  G.  answers 
this  ob^ction  by  a  remark  of  great  importance 
in  the  general  theory :  that  an  organ  may  long 
remain  in  an  inactive  state,  and  that  its  pre- 
sence shows  the  possibility,  not  the  reaUiy  of 
any  pas  ion.  Thus,  in  many  anilnalsp  the 
sexual  organs  are  periodically  stimulated,  as 
Is  the  uterus  of  females,  which  produces  thier 
periodical  purification.  In  like  manner,  this 
organ  may  be  first  stimulated  and  called  into 
Action  by  pregnancy.  That  an  organ  may  be 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  is  instanced  in 
mules,  which  may  be  rendered  prolific  in  a 
warm  climate  by  very  nourishing  food.  The 
€ame  answer  may  be  applied  to  those  who 
would  bring  forward  the  life  of  actual  absti* 
pence  and  celibacy  led  by  so  many  of  both 
sexes,  in  whom  the  same  org9ns  are  to  be 
found. 

"  5.  It  has  been  said  that  cats,  and  odier  ani* 
mals  which  manifest  this  storge,  want*  the  pos* 
terior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  the  seat 
of  this  organ ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  the  lobes 
are  actually  in  the  brain  though  placed  other* 
wise. 

IIL 
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The  Organ  of  Friendship  or  Fidelity. 

This  organ  lie$  on  both  sides  of  the  skull, 
adjoining,  and  just  above  the  preceding  or^ 
gan,  towards  the  ear,  immediately  over  the 
sutwa  lambdoidea,  and  above  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  margo  lambdoideus,  on  the  pa^ 
rietaUa;  land  is  the  second  organ  which  ap  j 
pears  doi^le  on  the  skull,  as  the  sin^ilar  organs 
do  not  immediately  adjoin. 

The  proof  in  support  of  this  o^gan,  and  of 
the  precise  boundary  of  it,  is  not  like  tha( 
brought  forward  in  respect  to  the  precedjuog 
organs.  6.  speaks  concerning  it  with  unusual 
hesitation  and  diffidence.  The  evidence  ad* 
duced  is  certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  justify  our 
affirming  its  extstence,  though  it  may  furnish 
a  motive  to  anatomists,  and  persons  who  have 
^  love  .of  scientific  observation,  to  direct'their 
Attention  to  the  suggestion  of  the  author  ^« 

^  To  avoid  tbe  necessity  of  ever  repeating  the  same  rc- 
markji  th«  compiler  of  these  sheets  vrisbes  it  to  be  imdcr* 
stood,  that  what  Gall  confesses  with  respect  to  the  present 
orgaq,  he  hi  wolf  is  disposed  to  extend  to  m^ny  of  the  or« 
^ns  hereafter  to  be  enumerated,  and  most  pointedly  to 
those  which  cdiloeriv  thti  higher  attributes' and  more  delicate 
4istin0i^DS  \m  mnd ;  as  wjt;  ipetaghysical  acut^esjs,  &c« 

H  3  Thcrt 


There  are  twp  distinct  observations  which 
have  led  to  the  supposition  of  this  organ. 

First,  this  organ  is  ^nd  in  a  great  degree 
in  certain  species  of  dog^  whose  ^eUty  and 
constancy  aro  characteristic^  in  the  terrier, 
the  spaniel,  the  lap  d6g,  iit.  \M  not  itt  the 
hmdier^  dog*  the  greyhound,  aiid  the  ^tt^fi^ 
tiff. 

G.hasiilSd  obseh'ed  this^fg&n  in  si  high 
itegrte  in  sevml  persons^  in  other  respects 
t«ally  <jiffefent,  and  agreeing  only  in  thU 
6ne  <jnality,  In  the  pbei  Alxinger ;  jn  a  no^ 
torlous  highwayman  «  Vienna,  distinguished 
Equally  as  a  robbei'  and  a  friend,  and  who 
ishdse  to  die  taihef  than  betray  his  confede-s 
Ittes,  ^0. 


The  eir^gn  of  Fightmg. 

This  otgah  Iks  oil  both  sides  of  tlifc  skuU 
near  tbfc  organ  oi  friendship,  b\it  romewhat 
lower^or  J)ehind,  and  %  little  above  the  car. 
It  embraces  thef efore  the  mgulm^  m^staiflfmi  ^ 
ifit  peb'ieialia. 

/Gair  was  lojig  in  the  baVitof  6ollecting 
ar6Uq4  ^^^  the  beys,  playbg  in  tM  streets  oi^ 
Vienm,  p\i  ttiakia^  them,  by  petty  bribes^* 

.       *  confess. 


canf e»  tbeir  own  £mlt8  aAd  betnx  Uioae  of 
tlieir  fellowB,  He  then  V9ed  to  class  his  aub- 
jeate  together^  the  fightmg»  lazy^  ^nd  roguish 
.b0j5  apart ;  and  it  wa3  thus  that  he  was  ted 
to  assign  an  oi^n  to  an  impulse  whoK  roality^ 
will  he  readily  acknowledge  {  tho^  43  .dtf- 
jBcription  inay  not .  be  easy*  G,  ilrst  celled 
Ibis,  the  organ  of  courage;  init  it  intt* 
mates,  in  fact,  merely  that  rsort  oi  bodily 
^ojorage,  that  disregard^  anii«inil|ention  to  bo- 
dily pain- and  dan^r,  nrhicb  diatingiui^hles  thp 
•  Jbpxer,  and  which  disposes  a  man  -to  be  a  ^* 
dien*.  Gair$  profetiion  alio witig  him  t<>  go 
on  in  his  examination  among  thd  lower' classes 
of  society,  he  dl^Iards,  that  hift  ^eculotioii 
haf  been  confirmed  by  several  hundreds.  f£ 
instances,  in  which  the  character  of  the  itB- 
dividiial  was  as  certain,  a^^  the  org;ai^  im^ 
clearly .  ascertained*  He  then  .ren^rscd  the 
order  of  his  enquiry,  and  examined  thoiskutt^ 
of  persons  equally  known  for  their  want  of 
courage,  in  whom  he-  found  the  'organ  also 
to  be  wanting. 

G.  exhibited  the  skulls  of  the  same  poet 
vHvinger  zndtif  the  Austrian  General  Wurm^ 
90/%  The^kidl  of  the  one  was  on  this  p^rt 
quite  flat,  while  a  very  marked  swelling  dis^ 
tinguished  that  of  ihe  General.  It  is  needless 
4  i  /.,*  H  4  to 
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to  add,  that  G.  selected  these  specimens  from 
the  known  character  <^  the  subjects. 

Further,  G.  asserts  that  a  comparison  with 
various  animals  confirms  his  opinion.  This 
organ  makes,  he  says,  the  fkuU  broad  be* 
hind ;  it  is,  a  criterion  of  the  spirit  and  cou* 
rage  of  horses,  dog^  ice.  The  bulldog  har 
a  very  broad  liead,  the  mastitf*,  on  the  con* 
trary,  not' iSky<^  much,  also  the  little  pug  dog 
has  this  breadth  b^ind^  The  hyana  is  very 
iyroad  between  the  eat]^  the  hare  very  nar* 
roww  In  birds  also  the  organ  is  found;  in 
the  robin  red  bveast  and  the  Guinea  hem  It 
is  said  that  the  Caribs  try  to  flatten  the  head. 
O.  suggests  that  if  this  habit  be  really  existing^ 
it  may  have  arisen  from  their  having  observed 
that  their  bravest  wwrnots  have  a  peculiarly 
broad  skuU  behind ;  and  wishing  that  their 
children  may  be  like  them,  they  try  ^  expe^ 
riment 


V. 


The  Or^QH  of- Slaughter^ 

Dr.  Gall  was  led  to  the  detection  of  this 
organ  by  observing  tlie  different  structure  of 
the  head  in  carnivorous  an4  granivorous  ani- . 
ipa)$*    Draw  a  perpefidicular  Uiie  behind  the 
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meatus  auditorius  and  you  wilt  find,  that  in 
granivorous  animals^  the  whole  of  the  brain, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  constitutes  the 
organs  of  sexual  love  and  the  storge,  falls 
before  this  line ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  in 
carnivorous  animals,  a  great  portion  of  the 
maas  of  the  brain  wiU  be  found  behind  this 
line.  In  men  and  in  monkies  the  meatus 
auditorius  falls  in  the  nyddle  of  the  mass. 

After  making  this  observation,  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  maxims  of  Dr.  Gall's  theory  to 
infer,  that  that  portion  pf  die  brain  which  is 
possessed  by  that  class  of  animals,  is  the  seat 
of  the  organ  which  gives  the  impulse  whence 
the  class  is  formed  and  named.  In  animals, 
at  least,  that  thirst  of  blood  which  leads  to 
slaughter,  must  have  a  physical  cause,  an 
organ  or  instrument  through  which  it  acts ; 
and  if  it  be  in  the  oeconomy  of  nature  to 
Ornish  man  with  the  various  propensities  of 
the  animal  world,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  endowed  with  higher  impulses  which  en- 
able him  by  the  act  of  his  will  to  modify 
and  govern  those  propensities ;  there  will  not 
be  any  thing  to  the  considerate  student  of 
nature,  more  offensive  in  the  supposition  of 
this  organ,  than  in  that  of  ^ny  other.  Thus 
much  is  said  by  way  of  anticipating  the  pro- 
bable 
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bable  objection  a  prion  i  to  the  notion  of  ^ 
organ  of  slaughter  or  Uood.  _  . 

This  organ  lies  before  .and  above  ttie.pre* 
ceding  organ  of  ^hting,  or  above  and  9pm^ 
what  behind  the  meatus  auditorius^  falling  l>p^ 
hind  the  line  before  mentioned;. it  appean 
double  on  the  skull.  It  occupies  thai  pstrt  of 
the  parietal  bone  which  lies  immedi;eitely,oa 
and  over  the  mm^g^  temporalis^  and  that  djsr 
'trict  where  this  part  of  the  parietal  bone  is 
united  with  the  pars  squammosa  of  the  fif  tem^ 
pcTum. 

That  man  is  an  eater  both  of  flesh  and  ve>^ 
getables  is  known»  and  the  .po^itiofi.  of  his 
brain  suits  the  rule  la|d.  dpwn;  thp  pbeervat 
tlon  of  a  ntunber  <2^  strikmg^  .coincidences 
may  justify  the  assuming. a  connection.. be^: 
tween  the  natural  food  t^ken  by  animals, 
and  6erbun  tendencies  of  ch^ra^tfr  in  men  ;^ 
9nd  their  being  seated  in  one  and  the  same 
^r^^.  ....         .       .      ? 

It  is  notorious  that  iitdividuafe  Occasionally 
manifest  a  gr^t  delight  in  causing.. and.  in 
.witnessing  th^  violent  death  both  .of  animab 
and  men>  which  seems  to  sugg^.th^  i^nt\ 
ence  of  ji  physiail  impulse.  Dr.  Qtdi  related 
^number  of  anecdotes. (and. every  country 
h^  its  own)  of  very  strJinge  propensities  ta 

blood. 
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bl€K>d,  which  being  unchecked  by  moral  mck 
tives,  may  well  lead  to  ads  of  cruelty  and 
at  length  to  murder.  Connecting  this  fact 
with  the  observations  just  mentioned,  and 
which  the  ptudy  of  comparative  anatomy  hai 
suggested  to  him,  be  proceeded  to  examine 
the  skiills  of  persons  who  had  betrayed  those 
dispositions,  from  the  Elector  of  AVirtem- 
berg  he  obtained  the  sHuH  of  a  murderer^  in 
Whom  he  found  his  expecttition  realised ;  and 
iv4ken  at  1^  the  band  of  it^bbeiK  and  murder^ 
cK  who  M  long  infected  the  left  banks  of  tb« 
Rhine  under  SddndtrkmihSy  Wefe  caught^  and 
}t  Auft^ber  of  tfeeift  were  executed ;  he  foilnd 
in  tbt  stril^ingly  marked  ddvelopement  of  this 
pt^n  in  th^  banditti,  i  Gd»6iAatton  of  hit 
conjeiOUi-e  whieh  \v»  aatig^ciory  to  himv 

6.  has  further  observed,  that  in  those  sub^ 
JeciB,  in  whom  this  organ  is  prominenti  th^ 
«gaii  of  good-^nature  is  genefally  fbuhd  very 
weak.  Where  the  brgat\  of  slaughter  is  fully 
4eveloped>  and  left  as  it  were  unbi^laAced  by 
0ther  organs,  it  may  at  length  produce  an 
impqlseso  sttong  as  tobeheyolid  tlie  inftu4 
ence  qf  volufttaty  poweK  Hfen(Je>  tJiat  Mind 
^age  of  !h\irder  -  and  destruction,  which  ge^ 
neral  hiitory)  as  Well  as  die  annub  of  crimi^ 
nal  coui^ts,  V  have  inbde'  knoWn"  to  us,  and 

'  •'  '  which 
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which  seems  to  he,  in  the  wretched  subjects 
of  it,  no  less  a  diseased  and  insane  impulse, 
than  otben  less  fatal  to  the  peace  of  society. 
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The  Organ  of  Address. 

This  organ  lies  befoK  and  above  the  organ 
of  slaughter,  about  three  fingeis  broad,  just 
over  the  meatus  euditinius,  on  the  front  lower 
angle  (angulus  spfuenmdaUsJ  of  the  parietalia» 
and  appears  also  double  on  Uie  skulL 

It  is  found  pafticularly  in  animals  re* 
markable  for  their  cunning  and  addi^ess  in 
aeiziiig  their  prey,  in  stealings  Sec,  particu* 
larly  in  the  B)surtin>  tiger,  panther,  fox,  cat, 
greyhound,  and  in  some  kinds  of  birds;  &e. 
In^  men  it  is  found  in  persons  of  very  dif^^ 
ferent  characters,  tho'  each  oC  them  have 
that  whence  the  organ  is  here  named.  Gall's 
German  word  schtauheit  generally  mean^ 
cunning;  am)  he  asserts  its  frequency  in 
persons  of*  a  low>  mean,  tricking  tutn  of 
jtnind,  in  priests  who  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  weaJthy,  in  upstsHts  whp  have  risen 
by  their  sf avoir /aire.  But  not  oQly  tjiesei 
personis  are  marked  by  this  org^n  :  ^it  is  ^rom-^ 

mon 
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mon  to  great  politicians.  Frederic  the  Se- 
cond had  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is 
common  to  great  actors,  and  seems  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  great  requisites  for  the  stage. 
G.  found  it  in  the  greatest  actor  and  actress  of 
Berlin,  Iffland  and  Madame  Unzelraann.— 
Jam  satis  I 


VII. 

The  Organ  of  Cupidity. 

Such  is  the  name  which  G.  has  very  re- 
cently given  to  an  organ,  which  he  for- 
merly made  known  under  the  more  offensive 
term  th^t.  And  this  change  of  denomina- 
tion is  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  improve- 
ment which  must  be  made  in  the  terminology 
of  Gairs  theory,  should  the  general  facts  be 
ultimately  acknowledged  and  wrought  into  a 
system. 

This  is  the  organ  of  address  continued  al- 
most to  the  eyes,  and  is  like  that  organ 
double.  It  occupies  that  part  of  the  osfrontif 
which  is  found  by  the  linea  semicircularis  to- 
urards  the  coronal  suture. 

If  the  organs  of  address  and  cupidity  be 
both  at  the  same  time  strongly  developed, 

tlje 
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Uie  bead  has  a  broad  and,  at  the  top  a  flattened 
appearance. 

The  cupidity  which  is  the  result  of  the 
organ  under  observation,  is,  nwre .  particu- 
larly ^expJiained^  the  impulse  privately  and 
secretly  to  take  away*  and  is  occaaoftaUjr 
found  connected  with  no  desire  whatever 
to  retain  what  has  been  so  taken.  .Ouf  books 
on  psycology  contain  very  curious  cases  of 
this  propensity  to*  steal,  even  in  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  the  same  thing  is  ob- 
served in  animak  The  jack-daw  will  not 
touch  what  j'nou  throw  hini,  but  he  will  steal 
thfi  same  ^ing  and  hi4a  it  carefully^  and 
tlien  bring  it  jigaia ;  it  is  the  sanne  thing  with 
the  raven,  cat,  monjtey,  icq.  Here  th»  impulse 
seems  to  arise  from  the  pleasure. felt  in  the  exr 
^cise  of  address  or  cunning,  This^  same  pa&« 
iion  was  felt  by  Victor,  tl^e  first  Jting  of  S^^ 
dima.  Gall  stated  a  variety  of  aingiilar  (^a$es 
which  may  perh&ps  be  matched  by  tales 
every  where.  He  spoke  of  ladies  whp 
laiigcd  to  steal,  and  whose  desire  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  gratify;  and  of  aa  im- 
pulse to  steal  arising  alter  a  |>er^an  had-  beea 
trepanned;  ca^s  which  sc«m  ,to . imply  that 
some  organ  has  been  excited  by  disease  or 
accident.  The  Kalmucks,  he  says^  are  in. 
general  thieves,      A  young  Kaimuplk  whc^ 

was 
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i^iiias'bpDiight^o'St:  Potersbuii^by  and  employed 
as  attendant  at  tlie  altar*  and  who  had  been 
impi^sed  wkh  religious  fejirs,  if  not  with  re* 
ligiovis  principles;  grew  melancholy  and  Ian* 
^  guifbed  with  the  mdadk  dupa^u  (honie-sick* 
i^ess.)  He  avowed  to  his  confessor,  that  he 
l^Qgedt  to  'Steal>  and  that  his  religion  would 
not  suffer  him.  The-  priest^  finding  that-  he 
could  not  ewe  him  of  his  desire,  and  that  the 
boy  was  actually  pining  away,  at  length  gave 
him  ^permission  to  steal,  upon  condition,  that 
within  .a  given  number  of  hours  he  should 
return  the  article&t  In  the  evening  the  boy 
<safnq'  baqk  full  of  joy  and  gratitude, .  and 
brought  the  confessor  his  watch;  Which  he 
had  /Stolen  from  hi  A  while  he  wa$  elevating 
the  host.   ^ 

(m\  asserts,  that  diiring  his  Icmg  experience^ 
and.  that  minute  examination  which  he  has 
v^p  in  prisons,  hoiases  of  cornectioQ,  Ace,  he 
has  always  found  Uiis  ^rgan  marking  deter* 
mined  and  incorrigible  thieves,  Tlie  organ^ 
he  observes,  he  has  found  more  strikingly 
marked  in  the  thieves  of  protestant  countries, 
than  in  those  among  die  Catholics,  becau^ 
there  are  among  the,  one  people  fejver  moral 
restraints  from  religion,  &c.  than  the  other; 
SD  ii^  ^3h^  ^\ffalence'  of  the  vice  requires  a 
stvokiger  .aatwal  impulse^  among  Protectants 
«  ^,  I  than 


than  among  Catholics.  But  it  ^oes  not  follow 
that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally 
true,  that  wherever  the  organ  is  found  in  an 
eminent  degree,  there  the  habit  and  charac* 
ters  of  stealing  must  also  be  found.  It  is  only 
in  extreme  cases  that  the  physical  tendency  is 
to  be  considered  as  too  strong  to  be  subdued 
by  moral  restraints.  Only  when  it  allies  itself 
to  cases  of  acknowledged  partial  insanity. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  idea  of  pro* 
perty  is  purely  artificial ;  and  that  therefore 
no  act  which  respects  it,  caii  have  a  natural 
origin.  But  G.  contends  that  a  vague  sense 
of  property  at  least  is  natural,  on  which  the 
more  complicated  notion  is  engrafted,  and 
cites  well  known  facts  of  natural  history,  to 
prove  that  it  is  common  to  the  brute  creation. 
Birds  of  passage,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
for  a  time  been  confined  in  a  cage,  return  to 
their  old  nests ;  and  the  Shamois  wilt  fight  for 
its  post  on  the  mountain,  which  it  keepa  dtir* 
ing  the  whole  summer. 

VIIL 

The  Orgifn  of  Good-natured, 

^,  This  organ  lies  in  the  centre  of  tiie  upper 
part.of  die  forehead,  i>Qt\yeen  and  Ebovte  the 
^\.  .  tubcra 
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lUtbtra  frontalia.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead/ and  though  composed  of  two 
distinct  organs,  yet  they,  meeting,  appear  but 
as  one. 

The  existence  of  this  organ  receives  its 
etrong  confirmation  from  its  undoubted  reality 
in  many  quadrupeds.  This  first  led  G.  to 
seek,  and  at  last  find  it  in  the  human  race. 
G.  asserts^  that  there  is  a  sure  criterion  of  the 
temper  of  horses  and  cows,  &c.  in  the  form 
of  their  forehead.  Wherever  a  broad  pro- 
tuberance is  found  in  the  middle,  about  the 
breadth  of  three  fingers  above  the  eyes,  tlieV 
will  also  be  found  gentle  and  good  natured ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  forehead  is  marked 
by  a  sinking  in,  or  depression,  they  are  a^ 
surcdly  malicious,  and  must  not  be  trusted. 
Many  jockies  and  horse-dealers,  says  G.  and 
particularly  the  French,  have  long  known 
this ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  are  particularly  attentive. 
Other  animals  of  the  stag  kind,  on  comparison, 
afford  the  same  observation.  The  Austrian 
liorscs  in  general  have  this  organ,  and  have 
also  the  character  assigned  to  it.  In  the  doe 
and  the  shamois  diis  organ  is  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  shyness  of  this  latter  animal  is  well 
known.  Birds  of  prey,  the  vulture,  the  ^agle, 
fcc.  have  a  sort  of  furrow,  as  if  hollowed  out, 
I  in 
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in  this  part.  It  is  the  same  with  beasts  of 
prey,  the  hyena,  crocodile,  &c.  This  fact 
being  established  in  the  brute  creation,  the  rule 
of  analogy  which  G.  so  readily  follows  led  him 
d  priori  to  determine,  it  must  be  verified  also 
in  man.  And  he  asserts  his  expectations  have 
been  realised.  The  better  busts  of  Nero;  the 
impressions  taken  in  gypsum  of  Roberspiere's 
bead ;  the  general  form  of  the  forehead, 
and'  the  character  of  the  Caribs,  (whether 
we  attribute  or  not  any  tiling  to  the  boards 
with  which  they  are  said  to  flatten  the  fore- 
head is  here  immaterial ;)  and  a  great  number 
of  particular  observations,  which  of  course 
are  argiunents  only  to  the  observer,  and  merely 
motives  of  examination  to  others ;  all  concur 
to  make  Dr.  G.  assign  to  the  brain  in  this 
district  an  important  function. 

IX. 

The  Organ  of  Mimickry  or  Imitation.  ♦ 

This  is  one  of   those  organs  concerning 
which,  the  reporter  of  G.*$  doctrine  feels  him- 
self 

•  The  G«rroan  word  is  danteSungj  a  term  of  frequent  use 
in  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  constant  torment  to  the 
English  reader  from  the  want  of  an  ade<|uate  word  in  his 

own 
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self  embarrassed  from  the  paucity  of  materials ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  proof,  the  seat 
of  the  imagined  organ  itself  is  but  vaguely 
given.  G.  confessed  be  could  persuade  no  one 
of  the  reality  of  it,  of  which  however  he 
was,  from  repeated  observation,  himself  con*- 
vinced. 

This  organ  is.  to  be  inferred  from  a  ball-like 
swelling  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  fore- 
head, on  each  side  of  the  centrally  situated 
organs  of  Good-naiure  and  Theosophy  (to  be 
hereafter  described.)  Where  this  organ  and 
^Iso  those  of  good  nature  and  theosophy  arc 
also  developed,  they  would^  together,  form 
one  'beautiful  swelling  or  vault  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  head. 

The  persons  in  whom  G.  says  he  has  strik- 
ingly obser\ed  this  organ^  are  not  merely 
great  actors  professionally,  but  also  mimicks 
in  private  and  low  life,  people,  in  whom  mi- 
midcry  has  been  a  passion.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  monkies  he  seems  to 
doubt. 

own  language.  It  seems  to  correspond  with  fUfAWtf,  though 
not  with  our  imitation^  which  renders  the  Greek  imperfectly. 
DareteUuttg  is  used  for  the  vivid  and  exact  description  or 
represodation  which  the  pot*t  makes  of  natui:e  and  life* 

la  X.  Vie 
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•    The  Organ  of  Vam-glory  or  Vanily^ 

Lies  on  the  parietal  bon^  backwards. 
It  appears  double  on  each  side  of  the  organ 
of  Loftimsst  (hereafter  to  be  described)  with 
which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,  that  G.  seems 
to  have  subjected  himself  imprudently  to 
unnecessary  objections  and  reproaches  by 
asserting  a  distinction  so  litde  capable  of  being 
made  even  plausible.  He  is  able  to  assert  ia 
support  of  it,  nothing  bqt  certain  observations 
which  he  says  have  been  made  not  only  ia 
common  life,  but  also  in  mad-houses,  where 
he  has  at  once  by  this  sign  discov  red  those 
who  evinced  a  vain  niadness,  thinking- them- 
selves kings,  queens,  &c.  It  appears  double* 
from  the  intervention  of  the  organ  of  lofti* 
ness.  Persons  having  this  organ  have  often 
the  habit,  so  characteristic  of  an  haughty  man, 
of  carrying  their  head  aloft,  inclined  rather 
backwards.  The  Germans  say  of  a  proud 
man,  *'  He  carries  his  nose  high." 

XI. 

Tfte  Ov^an  of  Constancy  or  Firmness^ 

Lies  also  in  the  middle  of  the  skull,  behind 
the  organ  of  theosophy,  and  before  that  of 

loftiness^ 
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loftioess,  in  that  part  where  \h^  anguli  fron- 
tales  ossium  bregmatis  meet.  The  adjacency 
of  this  organ  to  that  of  theosophy,  according 
to  Gall's  peculiar  train  of  thought,  serves  to 
Account,  as  well  as  moral  causes,  for  that  spi- 
rit of  firmness  and  endurance  which  distm- 
'  guishes  tlie  heroes  of  religion  so  much  more 
tlian  those  of  philosophy.  That  this  organ, 
put  into  action  beyond  its  due  proportion, 
may  produce  the  diseases  of  incurabte  ol> 
stinacy,  &c.  follows  from  all  that  has  been 
said;  hence  pathological  phenomena,  as  well 
as  that  firmness  and  con«^tancy  which  G.  as-» 
serts  he  has  found  in  conjunction  with  this 
organ,  which  might  therefore  be  stiled  the 
organ  of  character, 

li#  We  proceed  to  the  ofgans  (according 
to  Gall's  not  very  correct  or  significant  clas- 
sification,) by  which  we  are  enabled  to  ac* 
quire  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  ob* 
jects  which  are  known  to  us  by  means  of  the 
external  senses. 

Before  Gall  liad  arrived  at  the  conclusion* 
that  memory  is  a  quality  common  to  all  powers, 
he  considered  the  organs  which  are  now 
to  be  enumerated,  a^  so  many  various  organs 
of  memory,  as  it  is  by  means  of  these  organs 
that  man  is  enabled  to  arrange  and  fix  the 
I  3  wpres^ion* 
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impressions  of  the  external  world  in  rarious 
relations.  But  now  he  prefers  representing 
them  as  organs  of  a  particular  sense,  which 
sense^  when  it  rises  to  a  certain  degree  of  force 
and  vividness,  may  become  active  and  pro-s 
ductive.  The  organs  therefore  that  immedi- 
ately follow  are  termed  in  Germap,  Orgaii 
of  the  Sense  of  things;  Sense  pf  place.  Sense 
of  person,  &c,  a  phraseology  which  deviates 
too  much  from  pur  ordinary  language  to  l^e 
adppted  here, 

XII. 

Organ  of^  Aptness  ta  le(tm  and  reiain  Things^ 

This  organ  lies  imnjediately  oyer  the  root 
of  die  nose,  betwixt  tlie  two  eye-brows,  upo^ 
and  above  the  glabella  Qssis  frontis,  and  ap? 
pe?rs  simple  on  the  skull^;  because  the  organs 
naeet  in  the  centre  and  coalesce  into  one.  \n 
the  earlier  classication  which  G^.pmployed^ 
he  teriped  this  organ  that  of  the  memory  of 
things,  as  opposed  to  words;  tjie  import  of 
which  appellatipn  will  be  pt  once  intelligible 
to  those  who  recollect  in  what  sense  the  phi-. 
lologists  distinguish  between  a  Lexicon  verbale 
gnd  a  Lev  icon  reale. 

Qd\\  has  collected  various  observations  con- 

cerpin§ 
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ceming  the  formation  of  the  forehead  on  the 
part  pointed  out,  both  in  quadrupeds  and 
men.  Firsts  he  has  found  that  those  animals 
which  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  susceptible  of 
education  by  man,  are  marked  by  a  protu- 
berance of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  forehead, 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  tlieir  capacity  of 
being  taught ;  and  he  illustrated  this  by  the 
production  of  various  skulls  exhibiting  this 
gradation ;  in  the  water  otter,  the  fox,  the 
greyhound,  the  spaniel,  &c.  In  the  elephant, 
the  forehead  is  much  raised ;  still  more  in  the 
ourang  outang,  but  most  of  all  in  man.  Fur- 
ther, G.  |ias  minutely  compared  the  skulls  of 
wild  and  tame  animals  of  the  same  kind; 
and  uniformly  found  that  the  tame,  or  tame- 
able species,  are  marked  with  tliis  organ, 
above  the  wild  species.  This  he  has  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  the  wild  and  tame  duck  and 
goose,  the  tame  hog,  the  wild  boar,  &c.  &c. 
This  observation  induced  G.  for  a  time  to  call 
this  organ — the  alnichtung  organ;  a  word 
which  is  not  in  our  language,  used  to  ex-^ 
press  the  training  of  animals,  an  art  which 
G.  thinks  will  never  make  any  great  or  ma- 
terial progress,  nature  having  fixed  its  limits.  . 
In  men.  Gall  has  observed  this  organ,  parti- 
cularly among  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
commonly  QaUfed  matier-of'fact  people,  men 

14  of 
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of  information  and  business.  It  denotes  the 
facility  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  impress 
sions  of  outward  things. 

.XIIL 

Orgbn  qf  Aptness  to  lehm  and  retain  Places. 

This  organ  lies  on  each  side  of  the  organ 
last  mentioned,  and  hence  apj^ears  double 
on  the  skull.  It  fills  that  half  of  each  of  the 
eye-brows  which  is  next  the  nose  (arciis  su-. 
perciliaris.) 

The  function  which  this  organ  isdestlnecj 
to  fill  in  the  inferior  animals,  is,  that  it  give^ 
the  power  of  seeking  out  distant  places,  and 
of  finding  them  again,  when  long  deserted 
and  left,  at  a  great  distance.  Birds  of  passage,, 
such  as  swallows,  storks,  &c.  &c.  are  all  marked 
by  this  organ ;  and  it  is  known  of  such  birds 
that  they  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  their' 
ancient  places  of  residence.  Swallows  will 
return,  year  after  year,  to  tlie  same  nest. 
Pigeons,  which  are  used  as  letter- caiTierg, 
have  also  this  organ.  The  capacity  which 
animals,  dogs  for  instance,  have,  of  following 
their  masters,  as  well  as  of  returning  to  tlieir 
home,  has  generally  been  attribdted,  and  often 
p'uly,    to  the  acuteiie§s  of  tlxeh-  scent ;   but 

many 
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many  facts  arc  known  which  donot  allow  of  • 
this  explanation.  Gall  related  a  tale  of  a  dog 
{alien  to  England  froni  Vienna,  which  soori  , 
lescaped  from  its  new  owner,  went  alqnc  to 
the  port,  contrived  tp  get  on  hoard  a  ship, 
^nd  accompanied  a  gentlenaan  to  Mayence^j 
whon>  he  there  deserted,  and  then  took  hiai 
course  alone  to  Vienna.  Another  well  au- 
thenticated anecdote  was  related  by  G.  of  a 
dog  which,  in  like  manner,  escaped  froin 
]Petersburgh  to  Vienna.  WJience  can  this 
uniform  and  othcrvyisc  inexplicable  instinct 
arise,  in  certain  species  of  animals  ?  and  why 
should  not  this  instinct  be  attached  to  a  pe- 
pulia.r  structure  qf  the  nerves  and  brain  ? 

In  men,  this  organ  seems  to  operate  va- 
riously, but  in  every  case  it  is  connected  with 
a  disposition  to  observe  the  relations  of  space, 
^nd  produces  a  delight  and  a  peculiar  ability 
in  those  occupations  which  depend  Upon  such 
relations.  For  instance,  both  Marshal  Laudoti 
and  General  Mack,  are  distinguished  by  this 
organ;  and  these  Generals  are  both  said  to 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  Commander  in  Chief, 
which  lies  in  a  skilful  disposition  of  troops  in 
the  field ;  what  may  be  called  tlie  geometry 
pf  war. 

It  generates  the  love  of  travelling.  After  G. 

had 
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had  formed,  his  opinion  concerning  tliis  organ, 
he  was  struck  by  meeting  a  woman  of  low 
rank  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  On  whose  fore- 
head the  organ  was  so  strikingly  marked,  that 
he  took  an  impression  of  her  head  for  his  ca* 
binet.  On  enquiring  of  her  concerning  her 
life,  he  found  she  was  possessed  by  a  very  ma- 
nia for  wandering*  At  sixteen  she  ran  away 
from  Munich  to  Vienna,  where  she  lived,  not 
as  a  servant  at  one  place,  for  she  could  not 
possibly  stay  long  in  any  family,  but  went 
from  inn  to.  inn,  where  her  restless  love  of 
change  was  best  gratified.  She,  as  well  as  all 
persons  thus  organised,  had  a  surprising  skill 
in  finding  her  way  in  strange  places.  We  all 
know  how  very  different  this  ability  is,  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  that  it  stands  in  no  general 
relation  to  the  intellect  in  general.  The  por- 
traits and  busts  of  most  eminent  travellers  and 
navigators,  are  marked  by  tliis  organ.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  biographer  of  Captain  Cook 
mentions  his  countenance  being  distinguished 
by  over  hanging  eye-brows. 

After  an  illness,  the  aptness,  or  sense  which 
this  organ  is  supposed  to  create,  has  been  lost. 
G.  knew  a  bookseller's  man,  who  had  a 
nervous  fever,  and,  on  his  recovery,  found 
that  he  had  lost  all  recollection,  and  could 
not  again  learn  to  remember  how  and  where 

Uie 
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the  books  in  die  shop  were  placed,  with  which 
he  had  been  before  so  well  acquainted, 

XIV. 

Organ  of  jipt?i€ss  to  refollect  Persons. 

p(  this  organ,  one  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant in  its  function,  as  well  as  in  the  obser-* 
rations  by  which  its  reality  is  supported.  Gall 
himself  spoke  only  \vith  hesitation.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  many  persons  possess,  in  a  very 
striking  degree,  the  power  of  recognising  in- 
dividuals after  a  long  separation,  and  with 
little  previous  knowledge.  This  power,  or 
sense,  as  Qall  terms  it,  is  certainly  essential  to 
social  life,  and  may,  therefore,  he  contends, 
be  with  propriety  supposed  ,to  be  the  object 
of  a  peculiar  provision  by  nature.  The  or- 
gan lies  in  tlie  brain  near  the  ethnoides,  and 
pauses  a  protuberance  of  the  skull  in  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes,  under  tlie  foramen  supra  orbitalis 
towards  the  nose,  arid  above  the  os  unguis  for 
lachrymale.)  Where  this  organ  is  strongly  de- 
veloped, the  eyes  are  in  consequence  pressed 
downwards,  and  have  somewhat  of  an  oblique 
direction  towards  the  nose;  but  where  the 
adjacent  organs  are  also  strongly  developed,  this 
(lifcction  may  not  take  place.     All  tliat  G.  i$ 

able 
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Able  to  advance  in  support  of  hi8  suppodtton^ 
4s  the  relation  of  some  singular  phaenomena 
of  very  young  children,  and  of  aged  people, 
famous  for  a  strong  personal  memory,  with 
this  peculiar  direction  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 
But  when  unsupported  by  corroborating  argu« 
inents^  such  fafcts  c^not  be  supposed  to  in-^ 
fluence  the  opinions  of  those  who  Jiaye  not 
^em^lves  witnessed  theni« 

XV, 

Organ  of  the  Sense  of  Colour. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  enumerated  organs 
which  seems  to  be  wanting  to  the  brute  ere* 
ation.  The  fear  which  horses  and  turkey-* 
pocks  have  of  a  burning  ted  colour,  is  an  ex* 
treme  case,  in  which  even  the  coarse  nerves 
of  these  animals  are  affected.  In  like  manner 
it  is  sometimes  found  that  individuals,  and 
even  whole  families  (G.  knows  two  such) 
who  have  no  such  sense.  The  organ  lies  on 
the  outside  of  the  organ  of  place,  and  ap^ 
pears  therefore  double^  When  it  is  found  in 
an  eminent  degree,  it  raises  the  eye*brow  into 
^  pleasing  arch>  and  gives  a  very  agreeablCji 
free,  and  open  expression  to  the  forehead ; 
and  this,  says  G»  b  the  characteristic  physi- 
ognomy 
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Ognomy  of  paintefs.  6.  asserts,  he  h^  re-* 
marked  this  organ  in  all  who  have  a  fine  sense 
and  who  possess  a  skill  and  delicate  manage- 
ment of  colour,  as  artists.  It  is  found  also  in 
those  who  are  fond  of  gay  and  gaudy  colours, 
and  oftener  in  men  than  women,  and  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Chinese'countenance.  It  is 
in  general  found  more  among  Asiatics  than 
Europeans,  and  is  seen  but  little  in  Englishmen 

XVI. 

Organ  qf  Aptness  to  learn* and  retain  Mmic. 

This  is  the  organ  concerning  which  the 
disciples  of  G.  ventirre  most  frequently  to 
^)eak,  and  occasionally  play  the  prophet.  It 
is  one  about  which  G.  speaks  with  great  con- 
fidence, and  for  which  he  seems  to  have 
gained  most  credit.  It  lies  above  the  exterior 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  occupies  that  part  of 
the  forehead  which  is  circumscribed  within 
Ae  front  half  of  the  tinea  semicircularis  ossis 
frontis,  the  back  half  of  which  corresponds 
with  the  organ  of  cupidity.  When  this  organ 
is  strongly  developed,  that  part  of  the  skull 
is  necessarily  enlarged.  It  is  extended  either 
in  breadth,  (G.  cited  the  Italian  Fiotti  ::s  an 
instance)  or  the  forehead  becoipes  hig^h,  as 

was- 
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was  thfe  case  in  the  Emperor  Joseph.  In 
Mozart  (whom  the  Germans  please  to  call 
the  Shakespear  of  his  art)  the  organ  had  ex- 
tended itself  in  the  breadtii  of  the  forehead. 
In  other  eminent  musicians  it  appears  like  a 
large  round  swelling.  But  in  every  man  of 
musical  skill  or  natural  uncultivated  talents, 
G.  and  his  experienced  follower  declare  they 
can  discover  the  organ,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
determine  a  priori  the  want  or  the  possession 
of  the  musical  sense  even  of  entire  strangers. 
The  existence  of  this  organ  receives  strong 
confirmation  from,  the  structure  of  the  skulls 
of  birds.  Singing  birds  may  all  be  distin* 
guished  by  the  form  of  the  forehead.  Every 
one  of  them  has  tlie  conformation  pointed 
out,  vvhich  is  as  certainly  not  to  be  found  in 
those  species  which  do  not  sing,  as  the  parrot, 
raven,  jackdaw,  peacock,  &c.  In  singing 
birds,  the  existence  of  this  organ  has  the  effect 
of  flattening,  within,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes ; 
while  the  monkey,  which  has  no  sense  of 
musick,  has  an  oval-shaped  orbit.  In  those 
animals,  which  like  the  monkey  are  abso- 
lutely without  this  organ,  both  the  outward 
lamina  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  (inasmuch  as  if 
is  formed  by  the  os  frontis)  and  the  upper  la- 
mina, are  not  touched 'by  the  brain;  and  in 
man  that  part  of  tlie  os  frontis  which  forms 

the 
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the  forehead,  lies  closely  upon  that  part  of  the 
same  frontal  bone  which  forms  the  orbit  of  the 
eye ;  while  on  the  contrary  in  those  men  and 
animals  which  have  this  organ,  it  is  only  the 
outward  lamina  of  the  orbits  (inasmuch  as  they 
.are  formed  by  the  os  fronti^)  which  is  not 
touched  by  the  brain,  and  the  pars  frontalis 
ossUfrontis  does  not  lie  upon  the  pars  or  bit  alls. 
That  the  sense  of  musick  does  not  depend 
upon  the  construction  of  the  ear,  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  its  total  independence  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  persons  whose  power  of  hearing 
is  faint  still  possess  a  very  delicate  sense  of 
musick.  In  the  acta  natunt  curiosum  Is  re- 
lated the  history  of  a  boy  who  in  a  frenzy, 
during  violent  epileptic  convulsions,  sung 
several  popular  songs  with  great  precision. 
How  far  this  sense  stands  in  connection  with 
that  of  tact  and  rhythmus,  is  a  point  concern- 
ing which  Gall  has  not  yet  been  able  to  form 
a  decided  opinion. 


XVII. 
Organ  of  aptness  to  learn  and  retain  Numbers. 

This  organ  occupies  the  extreme  icorners 
of  the  front  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is 

marked 
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marked  on  the  skull  beneaA  the  ofgati  of 
music,  at  the"  extreme  end  of  the  arch  of 
the  eye  brow,  and  at  the  exterior  upper 
angle  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  or  on  that 
part  of  the  skull  which  evelopes,  above 
and  behind,  the  apophysis  jugalis  seu  malar  is 
06sis  froiitis,  and  in  the  fossa  glaiidulce  lacry^ 
vialis  ossis  froniis.  ' 

Gall  was  first  led  to  conjecture  the  existence 
of  this  organ,  from  his  obsei'ving  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  remarkable  for  his  talent  in  cal- 
culation, who  would,  on  hearing  three  distinct 
series  of  eleven  figures  once  mentioned,  retain 
them  immediately,  and  perform  with  them  all 
the  operations  of  arithmetic.  This  observation 
\vas  confirmed  by  others,  and  so  often  repeated 
till  it  produced  that  conviction,  which  perhaps 
no  one  will  feel  who  does  nothimselfmake  simi- 
lar remarks.  Among  insane  persons,  G.  met 
with  one  man  strongly  marked  with  this  organ, 
whose  sole  occupation  consisted  hr  enume- 
rating from  1  to  S9,  and  then  beginning 
again.  On  a  bust  of  Nexvton  which  G.  pro- 
duced, he  professes  to  find  this  organ,  and  he 
says  it  is  also  to  be  perceived  in  those  of 
Kastner,  Eider,  Bqden,  &cc.  He  related  two 
cases  of  persons  wbo  when  tbeir  business  call 
for  a  long  and  continued  calculation,  com- 
plained of  pain  on  the  spot  where  the  organ 

lies, 
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lies.     Animals  are  deficient  in  this  organ^  and 
negroes  have  it  very  seldom. 

XVIIL 

Organ  of  Aptness  to  learn  and  retain  Wards. 

This  organ  lies  at  the  back  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  two  front  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
presses  upon  the  basis  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye 
at  the  back  part  of  the  upper  lamella,  which 
is  formed  by  the  frontal  bone.  In  living 
subjects  it  can  be  detected,  but  only  when 
the  organ  is  very  much  developed,  by  what  is 
commonly  called  a  gogglfe  eye,  the  eye  being 
projected  forwards. 

By  what  G.  terms  the  sense  of  words,  he 
denotes  the  faculty  of  recollecting  single  words 
independently  of  their  connection  and  sense, 
which  is  totally  distinct  from  the  sense  of 
language. 

G.  cited  as  persons  possessing  this  organ  in 
ia  high  degree,  several  celebrated  dramatic 
performers,  but  I  find  no  general  observation 
supporting  bis  conjecture. 
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Organ  of  Aptness  to  learn  and  retain  Languages. 

This  organ  lies  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  two  front  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  presses 
the  skull  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  upon  the  os 
frontis  on  the  upper  and  front  lamella  of  the 
orbit,  between  the  organs  of  number  and  per- 
son ;  it  presses  the  eye  downwards,  when  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree,  so  that  the  eye 
seems  to  be  rather  hanging  than  prominent. 

This  organ  might  be  said  to  denote  the  phi- 
lological, talent,  as  it  does  not  giv.e  the  mfere 
abihty  of  learning  words  as  a  mere  nomen- 
clature, but  the  higher  talent  of  seizing  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  general  ^nd  of  particular 
languages.  Animals  (even  the  monkey)  are 
without  tliis  organ. 

In  a  digression  concerning  difficulties  of 
speaking  which  are  so  often  experienced  by 
children,  Gall  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
source  of  the  evil  lies  not  in  a  defect  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  as  is  commonly  conceived, 
but  ,in  an  imperfect  developement  in  the  organ 
in  the  brain,  now  under  consideration,  G. 
stated  a  number  of  professional  cases,  shewing 
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Ihat  persons  might  speak  without  a  palate, 
a«d  even  without  a  tongue,  and  cited  Lob^ 
stein*s  dissertation  entitled  Femina  elinguis 
Historia.  He  took  occasion  to  examine  the 
skulls  of  maniacs  and  others  who  had  lost  the 
faculty  of  speech,  and  found  in  a  section, . 
that  the  laminae  of  the  orbits  were  higher 
arched  at  the  ordinaiy  seat  of  this  organ,  which 
is  to  be  explained  agreeably  to  the  law  before 
steted,  that  the  laminae  of  the  skull  are  formed 
by  tlie  activity  of  the  brain,  and  follow  it 
when  it  retreats.  The  total  want  of  this  organ 
produces  idiotcy. 


Organ  of  Mechanic  Art. 

This  organ  is  found  on  the  skull  upon  the 
temples>  behind  the  organ  of  number,  and 
below  the  point  where  the  organs  of  mu^ic 
and  cupidity  meet ;  or  on  the  osfrontls  imme- 
diately behind  the  apophysisjugalis  of  the  same, 
and  shove  tlie  place  where  it  joins  with  the 
ala  magna  ossis  sphenoideL  , 

By  mechanic  art  G.  here  understands  the 

genius   of  invention,  as  applied  to  external 

form.     In  unison  with  other  organs,  it  forms 
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the  artist,  in  the  most  honourable  sense  of 
that  term,  as  applied  to  the  fine  arfe.  This 
c^gan  is  found  on  the  beaver,  the  marmot, 
and  field  mouse,  animak  which  possess  a  great 
portioft  of  ttat  instinctive  skill  which  has  so 
often  been  confounded  with  reason,  and  which 
ciertam  metaphysicians  still  consider  as  such* 
The  bust  of  Raphael  was  shewn  to  G. ;  he 
judged  it  to  be  that  of  a  great  mechanic.  Per- 
sons ingenious  in  the  little  contrivances  of 
life  are  fdund  possessed  of  this  organ.  It  often 
happens  that  the  forehead  of  persons  marked 
with  this  organ  has  a  certain  square  appear 
ance,  \diich  Gall  first  considered  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  this  class  of  persons. 


XXI. 

Organ  of  Prudence  or  Circumspection. 

This  organ  is  found  about  the  middle  of  the 
par^talia,  yet  somewhat  nearer  the  temples, 
behind  and  above  the  organs  of  cunning  and 
words^  hence  near  the  Linea  seniicircularis 
ossis  bregmatis,  and  above  the  same;  it  of 
course  appears  double. 

Gall  speaks  of  this  organ  with  great  confix 
dence;    his  observations,    be  says,    are   too 

numerous 
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numerous  and  uniform  not  to  have  their  source 
in  nature.  '  This  organ  is  found  in  all  those 
animals  in  whom  caution  is  a  characteristic. 
The  doe  has  it  very  strongly  marked,  still 
more,  the  shamois.  It  is  also  common  to 
those  animals  which  seek  their  prey  by  night, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  to  those  animals  which 
seek  their  prey  by  day.  The  owl  has  this 
organ  more  strongly  marked  than  the  eagle. 
We  ought  not,  says  G.,  to  ascribe  the  nocturnal 
excursions  of  this  animal  to  the  structure  of  its 
eyes,  for  by  the  power  of  enlarg'mg  or  dimi- 
nishing the  pupil  at  pleasure,  it  can  accom- 
modate itself  to  every  degree  of  light.  The 
water  otter  has  this  organ  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  fox,  with  which  it  iti  other  respects 
agrees.  It  is  also  found  in  the  mole,  the 
marten,  &:c.  In  men  it  denotes  often  a  very 
scrupulous  and, timid  character,  when  found 
in  a  greater  degree ;  while  in  persons  of  a 
.  thoughtless  and  dissipated  turn  of  mind,  thq 
want  of  this  organ  may  be  observed.  Gall 
has  examined,  for  this  purpose,  many  beggars, 
and  found  this  organ  only  in  two  subjects, 
while  he  has  uniformly  met  with  it  in  prudent 
and  cautious  persons.  He  has  also  met  with 
it  in  madmen,  who  suffer  from  absurd  and 
groundless  fears  and  apprehensions.  G.  (in 
spight  of  its  apparent  inconsistency)  observe? 
K  3  '       that 
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that  this  organ  is  found  more  strongly  hx 
children  than  in  grown  persons,  and  imputes 
to  it  their  frequent  hair  breadth  escape  froir^ 
imminent  dangers- 
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Organ  of  Loftiness. 

This  organ  lies  immediately  behind  the 
Grown  of  the  head,  between  the  two  organs 
of  vanity  or  vain  glory  before  enumerated ;  on 
the  skull,  therefore,  it  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  suiura  sagittalis,  and  ihe  adjoining  part  of 
the  parietalia.  It  appears  simple  upon  the 
skull,  since  it  lies  on  the  centre,  where  it 
forms  a  kind  of  swelling. 

The  English  term  loftiness  has  been  chosen 
as  expressing  m  part  the  double  function 
which  this  organ  seems  to  fulfil ;  though  those 
functions  have  at  most  only  a  kind  of  figura- 
tive resemblance.  Gall  first  called  it  the  organ 
of  haughtiness,  and  then  adopted  that  of 
^*  sense  of  height**  on  account  of  a  secx)n- 
dary  quality  he  supposes  he  has  detected  in  the 
subjects  on  whom  this  organ  is  found  \  that 
is,  he  has  found  this  organ  to  be  peculiarly  ' 
developed  in  those  animals  which  are  fond  of 

higU 
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high  places;  in  eagles  and  other  birds  which 
seek  eminences. 

In  men,  this  prgan  seems  rather  to  denote 
the  tendency  to  haughtiness,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  both  these  sensations  may  in  fact 
be  connected.  One  of  the  most  striking  co- 
incidences of  the  supposed  organ  with  the 
character,  G.  found  in  a  beggar,  in  whom  he 
remarked  it  in  a  very  great  degree.  On  en- 
quiry concerning  the  history  of  this  man,  he 
was  informed  that  this  man  was  a  beggar 
through  pride;  this  feeUng  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind  so  powerfully  as  to  pro- 
duce a  conduct  tliat  fell  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. When  young  he  refused  to  learn  any 
trade^  because  he  thought  work  degi-^ding  tp 
him ;  and  wheA  sunk  to  the  wretched  state 
of  a  common  beggar,  he  could  not  avoid  oc- 
casionally manifesting  the  strong  tendency  of 
his  mind,  often  ridiculously. 

In  mad  houses  G.  has  met  with  frequent 
confirmationsi  of  the  reality  of  this  oigan..  He 
has  remarked  its  prevalence  on  tho>e  who  in 
their  insanity  deemed  themselves  kings  and 
queens ;  he  hjs  observed  it  in  children,  ac- 
companied by  the  disposition  to  play  the  kin^ 
jmd  the  geners^lj^  apd  take  tlie  lead  ovQi  their 
plj^y-fellows.  ,^ 

K  i  KI.  We 
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III.  We  now  proceed  to  the  last  class, 
of  organs,  those  which  consthute  the  peculiar 
prerogatives  send  glory  of  the  hmnan  race, 
and  which  more  eminently  raise  him  above 
the  bnUc  creation.  But  here  the  great  argur 
ment  in  favour  of  Dr.  Gall's  theory,  tlcrived 
from  analogy  and  comparative  anatomy, 
ahogetlicr  fails.  Whep  we  consider,  besides, 
that  thq  organs  still  remaining  are  crowded 
into  a  narrow  compass,  comprising  only  that 
portion  of  brain  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
which  the  inferior  animals  have  not,  and  that 
therefore  the  difficulty  pf  ascertaining  the  seat 
of  the  organs  is  here  greatly  increased.  Con- 
sidering further,  that  the  powers  and  dispo-? 
sitions  of  m'md  here  distinguished,  are  not 
only  the  most  important,  but  also  the  most 
recondite,  concerning  the  identity  or  diver- 
sity of  which  metaphysicians  and  psycholor 
gists  are  ki  great  doubt.  The  reporter  of  G.'s 
doctrine  cannot  help  expressing  his  regret 
here  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  so  little 
argument  and  evidence  in  support  of  the 
fanciful  suggestions  of  his  author.  But  the 
subsequent  organs  may  therefore  be  dismissed 
with  greater  brevity. 

These' organs  all  lie  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  or  on  the  forehead,  that  august  feature 
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^hlch  the  poet  considers  ajs  the  glorious  cha^ 
iracteristlc  of  humanity, 

Pronaque  cum  spcctent  animalia  castcra  terrain ; 
Os  fiomini  sublime  dcdit :  caehimquc  tueri 
Jussity  et  erectoft  ad  sidera  toUexe  valtus*. 

The  forehead  rises  in  animals  as  they  are 
advanced  in  -the  scale  of  intellect,  but  it  is  in 
jnan  alone  that  the  front  assumes  that  graceful 
swell  which  is  no  less  beautiful  to  the  eye  of 
taste  than  significant  to  the  physiognoniist. 
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The  Organ  of  RhetoriMl  Acutetiess. 

This  organ  lies  on  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, above  the  organ  of  things,  or  of  edu- 
cation, and  beneath  that  of  good  nature. 
These  three  organs  follow,  therefore,  in  a 
strait  line  drawn  from  the  glabella  to  the  sa^? 
gittal  suture,  It  appears,  therefore,  simple  oq 
the  forehead. 

The  function  or  talent  which  G*  supposes 
to  be  connected  with  this  organ,  which  G.. 
himself  terms  the  organ  of  comparing  acute- 
pess,  is  principally  that  of  popular  speakers. 

♦  Ovid  Metamorph.  1.  1,  v.  84. 

G.  has 
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G.  has  found  this  organ,  generally,  in  priests 
famous  for  their  pulpit  eloquence,  atid  in  men 
gifted  with  the  talent  of  quickly  combining 
their  ideas,  gnd  of  supporting  tliein  by  illus- 
trations, allusions,  parables,  similies.  Sue. ;  in 
short  the  talent  of  ready  recollection  and 
lively  combination, 


XXIV, 

The  Organ  of  Metaphysical  Subllelt/n 

This  organ  lies  on  each  side  of  that  of  rhe- 
torical acuteness ;  it  appears,  therefore,  double, 
and  when  strongly  marked  with  the  last  organ, 
forms  a  prominent  round  swelling.  It  is  to 
be  observed  on  the  forehead  of  Socrates,  Kant, 
Moses  Mendelsohn,^  and  JF'ichte^  The  ancients, 
says  G.  had  an  obscure  sentiment  of  the  high 
qualities  connected  with  this  stmcture  of  the 
forehead.  They  always  gave  their  Jupiter  a 
front  endowed  with  these  attributes. 

Under  metaphysical  subtlety  G.  understands 
the  power  of  abstract  thinking,  as  opposed  to 
desultory  observation. 


XXV. 
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XXV. 

The  Organ  of  Wit. 

This  organ  lies  at  each  of  the  outward  sides 
of  the  organ  last  mentioned,  and  when  strong-? 
iy  "developed,  without  the  two  other  organs 
last  enumerated,  it  forms  two  balls  on  each 
side  of  the  forehead,  by  the  tubaafrontalia 
of  the  OS  frontis.  But  when  all  are  found  to- 
gether they  form  one  great  prominence,  and 
these  considered  as  constituting  one  complex 
organ,  G.  terms  that  of  the  spirit  or  poxver  of 
induction^  including  the  faculty  of  seizing  and 
comparing  all  the  various  relations  of  things. 

G.  began  one  of  his  lectures  by  saying, — 
^^  What  wit  is  I  do.  not  know  ;*'  a  confession 
that  might  have  been  well  extended  to  the 
other  talents  which  he  has  thus  partially 
united,  while  he  yet  considers  them  as  distinct. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  this  part  of  the 
forehead,  the  beautiful  swelling  of  which  is 
considered  as  so  significant  of  intellect,  which 
G.  observes  to  be  often  marked  in  children, 
^nd  to  retreat  in  advancing  years ;  hence  he 
formerly  termed  it  the  organ  of  observation. 

XXVL 
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XXVI. 

Orgm  qf  Theosopky. 

This  organ  lies  behind  the  organ  of  good 
nature,  in  the  centre  of  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  osfrontis.  The  forehead  rises  in  the 
middle,  and  forms  (when  this  organ  i$  ^ongly 
developed)  a  kind  of  ridge  which  is  frequently 
lefk  bald. 

G.  was,  early  in  life,  made  attentive  to  the 
great  proportion  of  bald  headed  persons  whom 
he  found  at  their  devotional  exercises  before 
the  altar^  and  at  the  saijne  time  he  observed 
that  structure  of  the  crown  of  die  head  which 
has  just  been  noticed*  He  afterwards  made 
this  remairk  on  priests  in  general^  particularly 
monks,  and  those  who  took  the  tonsure  from 
inclination.  He  opened  Lavater,  and  found 
that  most  of  his  pious  characters  were  striking- 
ly marked  by  tills  peculilarity.  He  recollected 
the  national  oharacter  and  physiognomy  of  the 
Egyptians,  He  found  that  painters,,  who  may 
well  be  disposed  to  be  often,  perhaps  gene- 
rally, led  unconsciously  by  obscure  feelings 
in  their  creation  of  original  forms,  had  com- 
monly chosen  the  same  figure  for  the  portraits 

*      of 
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of  their  saints  and  martyrs.  The  head  of 
Jesus  is  generafly  of  this  cast  This  vague 
sentiment  became  afterwards  conviction,  from 
a  minute  and  long  continued  examination  of 
characters  which  were  familiar  to  him. 

With  this  organ,  which  respects  the  noblest 
and  subUmest  sentiment  that  man  can  con* 
ceive,  and  when  in  happy  coincidence  with 
other  exqellent  tendencies  of  the  human 
frame,  produces  the  highest  human  excel- 
lence. Gall  closes  his  pecification  of  indi- 
vidual discoveries  with  the  acknowledgment, 
that  this  specification  has  not  the  merit  of 
being  systematic.  He  offers  it  merely  as  a 
temporary  and  provisional  statement  (sotts 
condition),  subject  to  all  the  additions,  modi- 
fications>  and  corrections,  which  every  science 
of  observation  peculiarly  needs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CONCLUDING  OBSER- 
VATIONS. 


(]JaLL,  in  tlie  course  of  his  lectures,  fre- 
quently referred  to  a  variety  of  observations, 
which  he  professed  to  have  made  on  certain 
involuntary  motions  made  by  persons  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling ;  or,  as  he 
would  say,  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  acti- 
vity of  a  particular  organ,  by  which  he  thinks 
'  the  locality  of  those  organs  receives  a  strong 
confirmation.  The  topic  under  which  he 
brings  these  observations  he  calls  mimichy. 
The  editor  feels  himself  not  authorised  to  pass 
it  over  in  total  silence,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  the  subject., 

Gall's  general  notion  is  this:  when  the 
organs,  being  excited,  are  put  in  a  state  of 
activity,  a  physical  sensation  is  excited  in  us, 
of  which,  indeed,  we  are  not  conscious,  but 

which 
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which  directs  and  determines  the  motions  of 
our  body.  Hence  G.  explains  many  com- 
mon appearances,  which  every  one  has  ob- 
served, though  till  now  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  pressing  them  into  the  service  of  a  psycho- 
logical or  physiological  theory. 

A  man  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  a  per- 
son or  thing ;  what  does  he  do  in  his  distress  ? 
He  rubs  his  forehead  backwards  and  forwards, 
either  over  the  eyes,  or  higher  on  the  fore- 
head, just  where  tlie  appropriate  organs  lie. 

In  like  manner  a  man  frequently  covers 
his  forehead  with  tlie  palm  of  his  hands,  while 
busied  in  contemplation  or  study. 
'  Proud  men  raise  themselves  frequently  on 
their  toes ;  they  hold  their  heads  backwards, 
that  the  organ  of  loftiness  may  itself  become 
more  elevated. 

A  sense  of  danger,  the  necessity  of  drcum" 
spection,  leads  all  animals  (man  not  excepted), 
to  stretch  their  necks  forwards,  horizontally, 
presenting  the  broad  extent  of  that  organ  as  it 
were  in  the  front. 

The  timid  man  scratches  his  head  on  the 
organ  of  courage  behind  his  ear,  as  if  he  tried 
to  stimulate  his  feeble  organ  to  activity. 

Devotion  raises  the  forehead  gently ;  an  in- 
stinct has  always  led  mankind  to    associate 

pious 
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phm  sentiments  with  height     The  heaven 
of  all  religions  is  above. 

These  are  the  few  particulars  which   the 
editor  was  less  repugnant  to  quote. 

Phj/siognamyf  which  seems  to  be  so  closely 
allied  to  Dr.  Gall's  own  doctrine,   does  not; 
however,    meet  with  a  fayourable  treatment 
from  him.     There  may  be,  he  says,  a  relation 
between  the  structure  of  the  braia  and  that  of 
the  countenance,  but  the  connection  between 
these  is  not  immediate,    nor  can  it  be  scien*^ 
tifically  ascertained.     The  physiologist  may 
suspect,    but  he  cannot  prove  it.      Ijtoater 
would  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  guesses^ 
had  he  possessed  anatomical  skill,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  any  way   according   to   scientific 
rules ;  but  he  was  a  mere  sentimental  idler. 
He  never  made  above  two  judicious  general 
observations.     Physiognomy,  which  pretends 
to  explain  the  qualities  of  the  mind  from  the 
native  features,  is  not  possible ;  hwt  pathogn&my, 
which  professes  to  recognise  only  the  acci- 
dental features  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  counte- 
nance is  veiy  possible,  ai>d  receives  a  stiong 
confirmation  from  the   doctrine  of   organs. 
The  viimichy  last  mentioned  is  a  branch  of 
this  patbognomy. 

The 
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The  observations   which    naturalists    hav^ 
toade  concerning  national  countenances,  have 
been  fruitful  in  the  science  of  physiognomy, 
but  not  as  to  the  structure  of  the  skull.     No 
general  results  could  be  drawn,  without  a  pre- 
vious collection,  not  of  a  few  only,  but  of  a 
very  large  number  of  skulls,  from  the  juxta- 
position of  which  some  general  result  might 
follow.     It  is  also  necessary  that  we  should 
make  furtlier  and  more  precise  remarks  con- 
cerning the  character  of  nations,  before  this 
branch  of  physiology  can  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated. 

There  is  a  concluding  remark  which  may 
indispose  those  towards  Gall's  theory,  who 
cannot  hinder  the  intrusion  of  moral  feeling 
into  the  field  qf  natural  observation.  This  doc* 
trine  repels  the  notion  of  the  perfectibility 
OF  MAN,  by  which  I  mean  his  indefinite  im^ 
proueability :  for  the  bounds  seem  to  be  fixed 
in  his  physical  organisation.  The  eternal  peace 
is  precluded  by  the  innate  irascible  dispositionr 
Tlie  prevalence  of  all  the  bad  passions  in  man 
cannot  be  impeded,  while  the  physical  ten* 
dencies  in  man  remain  the  same. 

.  Happily,  however,  this  objection  is  but 
apparent :  not  any  of  the  generous  wishes  or 
fond  hopes  of  amiable  minds,  are  opposed  to 
the  dactrines  of  the  philosopher  of  nature ; 

L  tbejr 
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they  are  all  tAove  ^aid  beside  them<  He  who 
is  lead  to  indulge  in  beautifiil  and .  sublime 
speculations  concerning  tlie  grand  ceconomy 
of  nature  and  providence^,  by  the  evidence  of 
Tneral  Jiiness  which  he  finds  within  kim^  or 
the  natural  and  historic  testimony  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  from  without,  will  not  be  op- 
pressed cither  by  the  imperfections  or  fixed 
orgaaisati^n  of  the  physical  world,  as  burthen- 
ing  the  intellectual  and  motal  universe.  He 
will  pierceive  that  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  a 
corresponding  change  in  botli.  Man  may  be 
bound  for  tlie  present  to  certain  organic  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  of  his.faculties,  which 
can  never  be  infinite  in  any  state  of  meliot 
ration*  With  his  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, his  organic  nature  may  alsobe  im^nroved. 
^hy  should  it  not  ? 
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DR.   GALVs  THEORY 

CONCERNINQ   THE 

ORGANS  OF  THE  BRAIN- 

By  Db.  C.  W  ^HUFELAND. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  interest  that  I 
have  listened  to  Di;.  GalPs  own  statement  of 
his  new  doctrine.  And  I  ojn  fully  persuaded 
that  he  belongs  to  the  most  remarkable  persons 
of  our  age,  and  his  doctrine  to  the  boldest 
and  most  important  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  nature. 

It  is  necessary  to  see  and  hear  him  himself^ 
in  order  to  perceive  how  far  removed  he  is 
from,  every  kind  of  quackery,  metaphysical 

L  2  enthu- 
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enthusiasm  *,  and  the  spirit  of  party.  En- 
dued with  a  rare  spirit  of  observation,  acute- 
ness,  and  the  talent  of  deduction ;  brough( 
up  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  and  by  constant 
intercourse  with  her,  become  her  favourite; 
he  has  detected  a  number  of  phsenomena  in 
the  whole  circle  of  organic  beings,  which 
have  hitherto  been  not  at  all,  or  but  super- 
ficially observed.  He  has  ingeniously  com- 
bined these  observations,  discovered  their  ana^^ 
Jogical  relations  and  import,  deduced  infe- 
rences from  them,  and  established  certaia 
truths,  which  are  particularly  worthy  our 
notice,  because  they  are  the  pure  result  oi 
observation  alone.  It  is  thu&  that  he  has, 
cdntemplated  the  properties,  connections, 
and  functions  of  t)flb  nervous  system.  H^ 
himself  ascribes  his  discoveries  alone  to  his 
liaving  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature* 
with  his  senses  awake,  and  his  undertanding 
unprejudiced;  and  to  his  having  regul^irly 
pursued  the  operations  of  nature  through  all 
their  gradations,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
-complete  exhibition  of  plastic  power.     It  ia 

hence 

*  In  the  oiiginal  the  author  says,  tratucendental  enlhvL'- 
siasm,  a  term  which  cannot  briefly  be  explained.  Gall  and 
Hufeland  are  ftWce  hostile  to  the  modem  metaphysicians ; 
and  the  compliment  here  paid  to  Gall  is  in  fact  merely  a 
sneer  upon  the  disciples  of  Kant^  and  the  other  metaphy- 
%ical  leaders. 
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lience  unjust  to  call  this  doctrine  a  System^ 
or  to  judge  of  it  as  such.  The  genuine  ob- 
servers of  nature  are  bad  System-makers. 
They  could  not  see  so  correctly  did  they  set 
out  in  their  enquiries  with  a  system  ready 
formed  in  their  minds.  They  would  mis- 
understand the  real  objects  they  contemplated 
if  they  troubled  themselves  too  much  about 
unity  of  idear.  Hence  Dr.  Gali'^  doctrine  is 
notlring  but  a  collection  of  instructive,  and^ 
in  part  too,  unconnected  observations  of  the 
phasnomena  of  nature,  with  their  immediate 
deductions.  Nor  does  Gall  himself  wish 
that  his  assertions  should  be  seen  from  any 
other  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  yet  too  soon  to  attempt  cri- 
ticising and  judging  the  tlieory  decisively. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  subject  the  particular 
assertions  to  a  long  and  experimental  exami- 
nation. 

My  object  here  is  merely  to  state  a  few 
remarks  and  doubts.  For  examination  should 
begin  with  doubt  and  incredulity,  and  so  it 
began  with  me.  There  cannot  be  foi^nd  a 
more  decided  adversary  of  Gall's  doctrine 
than  I  was  :  nor  was  it  till  I  remarked  with 
what  profundity  of  research,  and  genuine 
love  of  truth,  the  author  of  these  discoveries 
proceeded^  z^A  what  pregnant  truths  his 
t  a  doctj:in^ 
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doctrine  contained,  that  I  began  to  be  a 
believer :  Still  I  am  far  from  being  entirtly 
convinced  of  its  trutli.  There  are*  chasms, 
vague  positions,  and  inadequate  proofs  to  be* 
found  in.it.  And  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty 
towards  Dr.  Gall,  and  towards  that  truth 
which  is  the  object  of.  his  search,  freely  tq 
point  out  these  to  his  attention. 

It  is  necessary,  in  judging  of  Gall's 
opinions,  carefully  to  distinguish  what  is 
anatomical^  which  respects  the  form  an4 
structure  of  the  brain,  from  that  which  is 
physiological,  and  concerns  its  functions. 
The  first  treats  of  objects  of  sensible  percep- 
tion, and  can  therefore  be  ascertained  to  be 
true  only  by  being  sensibly  perceived.  The 
second  contains  the  results  of  perception,  de- 
rived from  various  phaenomena,  by  induction, 
and  inference.  Assertions  of  this  kind  must 
always  be  considered  as  hypothetical,  and  the 
truth  of  them  can  only  be  determined  by  an 
examination  into  t^ie  inferences  and  their 
premises. 

First,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact.  What  has 
Gall  shewn  us  in  the  structure  of  the  brain 
which  we  did  not  know  before  ? 

This  has  been  so  correctly  stated  by  Pn> 
fessoi"  Bischoff,  in  the  first  of  the^  preceding 
chapters,  that  I  have  no^hifig  to  add  but  that 
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I  have,  without  the  aid  of  Gall's  preparatioiiSf 
and  by  means  of  dissections  which  I  hiyielf 
made,    convinced  myself  in  a  great  degree 
of  the  truth  of  his  statements ;  more  especially 
^  far  as  respects  what  he  calls  the  diverging 
nerves.     I  have  aeen  the  separation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  fascicles ;  the  crossing  of 
the  inner  pAir  of  the  pyramids ;  the  passage 
of  layers  of  longitudinal  fibres,  mixed  with 
fibres  running  across,  through  the  pons  varolii; 
the  transition  of  this  substance  into  the  crura 
cerebri;   the  oval  form  and  quality  of  the 
corpora  striata;  the  radius-like  spreading  of 
the  substance  of  the  nerves*  in  all  directions 
on  tlie  surface ;  the  unfolding  of  the  brain 
into  a  skin,  or  rather  its  being  spread  into  a 
broad  surface ;  and  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves 
in  the  four  eminences.     All  these  are  objects 
with  which  we  were  cither  altogether  unac- 
quainted, or  which  we  at  least  did  not  know 
exacdy  and  in  connection.     And  even  if  we 
admitted  that  Gall  had  discovered   nothing 
new  in  the  external  form  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain,  yet  it  is  undeniable  tliat  he  has 
cast   a  new  light  on  the  internal  rtructure 
find  connection  of  those  parts ;  and  this  alone 
would  be  enough  to  immortalize  his  name, 
pvery  one  who  has  eyes  to  jiee  may  convince  • 

\,  4  himself 
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himself  of  this ;  but  it  Is,  indeed^  necessary 
to  practice  the  method  of  anatomical  enquiry 
which  Gall  has  use(] «  and  without  which  he 
would  never  have  made  his  discoveries:  that 
is,  first,  by  beginning  the  examination  fron\ 
below  at  the  medulla  oblongata^  ^nd  pursuing 
it  as  it  ^pread^  above :  and  secondly,  in  using^ 
not  a  knife  which  destroys  the  parts,  but  bl\)nt 
instrumental  in  or^e^  to  sepa^e  and  unfold 
the  pulpy  parts.  I  leave  minuter  exami-r 
pations  of  these  anatopiical  discoveries  to 
greater  sinatomists  tlian  I  profess  to  be ;  but 
I  would  have  them  honest  examiners,  person$ 
who  do  not  confound  the  doctrine  with  him 
who  teaches  it. 

Here  I  shall  c6;ifine  myself  to,  what  is 
hypothetical;  ^A  as  every  thing  which  canr 
not  be  sensibly  deinonsU-ated,  may  b,e  brougl^t 
under  this  head,  we  shall  meet  here  with 
much  that  is  called  anatomical,  as,  for  in^ 
stance,  ^he  course  taken  by  th^  yarioi^s  conr 
geries  pf  l)rain. 

This  top  ha§  beep  completely  stated  by 
Professor;  BischofTi  so  that  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  it,  and  can  build  upon  it  as  forming 
tlie  essence  o^  Djp.  Gall's  do<^trine, 

I  entirely  coincide  ^yith  Dr.  Gall  in  this, 
^hat  what  is  spiritual  Or  intellectual  iq  us,  ope^^i 

rates. 
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rates  by  means  of  organs*,  (which,  Indeed^^ 
every  voluntary  motion  of  the  arhi  proves;) 
that  this  material  condition  of  the  exercise  oi^* 
our  intellectual  powers  applies  not  n^ierely  to 
the  grosser  faculties,  but  to  the  more  internal 
and  subtle  energies,  sensations,  ideas,  &cc. 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  qf  these  more  es^ir 
sential  and  elevated  powers  of  the  mind  j 
and  that  we  may  assume  with  great  probar 
bility,  that  as  the  external  senses  have  tlieir 

particular 

^  f*cw  wil]  probably  be  foUnd  ix\  the  present  age,  wka 
venture  to  dispute  this  position,  in  spight  of  the  very  vague 
and  indistinct  notion  we  forni  of  organs.  The  reader  will 
be  amused  by  comparing  with  this  opinion  that  of  the  elo^ 
qucnt  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  In  bis  Religia  Medici  he  says, 
with  that  peculiar  felicity  of  style  which  renders  him  one  of 
the  finosf  writers  in  our  language,  as  he  is,  one  of  the  most 
original  thinicers  of  our  country.  **  In  our  study  of  ana* 
f^  tomy,  there  is  a  mass  of  mysterious  philosophy,  and  such 
**  as  reduced  the  very  Heathens  to  divinity  ;  yet,  amongst 
'<  all  those  rare  discourses,  and  curious  pieces  I  find  in 
**  the  fabric  of  man,  I  do  not  so  much  content  myself,  as 
^'  in  that  I  find  not,  there  is  no  [any]  organ  or  instrument 
**  for  the  rational  soul ;  for  in  the  brain,  which  we  term 
*^  the  seat  of  reason,  there  is  not  any  thing  of  moment 
"  more  than  I  can  discover  in  the  crany  [cramunt]  of  a 
"  beast ;  and  this  is  a  sensible  and  no  inconsiderable  argu* 
**  ment  of  the  inorganity  of  the  soul,  at  least  in  that  senfe 
"  we  usually  so  conceive  \t  Thiis  we  are  men,  and  we 
''  know  not  how.  Th^xe  is  something  in  us  that  can  be 
'*  without  us,  SLv4  will  be  after  iis,  though  it  is  strange-  that 
('  that  it  hath  no  history,  what  it  w^s  before  us,  nor  canuot 
i*>  tell  how  it  catered  in  us."-rr£DiT0R. 
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particular  organs,  in  like, manner  the  internal 
^ense  may  h?ve  its  various  organs  in  the  brain, 
as  is  indeed  intimated  by  the  variously  formed 
and  different  substances  in  the  brain.  But 
diis  opinion  is  not  new  or  peculiar  to  Dr. 
Gall,  but  has  been  long  ai^d  frequently  as- 
serted by  medical  men.  Dr,  Gall  himself  ad- 
mits this,  and  cites  particularly  tlie  late  Dr. 
Mayer  ^. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  spiritual  substance  in  us, 
in  as  much  as  it  has  a  reference  to  the  world 

without 

•  As  a  proof  how  long  I  have  been  of  Dr.  Gall's  opi- 
nion, even  without  knowing  him,  I  cite  the  following  pas- 
'sage,  which  I  wrote  fifteen  years  ago : — 

'^  I  hope  my  readers  will  not  here  misunderstand  mj 
meaning,  and  imagine  that  T  reckon  the  soul  to  be  a  part, 
or  production,  or  property  of  the  *body.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  soul  is,  in  ray  opinion,  something  to* 
tally  distinct  from  the  body,  a  being  of  a  totally  different, 
more  exalted,  intellectual  world  ;  but  in  this  sublunary 
combination,  and  in  order  to  be  a  human  souly  it  roust  have 
organs  to  fit  it,  not  only  for  action,  but  also  for  sensations, 
and  even  for  the  higher  functions  of  thinking  and  combining 
Ideas.  The  first  cause  of  thought  is,  therefore,  spiritual ;  but 
the  business  of  thinking  itself,  as  carried  ou  in  this  mortsil 
ifiachine,  is  organic.  In  this  manner  alone  can  be  explained 
that  mechanism,  in  many  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the 
influence  of  physical. causes  in  improving  or  disordering  the 
function  of  thinking ;  and  one  may  consider  the  function  as 
material,  and  cure  it  (a  circumstance  which  often  occurs 

t9 
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without  us ;  and  is  to  be  put  in  connection 

wkh  it ;  and  this  san^  spiritual  substance^  in 

tni  as 

to  us  physicians)  without  being  a  materialist ;  that  is,  con- 
sidering the  soul  the  first  cause  of  it,  as  matter,  which,  to 
me,  it  least,  appears  to  be  absurd/' 

Art  of  Frohnging  lAfty  v,  J,  p.  203. 

There  are  still  n^ore  striking  resemblances  to  Gall's  ideas 
to  be  found  in  "  Mayer's  Treatise  on  the  Brain,"  the  spine, 
and  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  Berlin,  1779*  I  will  quote 
poly  a  few  passages  :-r-. 

P.  3(i.  ^'  The  pons  var^Ui^  the  tneduHti  •hkngata,  aqd  tht 
^'  medulla  spmalU,  are  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  th6 
"  creator  has  most  closely  connected  with  life." 

P.  38.  **  It  may  be  asked,  Do  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
*'  fcront  {)owcrs  of  the  soul  take  place  in  different  parts  of 
**  the  brain,  especially  organised  for  that  purpose  ?  This  is 
•*  rendered  probable  by  the  partial  loss  of  particular  powers 
^*  of  the  soul,  by  disease  and  by  wounds." 

P.  41.  ^*  I  see  no  contradiction  in  assuming,  that  each  of 
^*  the  operations  of  the  soul  takes  place  in  particular  de* 
^'  partments  of  the  brain.  As  the  particular  parts  at  such 
^'  a  spot  become,  by  the  more  frequent  repetition  of  their 
**  operation,  more  developed,  the  impulse  of  the  juices 
**  there  will  be  encrcased,"  (consequently  their  size  en- 
♦'  iarged.) 

P.  43.  **  It  is  a  much  more  probable  opinion,  that  the 
**  functions  of  the  soul  are  performed  Jn  the  parts  of  the 
^*  brain  itself,  rather  than  in  its  cavities;  &c.  but  it  would 
"  be  an  extremely  rash  undertaking' to  attempt  fixing  with 
**  certainty,  the  seat  and  disposition  of  the  various  facul- 
«'  ties  of  the  soul." 

There  vis  goad  plain  sense  in  this  note  of  the  learned 
professor's  ^-ork  ;^  but  it  canijot  pass  for  a  moment  as  a  spe- 
f  in^V^l  of  mctaphysic  porrcctness.    \Yc  may  asiume  an  organ 

as 
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is  much  as  it  Is  conscious  of  its  own  ener* 
gies,  reflects  on  them  rationally  and  freely, 
determines  itself,  wills,  orders,  and  brings 
tmity  into  the  variety  of  its  perceptions.  These 
higher,  peculiar  operations  of  mind,  are  most 
assuredly  not  attaohed  to  or  modified  by  or- 
gans ;  and  this  is  also  admitted  by  Gall  com- 
pletely, when  he  asserts,  '*  I  know  no  organ 
f^r  reason,  will,  consciousness,  memory;  for 
these  faculties  belong  to  all  organs,  are  bound 
to  none  In  specie,  but  are  the  common  cha- 
racters and  qusdities  of  the  whole/* 

Besides,  he  hifnself  calls  these  organs  only 
conditions  ^d  pre-dispositions  of  certain  ener* 
gies,  which,  of  course,  supposes  a  something 
else  as  necessary  tq  call  forth  those  energies 
into  actiop;  thjit  is,  he  Apposes  a  certain 
spiritual  substanccj^  but  the  nature  of  which 
Is  foreign  from  ^he  subject  of  his  encjuiry^ 

But 

Its  a  connecting  instrument,  to  bind  an  immaterial  cautr 
i^ith  a  material  function,  (thpugh  this  is  incorrectly  said, 
for  functum  is  merely  ens  rationis^  a  thii^g  of  thought.)  But 
this  explains  nothing,  for  the  organ  itself  must  be  either 
material  or  immaterial;  if  material,  ivhi^^  unites  it  with 
that  which  is  immaterial  ?  and  v^e  vc^ia.  X^e  ^vm  atsio* 
diat  ip$os  cvstodts  of  the  poet,  comprises  th^  g^e^t  practical 
difficulty  in  all  political  institutipns ;;  S'imcthing  like  it  is 
the  case  in  metaphysical  speculation;  who  shall  explain  th^ 
explanation? — EpxTOR.  # 
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ButGallgoesfurther  and  says^  theseorgans  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  that  continuation 
or  extension  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain  which 
we  call  the  fiemispheres  is  their  seat^  and  I  am* 
able  to  point  out  the  place  of  the  greater  part  of 
iheni :  further,  they  are  denoted  by  elevations 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  which  effect  corres- 
ponding protuberances  of  the  skull ;  and  we 
are  therefore  enabled  to  infer  the  internal  ten- 
dencies of  the  mind  from  the  external  f6rm  of 
of  the  skull.  The  proofs  have  been  stated, 
above. 

Upon  tliis  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
jsome  remarks  and  doubts,  which  at  least  pre- 
vent my  considering  the  point  as  absolutely 
decided^ 

I.  The  whole  is  and  remains  but  an  hypop 
thesis,  to  whatever  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility it  may  be  brought,  for  the  proofs  ad-* 
vanced  do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  nor  remove 
all  objections. 

The  principal  proof  brought  forward  in 
physiology  to  ascertain  the  function  of  an 
organ,  consists  in  shewing  that  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  function  always  accompanies 
tlie  existence  of  tlie  organ,. and  that  on  thi? 
contrary,  the  destruction  of  the  organ  entirely 
or  partially  destroys  or  in;>pedes  the  exercise 
of  the  function.    This  prpof  is  more  or  le^^ 

convincing 
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tonvinciog,  according  tatfae  number  ofindw 
viduak,  and  stili  more  according  to  the  van- 
ous  kinds  of  organic  beings,  in  which  tliis 
coincidence  has  been  found.  As  for  instance, 
the  function  of  the  nerves,  as  organs  of  motion 
and  feeling,  is  proved  by  feeling  and  motion 
being  destroyed  by  the  cutting  or  pressing  the 
neive.  It  may  be  asked,  has  Gall  bee$n  able 
to  bring  forward  this  proof  concerning  the 
organs  of  the  brain  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  not.  For  how- 
ever striking  it  is  to  perceive,  that  tlirough  the 
various  classes  of  animals  up  to  man,  certain 
tendencies  and  predispositions  of  the  soul  aie, 
for  the  greatest  part,  found  united  to  certain 
protuberances  of  the  skull;  yet  the  proof,  to 
be  decisive,  ought  to  be  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, for  Gall  hiniself  admits,  that  the  law 
must  be  false,  if  a  single  exception  can  be 
found ;  and  I  have  found  such  exceptions  re- 
peatedly since  I  have  begun  my  examination. 
I  will  mention  only  two.  Prominent  eyes 
(goggle  eyes)  denote,  according  to*  Gall,  a 
strong  verbal  memory,  yet  I  have  seen  such 
eyes  repeatedly,  in  persons  whose  memory  of 
this  kind  is  veiy  weak ;  and  I  lately  met  with 
the  organ  of  theosophy  very  strongly  marked, 
like  a  ball,  in  a  pei*son  who  did  not  manifest 
the  least  disposition  of  the  kind.  . 
...  "As 
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.  As  to  the  fiecend  pioof  arisit^g  f^om  the  wsuit 
pi  the  functioa  where  the  organ  is  wanting : 
here  it  ought  to  be  shewn  that  the  destruction 
/fef  the  organ  is  attended  by  the  loss  of  the 
function,  but  a  wound  on  the  brain  is  so  easily 
mortal,  that  this  kiad  of  proof  seems  impos^ 
isible.  In  cases  of  wounds,  we  have  instances, 
of  large  masses  of  the  surface  of  the  brain 
(and  of  course  organs,  according  to  Gall,) 
being  taken  away,  and  the  individual  has 
survived.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
of  these  persona  has  been  observed  to  lose  any 
of  tlie  predispositions,  or  tendencies,  or  talents, 
jiffixed  to  the  part  of  the  brain  so  lost. 

II.  Size  and  energy  do  not  always  stand  in, 
proportion  to  each  other  in  an  organ.  '  The 
internal  quality,  and  the  more  or  less  of  power 
lying  in  the  mass,  determines  also  as  certainly 
the  energy  of  the  power ;  and  quality  is  abl(^ 
to  supply  what  may  be  wanting  in  extent  or 
quantity.  This  is  the  difterence  between  in- 
tensive and  extensive  perfection,  and  it  is 
therefore  an  error  to  inf*  perfection  from 
size  alone.  This  is  also  taught  us  by  experi- 
ence. Little  men  are  in  general  more  ener- 
getic than  large  men,  and  small  eyes  see  with 
more  strengtlp^  and  last  longer,  than  great 
eyes.     That  which  is  true  of  other  organs 

must 
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Iriust  •  also  be  tlie  case  with  the  organs  of  tlie 
brainv  The  greater  or  less  power  in  an  orgah 
cannot  therefore  dfepend  t)n  its  size  alone,  y^ 
Dr.  Gairs  doctrine  is  supported  entirely  by  thi* 
proposition. 

III.  It  is  well  knO\vn  that  organic  parte 
are  often  enlarged  by  disease,  but  which,  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  heightened  energy, 
shew  only  that  the  nourishing  juices  of  that 
part  have  been  encreased  by  disease ;  and  the 
energy  of  the  functions  of  such  organ  is 
diminished,  not  improved.  They  are  called 
hyperorganisations,  enormities  of  the  sub- 
stance. Thus  the  liver,  stomach,  hegrt,  any 
one  of  the  viscera,  an  arm,  an  eye,  a  £oot, 
.may  be  unusually  enlarged,  but  we  infer  a 
dimitiution,  not  an  increase  of  power.  A 
similar  state  of  things  may  take  place  among 
the  single  organs  of  the  brain,  and  should  we 
xxQt  err  then,  in  inferring  an  encrease  of  power 
^om  an  encrease  of  size  ?  Nor  would  it  be  a 
refutation  of  such  an  argument  to  object  that 
only  one  of  such  organs  would  be  in  that  case 

*  Our  commentator  is  surely  guilty  here  of  a  mistalcc 
Cfirom  which  Dr.  G.  himself  will  not  be  thought  free),  in 
iconfoundinf;  must  with  m^ff.  His  argument  in'  fact  is  suffi* 
cientiy  strong,  when  he  concludes  there  vruy  he  an  intensiirc 
vigour  iadepeitdcntly  of  size. — Editor. 

enlarged  i 
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enlarged;  for  It  often  happens,  that  corre- 
sponding organs  and  limbs  are  alike  affected  ; 
as  both  eyes  and  both  feet  may  swell  together : 
besides,  there  are  organs  in  the  centre  of  the 
bjain  which  arc  but  single  to  the  feeling. 
%  IV.  A  change  may  take  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  an  organ,  occasioned  by  disease,  by 
which  its  energy  may  be  destroyed;  or  in 
other  words,  the  organ  may  be  lamed.  But 
the  size  of  the  organ  is  not  changed,  or  at 
least  the  protuberance  of  the  skull  is  not  flat- 
tened ;  and  even  where  the  organ  disappears 
within,  the  skull  does  not  alwcays  sink,  but 
the  space  is  filled  with  bone.  Here  again, 
therefore,  we  can  draw  no  inference  from  the 
existing  protuberance  to  the  existing  power ; 
and  even  the  substance  of  the  nerves,  when 
lamed,  can  long  retain  its  size  and  extent,  as 
we  experience  in  the  external  nerves. 

V.  We  will  admit  that  the  skull,  not  only 
at  its  first  formation,  but  even  during  the 
whole  of  life,  assumes  the  shape  of  the  brain 
within;  this  is  proved  partly  by  the  law  of  the 
never-ceasing  regeneration  even  of  the  firmest 
parts,  partly  by  the  remarkable  instances  of 
excavations  and  change  of  form  in  the  hardest 
bones,  by  means  of  tumors,  aneurysma,  &c. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  skull  clearly  shews 
tljc  impressions  of  the  vessels  which  lye  below. 

Still,  this  does  not  seem  sufficient  tq  justify 
M  out 
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our  considering  all  the  protuberances  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  skull  to  be  products 
of  the  internal  expansire  power  of  the  brsdn* 
My  reasons  are  these  : 

a.  Tlie  two  laminae  of  the  skull,  do  noty 
it  is  obvious,  always  run  paralleL  This  i^ 
shewn  even  by  an  horizontal,  and  still  more 
by  a  vertical  section^  This  may  be  exhibited 
most  sensibly  by  the  following  experiments 
If  the  external  elevations  of  the  skull  are  the 
iociere  result  of  the  form  of  the  brain,  then 
the  internal  sur&ce  of  fh^  skuU  must  have 
corresponding  depressions  wherever  the  exter-- 
nal  surface  has  any  elevation^  Hence  a  model 
of  the  skull,  taken  in  gypsum  or  wax  from  the 
internal  surface,  would  have  precisely  the 
same  formation^  as  the  skull,  except  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  smaller.  I  have  re- 
peatedly made  this  experiment^  and  have 
in  some  remarked  a  sensible  diversity  bettveea 
the;  skull  and  such  impression. 

b.  Various  causes  may  occasion  the  bony 
substance  erf'  the  Diploe  to  accumulate,^  and 
consequently  remove  the  external  from  the 
internal  lamina,  and  form  an  eleVation  where 
there  is  no  coiTesponding  depression  ♦, 

€.    It 

*  This  is  asserted  by  Gall  hhn^lf;  an^  it  ought  to  fa« 
observed  tbat  this  and  the  preceding  objeGlioos  are  directed 
more  against  tbe  certainty  of  our  knowledge  than  the  reality* 
of  tbe  fact. — Editoh. 
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r.  It  is  certain  that  the  muscles  have  the 
effect  of  producing  a  protuberance  on  thx3 
bones.  This  is  seen  on  the  whole  body  where 
the  muscles  are  attached,  and  this  must  also 
take  place  on  the  skull;  and  thus  the  protu- 
berance on  the  spot  where  the  temporal 
muscle  is  attached,  and  that  where  the  muscles 
of  the  OS  occipith  are  attached,  (thfe^rgans  of 
parental'  affection  and  the  sexual  passion)  are 
on  no  account  to  be  considered  as  product 
and  proof  of  the  quantity  of  brain.  The  , 
^titb^rance  on  the  temple  often  proves  only 
Ifhat  a  person  chews  strongly,  and  the  organ 
of  parental  affection,  that  a  woman  has  borne 
heavy  burthens  ori  her  head  and  shoulders*. 

A  The  protuberances  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  osfrmtisi  over  th6  eyes,  are  Clearly  de'rived 
more  ftx>m  the  internaji  extension  of  the  bone 
which  we  call  the  frontal  sinuses,  than  from 
the  brain ;  and  thus  our  judgement  concern-  ^ 
ing  the  organs  which  lie  here  is  very  fallacious. 
I  have  seen  skulls  in  which  these  sinuses  are 
extended  half  over  the  osfrontis. 

€.  It  is  undeniable  that  external  and  Internal 

accidental  causes  may  produce  protuberances 

oh  the  head.     Of  external  causes  I  will  enu* 

mcrate  only  blows  and  falls ;  of  the  internal, 

M  2  the 

*  This  objection  has  been  anticipated  and  answered. — 

EDiroti. 
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the  gout  and  venereal  disease,  Which  h  is 
known  can  produce  protuberances  that  last 
for  life.  Gall  says,  that  such  protuberances 
may  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  those 
natural  organic  protuberances,  by  being  on 
one  side  only  of,  the  skull,  and  not  alike  on 
both  sides..  But  this  will  not  prevent  decep- 
tion in  tho^e  cases  where  the  organs  on  both 
sides  meet,  and  unite  and  form  but  one  ele- 
vationy  as  for  instance^  the  organ  of  loftiness^ 
theosophy^  and. parental  affection^ 

I  wish,  besides,  that  exact  enquiries  were 
institun^d  in  those  countries  where  it  is  the 
custom,  from  the  earliest  infancy^  to  carry 
heavy  burthens  on  the  head,  as  for  instance^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  permanent 
pressure  from  without  must  necessarily,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  laws,  press  the,  skull  in- 
wards, (and  thus  hinder  the  fonnat;ion  of  the 
organs  in  diis  part)  as  the  permanent  pressure^ 
of  the  bfain  from  within  presses  the  skull  out-* 
wards^  The  latter  is  a  fundamental  position 
of  Gall's  doctrine,  and  if  that  be  true  tlie 
other^must  be  true  likewise.  Hence  in  those 
countries  the  organs  of  loftiness,  theosophy, 
and  firmness  must  be  oppressed,  and  those 
tendencies  of  mind  and  character  must  also 
be  wanting,  for  the  organs  are  mcclianically 
hindered  in  their  formation :  If  therefore  the 

organ* 
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organs  were  found  there  in  spight  of  that 
pressure,  or  if  those  organs  were  not  found, 
and  those  qualities  of  mind  were  still  there, 
in  eidier  case  it  would  furnish  an  argument 
against  Dr.  Gall ;  for,  in  the  first  supposition, 
it  would  appear  that  a  permanent  pressure 
does  not  alter  the  formation  of  the  ^^ull,  and 
thus  the  formation  of  the  skull  by  the  pressure 
of  the  brain  would  be  unproved.  In  tlie 
second  supposition,  it  would  be  evident  that 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  could  exist  without 
the  external  visibly  organs^  and  theii  the  whole 
doctrine  of  orgaim  would  be  ficlse  *, 

VI,  Dr.  Gall  confesses,  that  he  is  not  ac^ 
quainted  with  every  organ  and  its  seat,  and 
there  are  unquestionably  many  qualities  of 
the  mind  and  temper  remaining,  for  which  no 
organ  has  yet  been  found,  and  which  yet  must 
have  one ;  as  these  qualities  (qpe  not  $irtificial 
productions,  but  manifest  themselves  in  earliest 
infancy,  very  strikingly,  as  predispositions 
or  tendencies  of  character;  as  for  instance| 
Self-love  -j*.  It  is  a  quality  we  oft^n  remark 
MS  in 

*  Here  the  author  has  either  grossly  misonderstoo^  QaJK 
or  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  reasoning.  6.  aiiuer^  tH^I 
the  inert  bony  substance  is  formed  altogether  by  th^  ^isf^s 
not  that  it  reacts  upon  it  with  like  power. — Eoi^o?!* 

t  That  Sdf'Unt  is  no  simple  principle  of  Ol^^  nalare,  as 
has  been  long  iacantiously  admitted  and  takaa  lor  granted*; 
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TCiy  young  childi*en»  that  i\^y  refer  every 
tjying  to  tiiemselves,  keep  every  thing  for 
tjiemselves,  part  with  nothiiig^  ajid  are  ^enr 
yious  towards  others;  while  on  the  contrary, 
\ve  perceive  in  jOthiH-  children,  from  the  very 
first,  an  impulse  to  forget  themselves,  to  share 
.every  thing  widi  others^  hf  kind  and  social. 
Vanity,  rapacity,  avarice,  lovie  of  fame,  ^n 
but  prQduots  and  various  forms  of  selfishness. 
5elf-love  ought,  therefore,  to  have  its  organ, 
3$  vr^U  as  the  love  of  otl^4,  ao4  the  ifppulse 
to  murder  would  thjsn  be  explicable  as  a  dis- 
ease.  Ta^^  and  sipell  ought,  besides,  to  have 
their  organs  in  the  l?raip,  9S  vjr^Uas  the  sense 
of  ^oni[rs  and  cplpiics^  for  p^ir  taste  4ik1  our 
judgement  CQnppnnpg  U  4te  evidently  di|fjpr- 
ent  things  t.  npj  does  it  ^eera  to  me  th9.t  oppOr 
Hte  qualitiiea  can  be  well  e^plainl^d,  as  Q.  e^r 
pbiins  tliwft,  by  the  mere  wan^  of  organs. 
The  want rpf  .good  humour  is  inerp  iodiffer* 
-  ^-     .   ..    .  e«pe, 

upon  wbicli  assumption  modern  systems  of  morals  have  beet) 
esfabHshed  ;  4iaS'i)c<?n  reconlly  pr^e4  with  ail  th«  StPCtmafc 
fi^  metaphysic  demon^tratioi)  b^.^  train  of  acute  and  original 
arguments  in  a  small  work,  entitled,  **  An  Essay  on  fit  Prm- 
cipks  <if  /%j«flt5  4cfhn,"  published  l^'  Jo^bn^op.  Thlf  ^Utlc 
tiact  iii^s  wrelied^,9fta,of  tbp  jtcat^st  dcs^^r^  in  pipral 
philosophy.  •.  '^i^f^  author  has  hUQcecdcd  in  ptov^n^,  to  t^e 
logical  ui)4Qrstanduig9  a.doctrif|ip..wiiich  t^^.blfUcT  fc^lin^ 
^  nu^..)nk)5^  ^j^dcif^br^tced  in  opppsitipp  to  the  f^sh^fble 
.^imPf^  iJ^^i^Nw  "1  cflpffliic  of  fUTtl^  <tn^  qhsj^adfi  dim.- 
li^lpted  actions, — Editor. 
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*iicft,  not  uttually  bad  temper ;  the  waftt  of 
love  is  not  hatred ;  hot  the  want  of  avarice 
liberality.  Must  we  not  assume  that  these 
opposite  inclinations  have  each  their  peculiar 
organ  ?  And  what,  if  we  perceive  that  an  inv 
clihation  suddenly  changes  itself  into  the  very 
contrary,  of  which  we  have  wistancec  ?  Jf  wfc 
see  a  liberal  man,  on  suddenly  acquiring 
riches,  become  avaricious  ?  Has  a  new  organ 
sprung  up  within  hipi  ?  This  is  not  conceive 
able. 

Whether  these  still  unknown  organs  b6 
found  or  not,  we  must  assume  that  they  re- 
ally do  exist,  and  in  both  c$s0s  4  t):oubk^pn)Q 
difficulty  arises. 

If  they  are  not  found,  thip  renders  It  vety 
unitertain  what  functions  we  shall  ascribe  to 
die  organs  already  founds  for  It  may  then^ 
aye,  it  must  then  follow,  that  the  d^part^ 
mentsof  the  skull  already  ascertained  to  cover 
certain  organs,  must  ako  cover  at  the  samfe 
time  other  organs ;  and  who  will  then  be  able 
to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  the  kiroven  an4 
what  to  tfre  unknown  ofgins? 

Should,  however,  these  organs  be  fctui^t 

we  shall  then  at  length  find  the  surface  Qf  the 

braki  so  covered  with  organs,  that  the  districts 

9aagn«d  to  each  will  peqpetiMilly  become 

M  4  MnaUer, 
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smaller,  so  that  it  will  become  impossible  te 
distinguish  them  by  feeling. 

To  this  we  have  to  add,  that  Dr.  Gall  as- 
sumes that  each  circumvolution  of  the  brain 
(gyrus  cerebri)  is  a  distinct  organ;  in  that 
cage  there  would  be  30  organs  on  each  side  ; 
and  the  gyri  cerebri  do  not,  as  is  well  known, 
press  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  skulL 

yil.  Dr,  Gall  divides  the  whole  congeries 
of  nerves  into  the  diverging  and  eonvefgiiig, 
and  asserts,  that  wherever  the  one'is^  found| 
the  other  also  is.  Each  nerve,  and  also  the 
brain,  unites  both. 

Ingenious  as  this  idea  is,  artd  though  it" 
harmonises  with  the  fundamental  functions  of 
the  nervous  system>  yet  it  has  not  been  eaipe- 
rimentally  demonstrated.  I  certainly  per^ 
ctive  that  the  one  portion  form  Ganglia,  and 
tlie  other  Cornmissures ;  that  the  pne  is  some- 
what stouter  than  the  other :  But  I  do  not, 
and  cannot  see  that  the  one  diverges  ♦  and  the 
other  converges. 

The  characteristic  si^  that  the  diverging 

mass  is  accompanied  by  arteries,  the  divergr 

Wig  mass  by  veins,  is,  for  this  reasoiii  uote- 

/  wblc; 

*  Yet  our  critic  declares  at  the  beginmng,  his  conviction 
pf  the.  trutk   of  Gjalf 8  notiont-  concennng  the  imrjflBf 
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(  nable,  because  in  every  part  of  the  human 

body,    veins   arc    found    wherever    arteries 
are. 

VIII.  Where  then  is  the  central  point  of 
the  congeries  of  diverging  and  converging 
nerves?  There  must  be  such  a  point,  for 
otherwise  the  idea  of  diverging  and  converg- 
ing would  Bavje.  no  meaning,  and  the  whole 
nervous  systeni  would  have  no  unity.  But, 
according  to  Gall,  1  see  every  where  nothing 
but  diverging  and  converging  substance .  Eve^i 
the  medulla  Qblong^ta,  ^hich,  according  to 
|iiiQ  is  the  point  of  union,  or  kernel  of  the 
whole  system,  consists  of  single  fascicles  of 
nerves  which  have  individually  their  particular 
functicHi. 

IX.  I  must  ad4  a  remark  as  to  the  seeing 
with  07^  eye.  This  assertion  may  be  very  ' 
easily  refu|ed  by  $he  following  simple  expey i^ 
ment  Let  any  one  hold  a  broad  sheet  of 
paper  perpendicularly  before  him,  with  the 
back  against  his  forehead  and  nose,  dividing 
as  it  were  the  face,  and  of  course  the  circle 
of  vision.  By  this  means  the  rays  pf  light 
on  the  one  side  cannot  enter  into  the  eye  on 
the  other  lide,  through  the  opaque  body  which 
divides  the  face ;  and  if  we  actually  see  wit|i 
one  eye  only,  we  should  in  this  case  behold 
f>nly  one  Half  of  the  circle  of  vision :  but  we 

•       do 
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do  in  fact  see  the  whole,  and  thus  the  asBertfon 
of  Gall  is  refuted.  We  must,  therefore,  thus 
modify  tlie  position,  that  every  man  sees  in 
general  better  with  one  eye  than  with  two, 
^itlicf  because  his  eyes  by  nature  have  un* 
equal  strength,  or  because  he  has  accustomed 
himself  to  use  the  one  more  than  the  other. 

X.  I  cannot  approve  of  what  has  been  said 
c<H)cerning  CQUscienee,  for  this  is  Dot  an  ob- 
ject of  experinjent,  and  does  not  therefore 
come  within  the  sphere  of  Dr.  Gairs  doctrine. 
It  has  no  organ,  and  cJur  C0nccrn  is  with 
organs  only ;  nor  can  I  applaud  the  Ipnd  of 
explanation  here  given,  Conscience  is  said 
to  arise  from  the  relation  of  our  actions  to  mir 
inclinations,  but  it  may  Ipe  further  asked,  why 
does  the  agreement  pf  our  actions  and  incli- 
nafaons  ddight  us,  and  (heir  disagreement 
give  us  pain?  This  shews  us  that  our  internal 
self-satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  has  its  origin 
in  a  higlier  principle  of  oirr  mind,  that  h, 
the  principle  or  scn$t  (f  truth,  of  which  otlr 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  gopd  and  bad, 
beauteous  and  deformed  (tn  a  higher  sense  of 
thesfe  terms),  are  so  many  different  modifica^ 
tions,  and  of  which  we  have  tfie  clearest 
marks,  e\'cn  in  the  child*  This  aftme  is  con- 
science, and  it  is^  the  opposhionr  ^f  true  and 
false,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  tod,  wfcieh 

constitutes 
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constitutes  its  sphere;  and  not  the  dissatis^ 
faction  which  a  man  feels  when  his  inclina- 
tions are  not  gratified;  for othervvase  the  regret 
which  an  epicure  feels  when  he  sees  a  spoiled 
dish,  would  be  an  affair  of  conscience  :  yet 
this  fpljows  from  Gall's  explanation*.  On 
the  CQntrary,  according  to  the  derivation 
given  above,  conscience  is  the  august  pledge 
of  a  more  noble  and  divine  descent;  it  distin- 
guishes us  essentially  from  the  brute  creation, 
and  connects  us  with  a  loftier  world  of  spirits, 
between  which  and  the  animal  world  man 
stan^Sy  and  of  which  we  have  but  an  imper- 
fect prc-sentiment,  resembling,  perhaps,  what 
the  brute  creation  have  of  us.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  assert  that  conscience  is  moral  in- 
stiJijupt,  and  as  th^  animal  seems  sometimes  to 
approach  to  human  nature,  but  merely  in- 
stinctively, which  man  alone  understands, 
and  whiph  ceases  to  be  instinct  in  him ;  in 
like  manner  it  seems  as  if  man  has  an  instinct 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  which  he  is  in  some 
other  mo^e  of  existence  to  learn  to  under-! 
Stand. 

The 

f  Dn  Hufdand  must  have  miiuoderstood  bit  apthor,  or 
Pr.  G.  mnst  have  expressed  himself  worse  than  the  Editor  is 
ffcquainted  with;  if  this  comment  irere  necessary. 
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The  result  of  my  examination  I  would 
thus  express.  I  adopt  Gall's  docnne  in  as 
much  as  it  assigns  the  energy  of  the  mind  to 
the  brain  as  its  organ,  and  in  this  organ  assigns 
to  particular  and  distinct  energies  a  particular 
and  appropriate  organisation  of  the  brain. 
But  I  deny  that  these  individual  organs 
are  always  intimated  by  elevations  of  the 
surface  of  the  skulL  Still  more  confident- 
ly do  I  deny  that  the  elevations  upon  the 
skull  arise  solely  from  this  cause,  and  that 
therefore  a  sure  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
them  to  the  dispositions  and  tendencies  of  the 
piind.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  is  true  in 
theory,  but  there  are  no  means  of  applying  it 
jn  particular  cases.  In  otiier  i^ords,  the 
organology  is  on  the  whole  true,  but  the  orgmh 
4fsfopy  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
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.  ON  THE  EFFECT  AND   AMPLICATION  OF 
GALL'S   DOCTRINE. 


Useful  and  pernicious  Consequences. 

L  COME  now  to  a  point  which  does  not,  in- 
deed»  concern  the  science  itself,  but  which 
interests  a  great  number  of  persons  still  more ; 
that  is,  what  is  the  use  of  this  doctiine?  Are 
its  consequences  salutary  or  pernicious  \ 

I  am  well  aware  how  unjust  it  is  to  put  such 
questions  too  soon  to  th6  discoverers  of  new 
doctrines,  and  to  judge  of  them  by  the  an- 
swer; '  Every  truth  is  good  and  useful ;  every 
discovery,  if  it  be  really  one,  is  an  extension 
of  the  sphere  of  truth,  ahd  hence  also  of 
human  perfection  and  felicity,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  Its  consequences  must  be  good 
and  salutary,  however  unable  we  may  be  to 
perceive  it,  and  if  it  injure,  it  can  be  only  fr6m 
its  abuse;  and  what  is  there  in  the  world, 
even  in  the  most  excellent  things,  which 
may  not  in  this  way  become  injurious  ? 

For 
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For  the  present  I  will  make  but  a  few  re- 
marks, necessary  to  prevent  such  abuse,  to 
correct  unfair  judgements  that  may  be  formed, 
and  suggest  hints  concerning  the  future  ap- 
plication of  tl;ie  doctrine. 

We  may  consider  tins  application  as  it  is 
general,  and  as  it  is  particular. 

As  to  tlie  general  application  of  it,  I  must 
reply  first  to  two  objections,  which  were  they 
well  founded  would  certainly  have  the  great- 
est weight,  VIZ,  That  this  doctrine  teaches  ma- 
terialism; and,  that  it  deprives  the  hwnan 
mind  of  its  freedom^  and  consequently  of  its 
morality. 

The  first  point  charges  this  doctrine^with 
representing  the  spiritual  principle  in  us  as  a 
somewhiat  corporeal,  dep^ident  on  organ- 
isation, and  being  one  with  it ;  thus  giving 
aid  to  the  fatally  prevailing  doctrine  of  m^e- 
rialism,  according  to  which  mind  is  but  a 
mere  attribute  of  body,  and  perbhable  witli 
it. 

This  is  obviously  not  the  case.  Gall  care- 
fully distinguishes  the  spirit,  the  soul,  from 
the  organisation ;  the  organs  are  the  material 
conditions  of  its  activity,  not  the  aclire  being 
itself;  without  the  presence  arid  influence  of 
tlie  spiritual  being  they  are  nothing*  Still 
further,  he  excepted  the  higher  pov\'ers  of  mind 

from 
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from  tlte  stale  df  depcndancc  on  single  or- 
gans^   and    considers  reason,    conscioasness, 
and  volition,  as  hovering  alike  over  all.     Ifc 
who  finds  materialism  in  this,  may  find  it  a» 
well  in  the  assertion,  that  the  body  has  influ^ 
ence  on  the  mind,  and  the   mind  on  the 
body,  and  yet  no  one  doubts  of  this*     It  is  the 
same  whether  we  say  the  soul  moves  the  an» 
by  means  of  the  nerves,  or,  the  soul  is  alfect- 
cd  by  light  through   the  optic  nerve*;    or 
wliether  we  say  the  soul  requires  the  cd-ope-^ 
ration  of  certain  opg^iic  functions  for  ttie  call* 
ing  forth  of  her  higher  energies ;  for  nothing 
more  i»  in*  hct  asserted  than  that  the  eoul' 
tteedk  in  this  sublunary  existence  the  aid  of  ir 
eo-operating  ma&Krial    conibrmation   (viz.  t4 
organs)  in  order  to  act  in  this  sphere,  and  at' 
the  same  time  be  limited  and  determined  in 
this  its  action*     It  is  here  assumed  that  the 
$oul  is  an  essence   altogedier  distinct   from 
matter,  and  yet  in  this  life  indissolubly  bound 
to  the  world  of  matter,  by  a  bond  of  union 
utterly  inconceivable  by  us.     The  Materialist 
and  the  Immaterialist  differ  in  this ;  the  one 
considers  matter  as  the  sole  cause,  while  the 
other  considers  it  as  the  condition  (conditio 
sine  qud  non)  of  the  active  powers  of  the  soul. 
TJie  latter  is  GalPs  mode  of  thinking,  and  he 
Unho  finds  materialism  in  it,  does  not  under^ 

stand 
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$tand  what  materialism  or  what  Gall's  doctrine 
is,  or  cannot  and  will  not  understand  it,  be* 
cause  he  is  already  a  materialist,  and  glad  to 
draw  any  doctrine  into  union  with  hiii  favourite 
system. 

Though  superfluous,  I  will  add  another^ 
and  that  a  decisive  observation.  Were  the 
organs  the  sole  gause  of  the  activity  of  the. 
mind,  it  remains  to  be  explained  what  that 
power  is  \yhich  prevents  their  being  all  alike 
active,  which  gives  them  their  direction,  and 
allows  at  one  time  an  inclination  to  prevail, 
and  at  another  time  restrains  it.  What  is  this 
determining  po^er  ?  It  cannot  be  the  organ  it- 
self, but  something  out  of  it  or  beyond  it; 
hence  it  must  be  the  will,  a  something  spiri- 
tual, independant  of  organisation.  Further, 
in  what  does  the  difference  lye  between  sleep 
and  wakefulness ;  between  the  activity  of  the 
mind  when  awake  and  ^hen  dreaming  ?  It 
lies  in  this  only,  that  in  the  one  the  organs  of 
the  brain  act  without  spontaneity  and  free 
will,  and  in  the  other  freely  and  spontane- 
ously. And  does  not  this  shew  that  the 
activity  of  the  organs  and  that  of  volition  are 
different  things  ? 

The  second  reproach  which  concerns  the 
freedom,  and  of  course  the  morality  of  ac^ 
tion$>  is  equally  ill  founded,  for  the  organs 

determine 
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dcfermine  merely  the  disposition  or  tendency, 
not  the  actions  themselves.  These  are  left  to 
be  directed  by  our  free  will,  and  it  depends 
upon  us  to  exercise  as  we  please  these  organs 
of  the  soul,  as  it  does  to  use  thfe  external 
organs  of  the  body.  The  only  difference  is 
this,  that  he  who  has  a  very  strong^organ  will 
have  a  stronger  inclination  to  exercise  the  ac- 
tivity united  with  it,  and 'more  difficulty  in 
abstaining  from  that  exercise,  than  he  will 
have,  whose  organ,  is  feeble.  Besides,  this  no- 
tion is  in  no  respect  new^  we  do  but  change 
words,  and  call  new  organs,  what  before  were 
termed  the  good  and  bad  dispositions  and 
tempers  of  men.  Every  one  has  been  long 
convinced  that  men  are  born  with  different 
inclinations,  some  of  which  manifest  them-*" 
selves  very  early  in  life,  so  that  in  children 
of  the  same  parents,  and  educated  togethet 
and  alike,  very  different  dispositions  and  in» 
clinations  may  be  observed.  Hence  there 
have  been  long  a  class  of  vices  and  virtues  of 
temperament,  in  reference  more  to  organi- 
sation than  liberty ;  and  what  but  such  violent 
inclinations  and  desires  opposing  the.  better 
knowledge  and  will  of  individuals,  have  the 
theologians  had  in:,  view  when  they  have 
treated  of  original  sin,  temptations  of  the 
^evil,  &Ct  &c.    i€rall  adds  to  this,  merely 

N  certain 
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certain  organs  as  the  seat  of  subh  inclinationsy 
&c.  the  will  remains  still  free.  And  it  is 
with  these  organs  of  the  mind,  ad  with  those 
of  the  body,  that  by  not  being  exercised  not 
only  is  the  act  hindred,  but  even  the  organs 
themselves  lose  their  fitness  for  action  ;  and  iq 
like  manner,  by  such  exercise,  they  are  dc^ 
veloped  and  encrcased.  Thus,  by  means  of 
moral  culture,  the  disposition  and  inclination 
may  be  modified  and  dixtiinished*  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  6arly  edncatioti^  while 
these  organs  are  in  growth.  At  this  periodf 
by  Tiolence  or  punishmenlji  the  developed 
ment  of  organs  niay  be  hindered,  and  tbeic 
influence,  during  life,  diminished,  as  iq 
known  to  be  the  case  of  the  bodUy  orgws 
when  not  exercised  in  early  youth. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  special  applics^tion  of 
this  doctrine,  and  this  may  be  made  as  U 
respects  physiognomy,  ethics,  educationj  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine;  and  this* application  may  Sdso  be 
considered  as  it  respect^.a  general  or  an  indi^ 
yid  ual  judgement. 

And  here  I  must  begin  by  observing,  t|Mt 
though  in  my  opinion  the  g^enerai  ap^UoK^adi 
is  not  injurious,  I  yet  consider  each  par^tenlir 
individual  application  to  be,  'for  the  preseni 
premature,  -hazarddus,   aod  era&  ui^ust  wd 

dangerous 
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dangerous,  to  the .  kidividuah  I  have  shewn 
^ove,  how  much  is  wanting  to  complete  car- 
Uinty,  in  inferring  tlie  form  of  the  brain  apd 
Us  organs,  from  the  external  shape  of  the 
efkuU  ;  how  many  exceptions  must  be  allow- 
ed for.fron^  external  circumstances^  diseases, 
wounds,  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  &c. ; 
and  that  hence,  however  well  established  the 
geiieral  positions  may  be^  we  cannot  still  be 
confident  in  our  particular  application.  The 
tules  of  Qature  may,  as  Gall  very  justly  ob- 
serves, be  ill  theiflselves  fixed  ?nd  invariable, 
an(>  not  even  puffer  an  exception  ;  still  thesq 
fules  may  be  variously  modified  and  changed 
in  their  app^vances  in  nature,  as  we  see  in 
plants  and  trees,  of  which  every  species  has  a 
distinct  principle  of  formation  aii4  gj'owth  j 
and  yet,  thipugh  external  circumstances,  the 
yarious  individuals  of  the  same  species  raity 
(Jisplay  the  greatest  varieties  and  diversities  of 
grpwth  and  form.  In  respect  to  the  shape  of 
the  skull,,  the  deviation  from  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Gall  may  be  but  the  hundredth  case, 
but  not  knowing  that  hundredth  case,  our  judg- 
ment of  the  ninety-nine  cases  must  necessarily 
be  uncertain.  To  this  we  must  add  the  very 
important  circumstance,  that  tlie  organ  be- 
trays only  the  tendency,  the  disposition  to- 
wards ^y  quality  or  energy,  not  tlie  quality 
N  2  itself. 
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itself.  He  for  instance  who  lias  the  organ  of 
cupidity,  may  have  a  stronger  inclination  to 
steal,  but  still  be  no  thief;  his  power  of  free 
action  may  so  keep  down  the  power  of  the 
organ,  that  not  only  the  act  to  which  it  tends 
may  be  repressed,  but  even  the  organ  itself 
be  lamed  and  lose  its  ppwer,  as  we  see  in  the 
external  organs  of  our  body.  How  imjust, 
therefore,  would  it  be,  to  cast  suspicion  on  k 
person  having  such  an  organ,  when  he,  per^ 
haps,  on  the  contrary,  deserves  our  estceni 
in  a  higher  degree,  than  he  who  has  by 
nature,  no  impulse  to  correct  and  subdue.  * 

Besides;  what  renders  the  individual  ap- 
plication still  more  uncertain,  is  the  difficulty 
df  discovering  the  organ  by  feeling.  Gall 
himself:  confesses,  that  among  his  many 
scholars,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  pos* 
sess  that  address,  that  delicacy  of  tact,  which 
is  requisite  to  render  their  observations  worthy 
to  be  relied  upon.  To  acquire  this  skill 
<lemands  habit  and  attention,  as  it  were; 
a  peculiar  education  of  the  hand. 
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Application  to  Physiognomy. 

.  it  is  certain,  that  should  the  physiognomy 
of  the  skull  be  in  general  confirmed,  it  would 
offer  more  reality  and  certainty  than  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  countenance  which  Lavaier 
taught,  as  it  respects  solid  and  firm  parts, 
while  the  face  consists,  for  the  gi'eater  part, 
of  soft  and  changeable  features.  Indeed,  the 
skull  alone  furnishes  us,  propeirly  speaking, 
with  a  physiognomy ;  that  is,  a  doctrinie  or 
science  of  natural  qualities  or  properties : 
while  the  common  physiognomy  is  (more 
correctly)  rather  pathognomy,  or  the  science 
of  the  affections  and  passions  of  man,  as  far 
as  tliey  can  be  expressed  on  the  countenance, 
and  gradually  give  it  a  certain  form  and 
character. 

But  still,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  cra- 
niology  affords  us  no  certain  physiognomy  as 
iapplied  to  individuals; 


Application  to  Educatioju 

It.would  be  a  gieat  abuse  of  this  doctrine 

to  determine  ^t  once  the  moral  s^nd  scientific 

N  3  pro- 
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propensities  of  children  from  the  fancied  or-^ 
gans  of  their  skull,  and  fix  their  education 
accordingly.  It  might  make  many  a  one 
wretched. 

But  still  it  may  in  general  serve  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  early  developcment  of 
|>ropensities  and  tendencies  of  character,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  early  repressing  bad  and 
encouraging  good  qualities;  as  by  these 
means  the  several  organs  would  be  either 
impeded  or  promoted  in  their  growth,  and 
even  in  infancy  determined  and  fixed  for  hfe. 
It  may  also  help  to  destroy  the  generally 
prevalent  and  fatal  mistake^  that  children  are 
to  be  trained  to  good  conduct  merely  by 
instructing  and  convincing  their  imderstand-^ 
ings,  and  never  by  inspiring  them' with  implicit 
faith  arid  blind  obedience,  though  many 
things  in  this  age  can  only  be  believed,  not 
comprehended,  and  many  virtues  must  be? 
made  a  matter  not  of  insight  but  of  mecha-^ 
nical  habit.  The  evil  of  the  contrary  prac- 
tice is  this,  that  by  waiting  till  the  duties  of 
life  can  be  comprehended,  the  tim:e  is  lost 
when  they  can  be  rendered  habitual^  and,^ 
as  it  were,  natural^  so  ^t  they^  in  future 
remain  mere  notions  and  opijftions,  not  deeply 
rooted  and  seemingly  Aatuirftl  fedkig^.  Gfdl'? 
doctrine  shews,  that  by  mechanicftl^  hmder*' 
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ing  a  bad  tendency  from  coming  into  action, 
(whether  by  external  motives  or  not)  the  or- 
gan is  prevented  front  developing  itself,  and 
the  root  of  the  evil  is  destroyed ;  and  in  like 
manner  by  cultivating  and  strengthening  good 
habits  and  thoughts  (though  by  mechanical 
means)  in  childhood,  the  organs  by  which 
they  act  may  be  so  developed  and  improved, 
Uiat  the  tendency  to  good  may  be  increased, 
in  this  way  we  may  cultivate  in  men,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  morally,  a  moral  and  pious 
nature,  undoubtedly  far  more  valuable  dian 
the  artificial  talents  so  elaborately  produced 
by  our  modern  systems  of  learned  education. 


application  to  Morals. ^ 

This  doctrine,  generally  accepted  and  ap- 
{>lied,  is  certainly  advantageous  rather  than 
pernicious  to  trije  morality.  It  leaves  the 
mind  free,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  though 
it  points  out  how  far  it  is  limited  by  certain 
pre-determined  tendencies  to  evil ;  and  in  this 
it  also  impresses  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
moral  culture,  in  order  to  subdue  those  ten- 
dencies, and  thus  raises  the  worth  of  morality 
as  well  in  general  as  in  particular  instances, 
by  making  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle  more 
N  4  apparent 
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apparent,  where  nature  has  given  strongly  de- 
veloped organs.  It  is  true,  it  teaches  ako  that 
at  last,  in  extreme  cases,  the  tendencies  may- 
be so  decidedly  preponderant,  as  to  be  na 
longer  governable  by  the  will ;  yet  here 
also  it  leads  us  to  feel  indulgence  and  com- 
passion towards  those  morally  unimproveablc 
men  whom  (viewing  them  in  this  light),  we 
cannot  possibly  hate,  but  must  pity,  as  those 
who  are  incurably  diseased.  It  shews  us  also, 
and  this  is  of  peculiar  importance,  that  it  is 
by  education  that  morality  is  fixed  and  se- 
cured to  us,  as  our  own  inmost  property,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  the  influence,  of  motives 
raised  above  this  life,  that  is,  by  religion,  that 
a  defective  organisation  can  be  remedied,  the 
natural  organic  impulses  siibdued,  and  man 
determined  to  what  is  good  and  holy,  even 
:}gainst  his  Inclination  and  his  will. 

But  it  would  \>e  otherwise  were  we  desirous 
to  determine  by  this  doctrine  individually  the 
moral  worth  and  character  of  men.  This  is 
not  to  be  known  by  any  art  which  lies  in  the 
fingers,  by  any  swellings  or  protuberances  of 
the  skull :  indeed,  if  we  seriously  reflect,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  the  judging  of  the 
moral  worth  ^f  others  is,  generally  speaking, 
not  the  office  of  men  who  are  so  little  able  to 
judge  properly  even  of  their  own  worth*    But 

mixing 
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mixing  with  moral  judgement  a  physical  job- 
servation  like*  tlmt  of  Gall*s  doctrine,  what 
errors  would  not  be  committed,  how  often 
might  the  bad  man  be  fancied  good,  and^ 
what  is  far  worse,  the  good  man  be  deemed 
bad  !  He  who  had  conquered  decided  pro- 
pensities to  evil  (the  highest  triumph  of  vir* 
tue),  and  raised  his  mind  to  purity  and  good- 
ness, might  still  appear  to  be  a  dangerous,  and 
be  a  suspected  man ;  while  he  who  had  no  organ 
of  vice,  and  whose  freedom  from  it  would 
therefore  suppose  little  virtue,  would  be 
esteemed,  compared  with  him,  an  angel  of 
light. 

Application  to  Jurispnidence. 

The  influence  of  this  doctrine  upon  crimir 
nal  justice  is  important.  If  we  assume  a  pre- 
disposition to  certain  crimes  in  the  physical 
organisation  of  the  subject,  his  criminality 
may  be  deemed  less,  but  he  himself  becomes 
more  dangerous ;  criminals  enter  into  the  class 
of  sick  men,  and  punishments  are  remedies. 
Where  a  cure  is  possible,  occupation,  instruct 
tion,  punishment,  are  to  be  considered  alike 
as  means  of  cure ;  but  where  all  these  are  t)f 
no  avail,  when  it  seems  that  the  power  of  the 

•iUr 
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ill-disposing  Dfgati  is  so  predoniinant  that  it 
can  ho  longer  be  regulated  oy  the  will>  then 
the  individual  is  to  he  treated  like  otie  insane^ 
removed  from  the  great  body  of  society,  that 
he  may  not  injure,  or  possibly  infect  it.  This 
separation  cannot  always  be  effected  by  entire 
seclusion ;  he  is  dangeious  to  every  one,  and 
the  life  of  one  so  useless  and  Wretched  may  bd 
of  no  worth  at  all  It  may  be  necessary  (td 
use  a  Mosaic  phrase)  to  cut  such  a  soul  off 
from  his  people,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  for 
the  reason  that  makes  the  surgeon  amputate  a 
useless  and  incurable  limb.  This  docltrine^ 
therefore,  instead  of  leading  courts  of  justice 
to  be  unwisely  mild  and  gentle,  should  rather 
make  thexn  severe  ia  their  judgements,-  not 
indeed  with  a  view  to  punish  a  fault  that  could 
have  been  avoided,  but  iti  order  to  pretent 
crimes  in  future,  and  form  a  conviction  that 
theie  are  no  other  means  of  individual  re- 
form, or  general  security. 

Btit  of  course  the  general  application  only 
of  ^e  doctrine  is  meant,  and  on  no  account 
a  particular  application  to  individuals.  The 
magistrate  has  never  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
moral  worth  of  the  subject,  his  concern  is 
only  with  his  actions.  He  has  no  right  to 
ii^rthe  probability  of  future  violations  of  the 
law  but  from  previous  offences ;  and  though 

he 
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he  should  infer,    from   long  continued  and 
repeated  acts,  a  strong  physical  impulse,  he 
has  no  right  to  form  such  inference  from  an 
examination  of  the  organs  of  his  he^d ;  the 
less  so,  as  there  sttU  prevails  so  much  uncer- 
tainty in  the  forming  of  indindual  judgements- 
This    applies  also    to  judicial  medicine^. 
The  organology    is  not  yet    advanced    far 
enough  to  furnish  grounds  for  detentiitiing  the 
greater  or  less  culpability  of  the  individual; 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  not  materially  affect 
the  administration  of  justice,  for  it  has  been 
shewn  that  that  strong  natural    impulse  to 
commit  a  crime  which  might  lessen  his  moral 
guilt,  would  at  the  same  time  render  him 
still  morgan  object  of  punishment,  politically, 
in    reference  to    the  greater  danger  to  tlie 
public  from  the  influence  of  that  natural  im- 
pulse. 

'  Application 

*  Medkina  forenaui  This  is  a  topick  in  the  admioistrft- 
tion  of  justice  in  Germany,  unknown^  at  least  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  study,  to  our  English  practitioners  and  lawyers. 
But  it  is  considered  of  sd  much  importance,  that  lectures 
are  read,  upon  it  regularly  in  all  the  great  uni^rsitxas.  11 
comprehends  all  those  subjects  upon  which  medical  men  arp 
in  the  habit  of  giving  their  testimony  in  courts  of  jil^tice, 
of  course  all  the  s3miptoms  by  which  poisoning,  wilfiil 
ftiurder,  the  birtfa  of  a  bastard  child,  dead  or  alive,  iic.  ara 
to  be  judged  of.  A  great  variety  of  matters  are  included 
in  it,— £• 
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application  to  the  practice  of  Medicine^ 

Though  I  estimate  the  new  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Gall  highly,  as  enlarging  our  naedical 
knowledge,  I  cannot  yet  convince  myself  of 
their  utility  in  practice. 

The  only  cases  in  which  they  might  be 
useful,  are  those  of  the  diagnostic  and  prog- 
nostic symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  mind. 
We  might  be  often  able  to  determine,  with 
greater  probability,  the  seat  of  the  suflFering 
mental .  power,  and  to  judge  of  the  proba- 
bility of  cure  from  the  more  strong  or  weak 
developen^ent  of  the  organ. 

But  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  no  new  and  essential  remedy  afford- 
ed, /or  tlie  knowledge  we  already  have  con-^ 
ccrning  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
has  taught  us  the  use  of  topical  bleed ihg,  the 
pouring  of  cold  water,  &c,  in  cases  offerer 
nnd  madness,  and  als9  where  tlie  external 
nerves,  viz.  of  the  genitals,  are  debiUtated, 
lo  apply  stimulants  to  the  spine,  &c.  The 
only  thing  in  which  Gall's  theory  might  bfe 
of  use,  would  be  the  more  exactly  ascer- 
taining the  place  w^here  local  remedies  are 
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to  be  applied,  when  single  organs  may  be  par-r 
ticularly  affected ;  yet  even  this  advantage  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  attainable,  so  as  to  render 
it  of  essential  worth,  for  neitlier  the  operation 
of  the  remedy,    nor  the   seat  of  the  organ, 
pan  be  ascertained  so.  exactly  as  to  justify  our 
presuming  that  this  topical  application  may 
be  eminently  useful.     It  is  certain  that  bleed- 
ing, or  applying  cold  water,  does  not  affect 
the  spot  alone  where  the  application  is  made, 
but  the  whole  head,  and  we  may  be  assured^ , 
that  if  the  temperature  of  the  whole  brain 
be  made  more  low  by  such  means,  or  if  if 
be  raised  by  the  application  of  stimulants, 
the  individual  organ  will  also  be  affected  in 
like  inanner.     Were  it  otherwise,  di4  much 
depend  qn  th^  exact  application   upon  the 
morbid  organ,  it  would  be  a  fatal  circufn- 
ptance  ;  for,  as  the  extent  and  bounds  of  the 
several  organs  cannot  be  exactly  defined^  and 
^  morbid  organ  lies  very  near  others  in  ^ 
healthful  state,  that  application  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  morbid  organ,  might  at  the 
same  time  injure  the  others.      The  places, 
therefore,  for  the  drawing  off  blood,  are  more 
properly  chosen  where  the  blood  vessels  with- 
in, meet  in  large  branches,    or  particularly 
finite  with  the  external  vessels* 
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